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PREFACE 


SOME  time  ago,  in  circumstances  which  I  do  not 
mention  here,  I  met  one  of  Europe's  cleverest 
international  crooks,  by  name  Etienne  Gaspard. 
Although  he  makes  Paris  his  headquarters,  he  is  known 
to  the  police  of  four  continents,  and  his  invitation  to 
visit  him  in  the  “  Gay  City”  gave  birth  to  the  idea  for 
the  following  book. 

Etienne,  though  deploring  that  I  had  given  up 
:rime,  agreed  to  act  as  my  cicerone  through  the  human 
iungle  of  Paris's  underworld.  In  his  company  I  was 
ible  to  re-visit  haunts  which  I  knew,  and  visit  stranger 
places  and  meet  criminals  where  a  journalist  or  an 
Drdinary  author  would  have  failed  utterly.  As  one  of 
the  “profession”,  but  from  another  country,  I  was  on 
many  occasions  an  honoured  guest — and  some  of  Paris 's 
Severest  crooks  talked  and  compared  notes  with  me. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  also,  of  meeting  many  of  Paris's 
Severest  women  crooks,  and  very  charming  many  of 
them  were.  Willingly  and  unwillingly,  I  even  par¬ 
ticipated  in  several  little  “  affairs” ,  of  which  some  are 
told  in  the  following  book.  That  Paris's  underworld 
differs  from  that  of  our  great  metropolis  is  an  undeniable 
fact — as  I  found  in  some  cases  to  my  cost — and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  underworlds  of  great 
cities,  the  underworld  of  Paris  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  fascinating,  especially  from  the  crook's 
point  of  view. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Dr.  Edmond  Locard,  the  well-known  French  criminolo¬ 
gist  and  scientific  detective,  and  to  all  those  in  the 
underworld  of  Paris  who  assisted  me  to  compile  this 
book  “  Criminal  Paris” ,  especially  my  dear  friend  and 
comrade  Etienne  Gaspard. 

NETLEY  LUCAS. 
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BETWEEN  the  thirtieth  and  fourtieth  degree  of 
North  latitude  in  Texas  and  California  are  still  to 
be  found,  even  to-day,  Cherokee  and  Coyote  redskins, 
banded  together,  who  live  by  extortion,  pillage  and 
rapine. 

The  rare  survivors  of  this  racial  unit  came  again 
into  prominence  when  a  Parisian  journalist,  in  a  very 
happy  phrase,  compared  with  them  the  criminals  of 
queer  neighbourhoods  and  of  the  outer  boulevards. 
Bands  of  criminals  had  robbed  and  killed  so  much  at 
Belleville,  Charonne,  and  Menilmontant ,  that  no 
designation  seemed  better  fitted  to  describe  them  than 
that  of  a  race  of  savages. 

Excess  of  civilization  has,  in  fact,  resulted  in  the 
production  of  ethical  decadents  who,  by  a  phenomenon 
of  reversion ,  throw  back  to  the  moral  type ,  and 
sometimes  even  to  the  physical  appearance,  of  their 
primitive  ancestors.  Professor  Lacassagne  described 
the  pronounced  differences  between  town  and  country 
crime.  But  he  very  pertinently  added  that  there  is, 
besides,  a  type  of  criminality  peculiar  to  large  cities, 
and  that  the  bandits  of  Paris  have  other  habits,  other 
methods  and  another  spirit  than  those  of  less  populous 
cities.  Thus  the  extreme  of  civilization  is  confronted 
with  the  excess  of  barbarism. 

The  apache  race  has  its  own  code  of  morals:  they 
have  a  horror  of  laying  information  against  each  other : 
they  observe  conjugal  fidelity — in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
manner,  it  is  true — they  have  their  honour,  which  they 
avenge  by  means  of  duels,  carried  out  in  a  manner 
scarcely  differing  from  that  practised  by  gentlemen. 
They  have  their  arts — a  very  special  kind  of  painting, 
viz.,  tattooing,  and  dances,  which  the  people  of  fashion 
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sometimes  try  to  imitate.  They  have  their  professional 
technique,  which  is  that  of  robbery  and  aggression. 
They  have  a  language,  which  is  slang  (argot).  Finally, 
they  have  their  own  pathology,  in  which  tuberculosis  is 
largely  associated  with  alcoholism  and  syphilis,  and 
wherein  may  be  seen  flourishing  weeds  of  degeneracy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  highly  specialized  ethno¬ 
graphy  is  a  study  of  overwhelming  interest  for  the 
sociologist,  the  moralist,  the  criminologist,  and  the 
doctor.  Up  to  the  present,  the  apache  has  only  been 
studied  by  the  poet  of  the  music-hall.  This  is  not 
enough,  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Netley  Lucas  on  having 
undertaken  a  monograph  dealing  with  this  race. 

EDMOND  LOCARD. 

Lyons,  S.  France  Director 

May  12th,  1925.  Technical  Police  Laboratory. 


ORIGINAL  SCRIPT  OF  FOREWORD  IN  FRENCH 

ENTRE  le  trentieme  et  le  quarantieme  degre  de  latitude  nord, 
sur  le  Texas  et  la  Californie,  on  rencontre  aujourd’hui  encore 
des  peaux-rouges  chiricahuis  et  coyoteros  constitutes  en  bandes 
qui  ne  vivent  que  d ’extorsions ,  de  pillages  et  de  rapine.  Ce  sont 
les  Apaches. 

Les  rares  survivants  de  ce  groupe  ethnique  faisaient  encore 
parler  d’eux  lorsque  un  joumaliste  parisien,  par  une  image  qui 
fit  fortune,  leur  compara  les  criminels  des  quart iers  excentriques 
et  des  boulevards  exterieurs.  Des  bandes  criminelles  avaient  tant 
vole  et  tue  a  Belleville,  a  Charonne  et  a  Menilmontant  qu’aucun 
terme  ne  parut  mieux  convenir  pour  les  designer  que  le  nom  d’une 
peuplade  sauvage. 

C’est  qu’en  effet  l’exces  de  civilisation  a  pour  resultat  de 
produire  de  veritables  dechets  ethniques  qui,  par  un  phenomtne 
de  regression,  reprennent  le  type  moral  et  parfois  meme,  dans  une 
certaine  mesure,  l’aspect  physique  des  primitifs.  Le  professeur 
Lacassagne  avait  decrit  l’opposition  marquee  du  crime  urbain  et 
du  crime  campagnard.  Mais  il  avait  tres  judicieusement  ajoute 
qu’il  y  a  en  outre  une  criminality  particuliere'  aux  capitales,  et  que 
les  bandits  paris iens  ont  d’autres  coutumes,  d’autres  methodes  et 
un  autre  esprit  que  ceux  des  villes  moins  populeuses.  Ainsi 
s’affrontent  1  extreme  de  la  civilisation  avec  l’excessif  de  la  barbarie. 

Le  peuple  apache  a  sa  morale :  horreur  de  la  delation  et  fidelite 
conjugale — bien  particuliere  il  est  vrai.  II  a  son  honneur,  qu’il 
venge  en  des  duels  regies  d’une  faQon  a  peime  differente  de  celle 
accoutumee  pour  les  gentilshommes.  I  Is  ont  leursarts:  une  peinture 
bien  speciale  qui  est  le  tatouage,  et  des  danses  que  les  gens  du  monde 
s’efforcent  parfois  d’imiter.  I  Is  ont  des  techniques  professionnelles, 
qui  sont  celles  du  cambriolage  et  de  l’agression.  I  Is  ont  une  tongue, 
qui  est  l’argot.  I  Is  ont  enfin  une  pathologie  ou  la  tuberculose  est 
largement  associee  a  l’alcoolisme  et  a  la  syphilis,  et  ou  Com  voit 
fleurir  les  tares  les  plus  interessantes  de  la  degenerescence . 

On  voit  que  cette  ethnographie  toute  speciale  est  une  passion- 
nante  etude  pour  le  sociologue,  pour  le  moraliste,  pour  le  crimino- 
logiste  et  pour  le  medecin.  L’apache  a  ete  etudie  surtout  jusqu’ici 
par  les  poetes  de  cafes — concerts.  Ce  n’est  pas  sufiisant.  Je 
felicite  M.  Netley  Lucas  d’avoir  entrepris  la  monographic  de  cette 
race. 

EDMOND  LOCARD. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CRIMINAL  PARIS  BY  NIGHT 

pARIS,  the  gay  city,  the  mighty  mother,  who  never 
1  sleeps,  is  sparkling  with  a  myriad  twinkling, 
dancing  lights.  After  the  business  of  the  day,  with  its 
orderly  speed  and  incessant  movement,  a  new  animation 
I  is  felt,  a  quickening  of  pulses,  as  the  pleasures  and 
freedom  of  the  night  draw  near.  Through  the  hum  of 
traffic  rises  the  light  ripple  of  laughter  and  the  gay 
babel  of  voices,  as  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  arms 
outstretched,  come  out  to  meet  and  embrace  whatever 
fleeting  atom  of  joy  the  gay  city  has  to  offer  them. 

See  them  all,  surging  through  the  streets,  a  great 
happy  crowd,  their  cares  banished  for  that  hour  at 
least  and  only  the  evening's  pleasure  ahead  of  them. 
See  the  comfortable-looking  bourgeois,  with  pleasantly 
relaxed  limbs,  who  sits  sipping  his  petit  verre ,  while 
he  watches  the  incessant  va-et-vient  of  the  boulevard, 
the  passing  motors  with  their  well-dressed  occupants 
on  their  way  to  the  Opera,  to  the  Folies  Bergeres  or  the 
Moulin  Rouge;  or  at  all  these  others,  wending  their 
way,  on  foot,  to  cabaret  or  cafe  chantant.  How  much, 
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even,  there  is  to  see  close  around  him,  at  all  these 
little  tables  under  the  same  brightly  striped  awning; 
some,  like  himself,  are  content  to  sip  and  watch,  while 
others,  pausing  but  for  a  brief  moment  are  then  all  the 
readier  to  flit  away  to  brighter,  gayer  haunts;  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  all  are  eagerly  seeking 
their  meed  of  pleasure  and  excitement,  somewhere, 
somehow . 

And  amongst  them  all — do  not  be  mistaken — the 
dwellers  of  the  underworld  are  certainly  to  be  found, 
by  those  who  know  how  to  look  for  them,  already  hard 
at  work.  Here  they  are,  threading  their  way  amongst 
the  laughing  crowd,  passing  by  the  comfortable,  homely 
bourgeois,  the  shopkeeper  with  his  tired  wife  and 
restless  offspring,  the  young  artisan  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation  with  his  little  fiancee — these  do  not  interest 
him.  It  is  the  powerful  glossy  auto,  with  its  well- 
dressed,  be-jewelled  occupants,  the  ingenuous  young 
stranger,  giving  careful  instructions  to  his  cab-driver, 
the  gay  young  bloods,  strolling  along  in  immaculate 
attire,  their  hats  just  at  that  angle  .  .  .  these  are 
the  pleasure  seekers  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  under¬ 
world  are  fixed. 

Come  with  me  now  for  a  moment,  and  let  us  look 
into  the  shadows  of  Paris,  for  where  there  are  lights, 
there  must  be  the  shadows  also.  Climb  with  me  up  to 
Montmartre  and  there  we  will  pause  and  take  our  last 


look  at  the  gay  city,  down  there,  with  its  clusters  and 


garlands  of  twinkling  lamps,  like  a  handful  of  gems 
flung  on  to  a  velvet  lap. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  backs  upon  it  and  step  into  the 
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shadow  which  is  here,  so  close  to  us.  I  will  take  you 
first  to  a  little  cafe,  in  a  very  little  by-street,  off  the 
Rue  Lepic,  and  there  you  will  meet  for  yourself  the 
world  I  intend  to  introduce  to  you. 

You  will  not  have  to  sit  at  our  small  round  marble- 
topped  table  many  minutes,  before  I  shall  be  able  to 
point  out  to  you  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  French 
crooks,  for  this  is  one  of  their  favourite  haunts.  See, 
for  instance,  that  ordinary-looking  individual  with  the 
shiny  red  cheeks  and  short  grey  beard;  he  looks  like 
a  small  tradesman,  but,  actually,  he  is  a  noted  and 
successful  jewel  thief.  He  does  not  spend  many  minutes 
over  his  absinthe ,  but  gets  up,  and,  walking  quickly 
the  length  of  the  room,  disappears  through  a  pair  of 
swing  doors  at  the  end  of  it. 

Now  a  slouching,  disreputable -looking  man  passes, 
almost  touching  our  table  as  he  lurches  past,  hands  in 
pockets  and  elbows  well  out.  He  has  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  proprietor,  sitting  there  in  his  sanctum, 
which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  tawdry  little 
pulpit,  from  which  he  eyes  his  queer  congregation.  A 
password  has  been  given,  and  the  man  makes  straight 
for  the  swing  door,  through  which  he,  too,  disappears, 
but  only  to  return  in  a  very  few  minutes,  to  take  his 
place  at  one  of  the  tables.  Flinging  down  a  five-franc 
piece,  he  now  calls  loudly  for  a  drink,  with  a  great  air 
of  affluence  and  independence.  You  would  hardly  guess 
that  he  is  one  of  the  wiliest  and  cleverest  pickpockets 
in  the  whole  of  Paris,  yet  such  is  his  “trade”. 

There  is  a  constant  coming  and  going  between  the 
cafe  itself  and  those  swing  doors;  let  us  follow  the 
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last  man  and  pass  through,  ourselves.  At  once,  we 
step  deeper  into  the  shadow,  and  down  a  flight  of 
stairs,  along  a  narrow  passage,  until  we  reach  a  small 
room  at  the  far  end.  Opening  the  door,  we  hear  voices, 
one  indignant  and  pleading  by  turns,  the  other,  harsh, 
mocking  and  unyielding.  A  bargain  is  in  process,  and 
the  trinket  under  discussion  is  a  diamond  ring,  for 
this  is  the  private  “  office”  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
“fences”  in  Paris,  the  buyer  of  about  one-third  of  all 
that  is  stolen  in  the  gay  city.  The  jewel  is  sold  for  less 
than  a  quarter  of  its  value,  but,  que  voulez-vous? 

Returning  to  the  caf£,  we  shall  find  that  most  of 

those  men  who  have  been  through  the  end  doors  before 

us,  have,  on  concluding  their  business,  disappeared 

once  more  into  the  outside  world,  eager  to  dissipate 

their  ill-gotten  gains,  while  fresh  visitors  have  taken 

their  places  at  the  tables.  We  might  spend  interesting 

hours,  far  into  the  night,  watching  the  constant  stream, 

and,  believe  me,  amongst  them  would  be  some  of  the 

very  notable  crooks  of  other  countries  beside  France, 

both  men  and  women,  here  in  this  little  cafe  of 
Montmartre . 

Let  me  now  take  you  across  Paris,  along  the  Faubourg 
Sainte  Fayette  and  down  the  Faubourg  Saint  Denis, 
until  we  come  to  a  small  shop  which  is  almost  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  St.  Lazare  Prison.  On  entering, 
we  give  a  word  and  a  sign  and  are  allowed  to  pass 
through,  ducking  our  heads  as  we  do  so,  for  the  ceiling 
is  low,  and  on  into  a  room  behind  the  shop. 

Shutting  the  door  behind  us,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  workshop,  well  lit,  and  interestingly  fitted  with 
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somewhat  unusual-looking  machinery.  But  before  we 
have  time  to  look  around  us,  you  will,  I  think,  be 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  worker 
in  charge  of  all  this.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  him, 
Monsieur  Baroni,  the  clever,  somewhat  tired-looking 
man,  with  the  lofty  forehead  and  dome-like  head, 
which  somehow  gives  an  impression  of  genius  and 
arrests  your  attention  at  the  very  first  moment  of  your 
meeting  him. 

You  are  in  the  workshop  of  the  man  who  makes  the 
finest  and  most  scientific  burglars'  tools  to  be  had 
anywhere  in  Europe,  and  it  is  here  that  crooks  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  buy  their  jemmies,  wrenches, 
punches,  drills,  skeleton  keys,  and  the  rest  of  the 
paraphernalia  necessary  to  the  expert  cracksman,  be 
he  burglar  or  bank-robber.  Those  fine,  sensitive  hands 

of  Baroni 's  have  fashioned  tools  which  have  been  the 

% 

means  of  thousands  of  robberies,  great  and  small. 
There  are  many  things  he  could  tell  you  if  he  would, 
i  stories  that  probably  would  fill  you  with  breathless 
amazement;  but  this  master-craftsman  will  only  talk 
on  one  subject,  and  that,  his  work.  Never  has  he  been 
known  to  discuss  a  customer  in  any  way,  either  as  to 
his  movements,  his  exploits  or  his  failures,  least  of  all, 
as  to  his  whereabouts. 

But  let  him  take  you  from  bench  to  bench;  hear 
him  explain  the  uses  of  this  or  that  delicate  piece  of 
machinery,  or,  with  his  finger  on  a  switch,  set  going 
the  small  fine  lathe  of  which  he  is  so  proud;  here  is 
a  slender,  beautifully  made  jemmy  of  tungsten  steel, 
which  will  be  sold  for  approximately  £25.  It  seems  a 
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high  price  for  such  a  tool,  but  the  user  knows  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  reliable  and  that  it  will  not  break 
at  the  crucial  moment,  thus  ruining  his  plans  and 
possibly  being  the  immediate  cause  of  his  arrest.  It 
is  worth  the  price  demanded,  every  sou  of  it. 

Soon,  amongst  this  shining,  well-kept  machinery 
and  these  specimens  of  exquisite  workmanship,  you 
will  almost  forget  that  you  are  still  among  the  shadows, 
and  that  it  is  here,  after  all,  that  the  crook  comes  to 
equip  himself  for  whatever  work  the  night  brings  to 
him,  so  let  us  move  on  again. 

Having  taken  you  now,  to  where  stolen  property  is 
disposed  of,  and  shown  you  where  the  tools  are  made 
whereby  the  stolen  property  is  acquired,  let  me  conduct 
you  to  a  large,  very  well  appointed  house  in  the  Rue 
Passy,  and  standing  in  grounds  of  some  considerable 
size.  We  shall  be  admitted  by  a  very  correct  and 
liveried  concierge  into  an  almost  palatial  residence, 
the  home  of  one  of  the  cleverest  blackmailers  known  to 
the  police  of  the  world. 

We  are  announced  and  passed  on  by  the  concierge 
to  another  discreet-looking  manservant,  who,  by  the 
way,  together  with  the  majority  of  his  fellow  servants, 
is  pledged  to  his  master's  service  as  a  price  of  his  silence, 
for,  over  every  one  of  them  he  has  a  “  hold”  which  he 
exercises  to  the  fullest. 

Although  known  to  the  police  for  what  he  is, 
fashionable  Paris — all  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  ini 
his  power — knows  him  as  an  eminent  Notary-Public, 
a  profession,  which,  scandalously  misused,  has  assisted 
him  to  carry  out  some  of  the  most  sinister  blackmailing 
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coups  known  to  criminal  history.  And  yet,  look  at  him 
— middle-aged,  be-spectacled,  a  neat,  active  little  man,  * 
really  an  almost  typical  provincial  French  notaire  in 
appearance . 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  to  this  insignificant¬ 
looking  individual,  there  are  men,  holding  high  positions 
in  the  government  of  France,  who  are  paying  large, 
regular  sums  as  the  price  of  his  silence  with  regard  to 
certain  transactions,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
ruin  and  disgrace  them  beyond  recovery.  Yet  such  is 
the  case,  and  without  the  smallest  pang  of  compunction 
he  accepts  whatever  they  can  raise  to  swell  the  “  hush 
money”  which  he  is  steadily  heaping  and  piling  up 
until  it  has  become  the  large  fortune  he  now  possesses. 

Far  worse,  there  are  fair  Parisiennes  who  almost 
faint  with  terror  as  his  limousine  drives  smoothly  up 
to  their  doors.  Quietly,  suavely,  he  will  make  his 
demands,  which  grow  more  and  more  extortionate  as 
time  goes  on,  until  even  jewels  and  other  valuables, 
the  relics  of  happy  days,  are  sacrificed.  Then,  it 
happens  sometimes  that  the  poor  victim,  bled  dry,  is 
driven  to  seek  oblivion  in  the  dark,  quiet  waters  of  the 
Seine,  or,  perhaps  worse,  her  last  gift,  a  woman's 
honour,  is  filched  from  her,  and  is  flung,  the  last  groat, 
into  the  coffers  of  this  fiend  usurer. 

We  are  now,  indeed,  in  the  deep  shade  of  dark  and 
evil  things,  shunned  even  by  the  denizens  of  the  under¬ 
world  themselves.  Follow  me  now  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  to  one  or  two  little  underground  cafes 
below  the  Pont  du  Carousel.  Here  we  will  go  cautiously, 
ready  on  the  instant  with  our  password,  for  this  is  the 
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haunt  of  the  apache,  that  wild,  lawless  hooligan  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  deal  summarily  and  finally  with 
us,  should  either  of  us  arouse  his  suspicions  in  any 
way.  We  will  not  stay  long  over  the  small  wine-slopped 
table,  but  glance  quickly  on  our  way  at  this  fierce 
desperado,  to  whom  human  life  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  to 
be  tossed  away  for  a  trifle  of  gain. 

Let  us  delve  even  deeper  into  the  underworld,  down 
to  the  very  water's  edge  of  the  Seine.  Follow  me,  if 
you  will,  into  the  filthy  holes,  in  which  burrow  the 
very  lowest  type  of  Parisian  crook — “rats”,  who,  like 
those  loathsome  creatures,  glide  noiselessly  through 
the  waters  in  search  of  prey;  though  here  there  is  no 
hunt,  no  skill  is  needed  in  the  search — there  is  but  to 
batten  upon  that  which  has  already  fallen.  sj 

These  human  “  rats”  spend  their  nights  on  the  river 
in  their  small  boats,  drifting  silently  in  the  shadows  of 
the  bridges  and  under  the  banks,  listening  for  those 
sounds  which  will  tell  them  that  some  misguided 
creature  has  flung  himself  into  the  water,  thereby 
hoping  to  end  all  things.  Almost  immediately,  those 
bodies  will  be  looted,  and  jewels,  valuables,  money, 
and  even  clothing,  will  pass  into  the  unclean  hands 
of  the  crook. 

Come  a  shade  lower  down  and  you  will  find  them 
plying  an  even  darker  trade,  one  which  is  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  a  gang  of  apaches,  who  prowl 
along  the  banks  above  them.  On  these  occasions,  the 
“rat”  knows  that  he  will  not  need  to  wait  long,  nor 
drift  far  down  the  silent  river,  for  his  confederates  on 
the  bank  will  slink  behind  anv  well-dressed  man  or 
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woman,  who,  for  whatsoever  purpose,  is  wandering 
abroad  in  such  a  place,  and  with  swift,  treacherous 
lunge,  will  pitch  him  into  the  Seine,  where  he  will 
fall  to  the  mercy  of  the  “rat”.  One  sharp  blow,  and 
the  victim  is  rendered  unconscious,  the  body  rifled  and 
the  spoils  shared,  according  to  the  division  of  labour, 
between  the  confederates. 

Here,  you  are  very  deep  in  the  shadow;  the  air  is 
heavy  and  noisome,  like  that  of  some  foul  dungeon 
where  the  sweet  light  of  day  never  penetrates. 

Let  us  return  with  all  speed  to  one  of  the  gay  cafes, 
with  wide,  open  fronts,  where  all  the  world  shall  see 
us,  drinking,  laughing,  gossiping,  glad  to  be  back 
among  the  bright  lights  and  in  full  view  of  the  chatter¬ 
ing  passers-by.  Let  us  enjoy  again  the  cool  fresh  air 
I  and  the  cheerful  crowding  and  jostling  of  the  boulevard. 
Here,  we  can  shake  hands  with  our  friends,  we  can 
fling  down  our  money  and  order  the  perspiring  Antoine 
to  bring  us  whatever  our  thirst  suggests,  either  out 
here,  in  the  shade  of  the  dusty  green  shrub  which 
pretends  to  be  a  tree  in  its  gay  tub,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  inside  the  cafe  proper,  where  it  is  a  little  warmer; 
but  in  either  case  you  will  require  neither  password 
nor  signal. 

Here,  at  least,  you  will  say,  we  are  well  out  of  the 
shadow,  and  you  will  sink  back  with  relief  in  your 
chair  under  the  large  and  much-gilded  mirror. 

Now  look  over  that  at  that  slim  well-dressed  man 
with  the  decoration  on  his  shirt  front;  see  how  the 
light  catches  it  and  plays  on  it  as  he  talks  languidly 
to  his  companion.  He  stands  there,  with  that  curiously 
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detached  air,  as  though  he  were  almost  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  others,  a  conspicuous  figure,  lending  an 
air  of  distinction  to  his  surroundings.  And  yet,  do 
you  see  his  shadow,  thrown  sharply  against  the  wall? 
He  is  no  other  than  Count  Pierre,  a  crook  of  inter- 
national  reputation,  who  was  one  of  the  Kaiser's 
smartest  spies  during  the  war,  although  he  was  never 
actually  caught.  But  we  shall  meet  him  again,  for 
there  is  much  that  can  be  told  of  Count  Pierre. 

Watch  that  good-looking  young  couple  dancing 
together  over  there.  The  youth,  for  he  is  no  more,  is 


G - H - ,  already  one  of  the  cleverest  jewel  thieves 

in  Europe.  Look  at  the  very  pretty  girl  in  black  on 
his  arm;  their  dancing  is  so  smooth  and  perfectly 
matched,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  she  had 
any  idea  as  to  his  real  “profession”. 

Now  turn  to  that  corner,  or  better  still,  see  him 
in  your  mirror,  for  it  is  better  not  to  look  too  openly 
into  those  queer,  sombrous  eyes.  He  is  a  Southern 
American,  and  no  less  a  person  than  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  one  of  those  “  hidden  hands” 
which  hold  the  threads  of  the  trade  so  securely  and 
yet  so  secretly,  that  it  is  only  his  puppet  at  the  far 
end  who  is  ever  caught  and  cut  off.  Perhaps,  some 
day,  the  finger  of  the  law  will  run  along  the  thread 
and  trace  it  back  to  the  hand,  but  until  then,  the 
ghastly  traffic  will  go  on. 

Who  is  his  companion,  the  tall  man  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  legion  d'Honneur  in  his  coat?  Look  well  at 
him,  for  this  one  you  may  possibly  know. 

Ah !  You  start,  for  you  do  know  him.  It  is,  indeed, 
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no  other  than  the  assistant  Prefet  de  Police,  and  the 
dark -faced  Southern  American,  with  the  small  black 
pointed  beard,  is  laughing  at  him.  What  a  paradox! 
The  meeting  of  a  Napoleon  and  a  Wellington,  but 
their  Waterloo  is  not  yet. 

I  have  brought  you  out  of  the  underworld  where 
you  knew  that  you  had  to  expect  shadow  and  very 
little  else,  and  up  again  into  the  light,  amongst  the 
laughing,  pleasure-seeking  crowds  of  the  boulevards, 
where  you  are  almost  expecting  to  find  the  whole  clear 
light  of  day.  But  you  have  not  really  left  the  shadows; 
here  they  are  still,  and  you  will  find  them  if  you  will 
follow  me,  in  the  widest,  handsomest  of  streets,  or 
down  into  the  narrowest,  meanest  of  courts  and  alleys, 
even  in  the  broad  cool  green  paths  of  parks  and  gardens , 
or  the  solemn  lofty  anterooms  of  palaces  and  Courts 
of  Justice.  The  very  light  itself  throws  them  into 
prominence. 

I  have  taken  you  over  criminal  Paris  by  night, 
and  given  you  a  brief,  cursory  glance  into  the  under¬ 
world  of  the  great  and  wonderful  city.  If  you  want 
to  know  it  better,  and  I  think  that  it  may  be  useful, 
and,  in  some  cases,  imperative,  that  you  should,  let 
me  show  you  the  pitfalls,  for  they  are  big  and  warily 
set. 

I  do  not  want  to  kill  your  love  for  the  gay,  laughing, 
beautiful,  treacherous  mother,  my  own  love  for  her  is 
too  deep  ever  to  be  uprooted ;  but  under  her  broad  and 
ample  cloak,  among  the  children  of  her  bosom,  are 
the  changelings,  the  misshapen  ones  whose  joy  is  in 
mischief  and  abundance  of  naughtiness. 
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Read  on,  and  I  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
some  of  the  cleverest  and  most  notorious  crooks  in  the 
world,  a  few  of  whom  you  have  just  seen  for  the  briefest 
moment  in  your  introduction  to  their  entourage.  Come 
with  me  and  I  will  show  to  you  their  most  secret 
workings. 


CHAPTER  II 


BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN  APACHES 

\  WRITERS  of  fiction,  whose  plots  take  them  to 
W  Paris,  love  to  place  a  halo  of  romance  around 
that  wild  and  elusive  spirit  of  the  underworld,  the 
apache.  Personally,  I  know  him  too  well  to  surround 
him  with  any  such  glamour,  but  I  am  certainly  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  he  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  incredibly  fierce  character,  a  wild,  totally 
unprincipled  outlaw,  who  will  stop  at  nothing  tor 
gains  which  often  seem  hardly  worth  the  risks  he  takes . 

It  is  of  his  womenkind  that  I  intend  to  write  in 
this  chapter,  though  that  proprietary  term  can  never 
truly  apply  to  the  fearless,  sparkling,  untrammelled 
creature  who  loves  and  hates  where  she  will,  ruling  the 
man  of  the  moment  with  the  point  of  the  knife  if  need 
be ;  she  is  a  law  unto  herself  and  her  type  is  peculiar 
to  Paris  and  Paris  alone. 

There  are  women  in  our  own  country  who  are  living 
outside  the  law,  who,  only  when  at  bay  and  driven 
beyond  the  last  faint  streak  of  hope ,  will  strike  to  kill ; 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between .  Even  such  women  as 
these  retain  some  of  those  characteristics  of  their  sex 
which,  in  happier  circumstances,  are  the  links  which 
bind  the  better  part  of  our  affections  to  them. 
Criminals  though  they  may  be,  they  never  altogether 
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lose  those  traits,  nor  a  certain  independence,  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  their  apache  neighbour  across  the 
Channel.  They  seldom  act  alone,  and  on  hearing  of 
the  exploits  of  an  English  woman  crook,  the  slight 
variation  of  the  old  adage — cherchez  Vhomme — always 
occurs  to  me,  for  in  her  case  the  man  generally  is  to 
be  found ,  somewhere  in  the  background ,  be  she  mistress 
to  the  polished  swindler  or  humble  Nancy  to  a  Bill 
Sykes . 

For  cool  independence,  untamed  ferocity  and  licen¬ 
tiousness,  there  is  no  woman  criminal  to  be  compared 
with  the  apache  women  and  girls  of  Paris,  and  I  have 
met  those  of  many  countries  and  States. 

It  has  sometimes  been  almost  a  relief  to  me,  in  my 
past  career,  to  meet  such  as  these;  creatures,  who 
without  shame  of  any  kind,  have  cast  aside  all 
pretence  at  civilization,  even  if  they  ever  knew  of 
any,  who  are  absolutely  crude  in  their  passions  and 
way  of  life ,  and  who  give  unchecked  vent  to  the  ferocity 
and  wildness  of  spirit  which  still  lies  very  near  to  the 
foundations  of  human  nature.  It  is  distinctly  better 
to  meet  this  type  in  the  crooked  ways,  than  the  polished  : 
scoundrel  behind  whose  mask  one  never  penetrates  and 
whose  thrust  cannot  be  parried,  for  one  can  never  tell 
from  whence  it  will  come. 

But  if  you  would  meet  the  women  apaches,  come 
with  me  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  cafes  and  cabarets 
which  line  some  of  the  back  streets  off  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  which  leads  out  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
Many  of  these  cafes  are  just  cellars  with  a  number  of 
tables,  a  rickety  bar  and,  most  important,  a  piano — 
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a  mere  box  of  discordant  strings;  but  it  is  here  that 
you  will  see  the  apache  at  play,  unrestrainedly, 
boisterously  happy. 

I  have  singled  out  Mere  Dubossoie ’s,  which  is  a 
collection  of  seven  cellars  adjoining  each  other  under 
seven  different  houses.  This  cafe  has  nine  entrances 
and  exits,  and  should  the  gendarmes  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  visit  Mere  Dubossoie,  her  customers  have  the 
choice  of  nine  emergency  exits,  seven  of  these  being 
more  or  less  legitimate  exits,  for  they  are  doorways, 
the  other  two  are  trap -doors  which  lead  into  passages 
taking  you  out  into  a  small  courtyard  some  hundred 
yards  away. 

You  will  now  realize  why  I  advised  you  to  leave 
all  your  valuables  at  home,  even  to  your  ring,  and  to 
carry  only  what  money  you  intend  to  spend.  Unless 
you  are  an  apache  yourself,  you  can  see  that  you  could 
not  hope  to  keep  them  for  more  than  five  minutes  after 
entering  the  cafe. 

Come  down  this  steep  flight  of  steps  and  bang  three 
times  on  the  heavy  door  at  the  bottom,  which  looks 
as  though  it  must  lead  into  a  vault.  Almost  at  once 
an  opening  appears  behind  a  grill,  and  there,  her  ugly 
old  head  silhouetted  against  the  lamp  behind  her,  is 
the  face  of  Madame  Dubossoie.  Men  say  that  she  was 
once  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  apache  women,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  it,  as  you  gaze  at  the  large 
features  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  such  an  unpleasant 
ensemble.  While  you  are  looking  I  will  give  the  signal, 
quickly  slip  a  five-franc  piece  through  the  grill,  and 
we  shall  then  be  admitted  without  further  difficulty. 
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Cross  this  stone  passage  and  we  are  now  in  the  caf6 
proper,  the  instant  target  for  a  battery  of  eyes,  some 
hostile,  some  quizzing,  and  the  majority  hostile.  It  is 
rather  an  uncomfortable  moment,  for  though  the 
assembled  company  knows  that  I  have  safely  passed 
Madame  Dubossoie’s  eagle  eye,  yet  it  would  be  more 
convenient  should  one  of  their  own  number  remember 
and  recognize  me. 

Glancing  hastily  round,  I  look  for  some  such  sign 
and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  make 
my  own  way  alone,  when  I  suddenly  notice  a  young 
apache,  seated  here,  almost  at  the  door.  Our  eyes 
meet,  a  flash  of  recognition  passes  between  us,  and 
dumping  the  girl  on  his  knee  unceremoniously  from 
that  comfortable  position  on  to  the  floor,  he  rushes 
over  to  me,  hand  outstretched  in  warmest  welcome. 
To  my  relief  and  pleasure,  I  recognize  Jean — (I  will 
not  give  his  name,  he  was  once  my  good  friend  whom 
I  met  in  America  whilst,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  awaiting 
deportation.)  Now  that  we  have  been  vouched  for  by 
one  of  themselves,  we  shall  be  accepted  unquestioningly 
by  the  whole  of  the  company. 

Jean  drags  us  to  his  table,  still  wringing  my  hand, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  the  girl,  who  bears  us  no 
malice  for  our  disturbing  entrance,  but  greets  us  with 
flashing  smile,  eyeing  us  with  an  almost  childlike 
curiosity. 

Here  is  the  real,  full-blooded  apache  girl,  a  dashing 
brunette  with  full  red  lips,  and  sinuous  body  which 
has  never  felt  the  restraint  of  a  corset,  dressed  in  a 
red  iersey  and  short  skirt,  black  silk  stockings  and 
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shoes  with  outrageously  high  heels.  She  laughs  and 
coquettes  with  us  and,  before  long,  leaps  on  to  the  table 
and,  clapping  her  hands,  begins  a  French  comic  song 
in  purest  argot,  in  the  chorus  of  which  her  audience 
presently  join,  to  the  accompaniment  of  hearty  thump¬ 
ings  on  the  tables. 

Jean  looks  at  her  with  pride.  “It  is  wise  not  to 
annoy  Yvonne,”  he  whispers,  “  for  see,  she  has  already 
disfigured  a  round  dozen  of  men  who  have  crossed  her 
at  different  times.”  And  I  look  up  at  the  young  creature 
who  certainly  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  on 
the  approved  apache  lines,  and  feel  no  doubt  that 
Jean  has  every  right  to  admire  her.  Personally,  though 
her  song  does  not  give  me  the  same  unmixed  pleasure 
as  it  does  to  her  other  admirers,  I  shall  applaud  it  as 
loudly  as  the  rest,  for  I  do  not  wish  even  remotely  to 
“annoy”  the  vindictive  little  Yvonne,  who  might,  for 
all  I  know,  choose  my  unenthusiastic  face  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  token  of  her  powers.  My  applause  is  therefore 
of  the  heartiest  and  most  prolonged. 

Someone  now  starts  a  dance  tune  on  the  piano,  and 
Yvonne,  springing  off  the  table,  is  caught  in  the  arms 
jof  Jean  and  whirled  off  around  the  room  in  a  fantastic 
Ikind  of  valse.  The  floor  is  soon  crowded  and  vou  will 
notice  that  even  in  his  dancing,  the  apache  is  again 
(quite  unique.  It  is  the  time  for  unrestrained  love- 
jmaking,  and  on  all  sides  you  will  hear  the  sound  of 
(loud  hearty  kisses,  the  murmur  of  love  passages  which 
take  the  form  of  epithets,  reserved  by  most  men  for 
their  irate  moments,  but  which  adequately  express  for 
jthe  apache  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  affections 
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and  are,  indeed,  the  only  form  really  appreciated  by 
his  partner. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  of  some  of  these  wild  women 
of  Paris,  who  are  at  the  same  time  some  of  France's 
cleverest  crooks.  Yvonne,  the  girl  you  have  just  met, 
specializes  in  a  type  of  crime  which  you  would  certainly 
consider  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  male  apache 
only.  But  do  not  forget  that  you  are  dealing  now  with 
the  women  of  Paris  whose  grand-dames  sat,  grim,  fierce 
and  terrible,  around  the  guillotine,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  characteristics  have  not  been  lost  to  the  apache 
daughter  of  Paris.  Yvonne  would  certainly  have  waved 
her  cap  with  airy  insolence  to  the  “  aristo”  at  the 
guillotine,  and  the  hag  of  '93  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  up  any  “  line”  in  vogue  amongst  her  descendants 
of  Montmartre  to-day. 

Yvonne,  therefore,  has  perfected  her  own  system, 
which  consists  of  waylaying  men,  beaming  upon  them, 
teasing,  cajoling,  until  suddenly  in  side  street  or  byway, 
with  a  sharp  movement  she  “  knees”  them  in  the  solar 
plexus,  while  one  of  her  confederates  follows  on  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  rendering  the  victim  1 
totally  hors  de  combat.  Yvonne  then  coolly  rifles  the 
pockets  of  the  unfortunate  individual  and  shares  the 
spoils  with  her  “assistant”. 

Other  apache  women  are  employed  by  gangs  to  actt 
as  a  decoy,  and  on  these  occasions  the  girl  discards  her; 
own  picturesque  attire  and  adopts  the  fine  feathers  and 
the  mannerisms  belonging  to  the  fille  de  joie  of  the 
boulevards.  She  then  accosts  some  promising  young 
gallant,  and  lures  him  from  the  too-public  haunts  of 
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men  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  her  confederates,  who, 
with  one  blow,  render  him  unconscious.  Then  follows 
robbery  and  the  wretched  young  man  is  left  to  recover 
as  best  he  may. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  apache  women  is 

Ninette  le - ,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the  police  to 

be  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  elusive  burglars  in 
Paris;  but  her  story  is  somewhat  different  to  that  of 
most  of  this  type  of  criminal.  She  does  not  work  alone, 
but  in  conjunction  with  a  Russian,  who  directs  and 
superintends  all  her  robberies,  and  an  Italian  who 
sometimes  accompanies  her,  and  helps  her  in  her 
“  jobs” . 

The  man,  Serge  - ,  has  an  unpleasant,  hypnotic 

influence  over  her  and  she  seems  as  clay  in  his  hands, 
to  be  moulded,  apparently,  at  his  will.  He  supplies 
her  with  all  necessary  information  and  entirely  plans 
the  whole  of  the  prospective  coup,  but  in  no  case  does 
he  himself  commit  the  actual  robberv,  which  is  left 
entirely  to  Ninette. 

I  first  met  this  woman,  exquisitely  dressed,  I 
remember,  at  a  certain  Masquerade  Ball  given  in  aid 

of  some  charity,  on  the  arm  of  Serge - ,  the  notorious 

crook,  also  in  faultless  evening  dress,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  them  by  Etienne  Gaspard,  the  international 
crook  who  acted  as  my  cicerone  during  my  stay  in 
Paris.  She  is  tall  and  fair,  has  all  the  charm  of  the 
true  Parisienne,  and  although  apache  to  her  finger-tips, 
Ninette  can  drop  every  outward  sign  of  her  “  race”  and 
adopt  on  the  instant  the  fine  manner  of  the  grande 
dame . 
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Etienne  murmured  these  details  to  me  at  odd 
intervals  during  the  evening,  and  assured  me  that  the 
two  were  not  at  the  Bal  Masque  for  mere  amusement — 
something  would  be  sure  to  happen,  sooner  or  later, 
which  would  set  all  the  gaily  dressed  dancers  in  a  flutter. 

The  night  wore  on  and  I  had  several  dances  with 
Ninette,  who  talked  to  me  on  many  topics  in  languid, 
silvery  tones,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  was  filled  with 
admiration  at  her  skilful  manoeuvring  and  polished 
artifice,  being  very  nearly  deceived  into  thinking  that 
somehow  Etienne  must  be  mistaken. 

I  watched  the  couple  closely,  fascinated  by  the  way 
in  which  they  handled  the  situation ;  both  acted  in  a 
correct  and  perfectly  conventional  manner  throughout 
the  Bal,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  the  next 
morning  when  I  read  that,  in  spite  of  my  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  night  before,  Le  Matin  had  to  announce 
the  complete  success  of  the  daring  robbery  of  Fr.  50,000 
from  the  house  in  which  I  had  danced  with  Ninette 
but  a  few  hours  previously. 

The  safe  containing  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Charity  Ball  had  been  rifled,  and  the  money  stolen, 
but  how  or  when,  seemed  a  mystery. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  thieves,  so 
conclude  that  Ninette  had  once  more  brought  off  a 
successful  coup ,  under  the  expert  guidance  of  the  master 
crook,  Serge  - . 

I  met  her  again,  some  time  afterwards,  at  a  small, 
very  select  cafe  chantant  in  Passy.  I  strongly  suspected 
that  she  was  again  on  “  business”  ;  but  though  I  watched 
her  with  some  interest,  I  did  not  on  that  occasion  see 
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or  subsequently  hear  of  the  sudden  loss  of  anyone’s 
valuables. 

Ninette  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  inside  of 
prison  walls.  She  has  served  sentences  of  a  year  and 

two  years,  and  Serge - ,  although  he  had  never 

done  “time”  in  France,  saw  a  good  deal  of  captivity 
in  Imperial  Russia  before  the  revolution. 

The  most  remarkable  woman  apache  in  the  whole 
of  Paris  is  certainly  the  woman  who  is  known  to  her 
fellow  crooks  as  VOiseau  de  Paradis.  She  is  so  called, 
not  only  because  of  the  gay  colours  which  she  affects ,  but 
also  because  of  the  tuft  of  feathers  which ,  on  occasion , 
tops  the  rest  of  her  apache  attire,  the  jumper,  short 
skirt,  silk  stockings  and  stilt-like  heels,  and  is  worn 
with  a  quaint,  mock-serious  air  which  always  gave  me 
much  secret  amusement,  though  I  believe  she  would 
have  generously  shared  my  joke  with  me,  without 
reproof — or  punishment. 

The  past  history  of  l  ’ Oiseau  de  Paradis  is  unknown ; 
she  is  a  woman  of  mystery,  and  although  she  is  a  well- 
known  figure  in  all  the  haunts  of  the  apache,  her  activi¬ 
ties  and  movements  she  keeps  absolutely  secret.  She 
works  alone,  and  her  only  “  professional”  associate  is  an 
Arab  from  Morocco,  who  is  usually  in  attendance  on  her. 

It  is  considered  an  honour  to  be  associated  with 
her  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  should  she  need  the 
services  of  an  apache,  she  has  only  to  make  it  known 
and  most  of  them  would  be  ready  to  serve  her.  I  know 
that,  at  one  time,  it  did  not  ill  please  me  to  hear  her 
refer  to  me  as  her  petit  anglais ,  in  whom,  for  a  time, 
she  took  an  almost  affectionate  interest. 
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I  remember  very  clearly  a  most  interesting  tete-a- 
tete  evening  meal  I  once  had  with  her,  at  her  most 
astonishing  appartement  in  the  Rue  des  Saules  in 
Montmartre,  furnished  almost  luxuriously  in  a  semi- 
Eastern,  semi-Louis  Ouatorze  style,  with  a  dash  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  bohemianism  of  Chelsea  in  it — as  though 
each  queer  side  of  VOiseau's  character  were  trying  to 
express  itself  in  this  odd  room. 

We  were  waited  upon  by  the  Arab  servant  and 
chaperoned  by  her  solemn-looking  greyhound,  Sappho, 
who  watched  her  and  followed  her  every  movement 
with  all  the  dog-like  affection  and  quiet  interest  of  a 
very  old  friend.  She  stroked  Sappho  with  extraordinary 
gentleness,  and  the  picture  of  her,  in  some  kind  of  soft 
yellow  neglige,  lying  back  on  a  black  divan  while  she 
talked  to  me  in  very  pretty  broken  English,  on  an 
astonishing  range  of  subjects,  is  with  me  very  clearly. 

It  interested  me  to  meet  this  woman,  for  she  was 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  woman  of  the  world  and 
outre  apache.  When  I  think  of  her,  acting  as  my  hostess 
that  evening  in  a  manner  which  embraced  both  dignity 
and  restraint,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  this 
same  woman,  when  “  at  work”,  not  only  defends  herself 
with  a  very  businesslike  automatic,  which  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  should  the  occasion  arise,  but, 
what  seems  to  me  almost  incredible  in  its  fierce  and 
barbaric  cruelty,  is  the  fact  that  she  has  had  sewn 
down  the  seams  of  her  clothes,  minute  fish-hooks,  so 
that  in  case  of  capture  the  hands  of  the  gendarme  would 
be  terribly  lacerated.  This  latter  fact  I  heard  some 
time  after  my  meeting  with  her,  or  I  do  not  think 
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the  interview  would  ever  have  taken  place,  for  there 
is  something  exceedingly  repellent  in  such  unnecessary 
and  pitiless  cruelty.  It  also  seems  to  accord  ill  with 
the  rest  of  her  cool  and  skilful  work,  which,  though 
“  crooked” ,  is  nevertheless  planned  and  carried  out 
with  an  efficiency,  which,  devoted  to  some  other  cause, 
might  conceivably  have  raised  her  very  much  above 
her  fellows  in  careers  that  do  not  suffer  the  sudden 
breaks  and  long  sterile  periods  which  are  bound  to 
punctuate  that  of  the  criminal. 

However,  I'Oiseau  de  Paradis  has  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful.  Not  very  long  ago,  I  heard  of 
her  as  having  robbed  a  house,  at  St.  Cloud,  of  jewels 
valued  at  Fr.  200,000.  On  this  occasion  she  was  attired 
in  men’s  clothes,  which,  I  believe,  was  really  her 
favourite  attire  when  at  “  work” ,  and  no  doubt  it  has 
often  proved  a  very  useful  disguise,  for  this  woman 
does  not  seem  familiar  with  many  prison  interiors,  in 
spite  of  a  long  list  of  burglaries  which  she  has 
undoubtedly  and  successfully  carried  through. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  though 
the  apache  woman  is  an  adventurous,  fearless  and 
coolly  unprincipled  being,  she  is  not  exactly  entitled 
to  the  glamour  and  romance  which  so  often  surrounds 
her,  and  which  does  not  really  extend  beyond  the 
undoubted  picturesqueness  of  her  costume.  In  spite  of 
her  pluck  and  independence,  which  alone  should  carry 
her  safely  and  easily  around  many  a  tight  corner,  she 
descends  to  a  cruelty  and  ferocity  which  are  never,  by 
any  chance,  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  her  nefarious 
activities . 


CHAPTER  III 


SOME  STORIES  OF  FRENCH  CRIMINALS 


TTAVING  given  some  account  of  the  apache  women 
A  A  of  Paris,  with  all  their  primitive  wildness,  a 
strange  mixture  of  practised  crime  and  mere  licentious¬ 
ness,  I  would  now  introduce  to  you  a  small  group  of 
French  “specialists”,  level-headed,  highly  skilled 
crooks,  known  to  the  police  of  many  countries,  including 
Scotland  Yard,  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  developing  and  polishing  their  own  particular 


“  line” . 

When  I  described  the  French  crook  as  an  ardent 
enthusiast  in  his  own  job,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  his  is  a  master-mind  whose  energies 
are  simply  misdirected,  and  whose  aim  is  to  relieve  the 
rich  of  their  superfluity,  with  consummate  skill  and  no 
further  soiling  of  his  hands.  His  aim  is  certainly,  by 
whatever  means,  to  annex  the  wealth  of  his  neighbour, 
but,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  French  crook  has 
no  fine  feeling  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  hands, 
and,  when  actually  at  work,  will  stop  at  nothing, 
including  murder,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  it,  or  if  it  promotes  his  own  safety. 

He  shares  this  tendency  towards  direct  violence 
with  his  fellows  in  America,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
actually  include  the  probability  of  having  to  deal  with 
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necessary  “  removals” ,  when  practising  a  raid  or  “  hold 
up”.  For  this  reason,  most  American  crooks  are 
practised  shots,  and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  are  in 
no  way  misrepresented  in  the  film  plays  seen  in  England , 
in  which  the  pointing  of  a  gun  is  commoner  than  a 
handshake,  and  the  “crumpling  up”  of  a  man  or  two, 
the  necessary  adjunct  to  each  “reel”. 

English  crooks  are  not  single-minded  enthusiasts 
without  violence,  but  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  generally  only  driven  to  it  in  abject  fear  of  their 
lives,  possibly,  too,  the  administration  of  the  “cat”, 
of  which  the  uninitiated  speak  so  glibly  but  which  is 
in  reality  an  excruciatingly  painful  process,  acts  as  a 
deterrent  and  assists  in  preserving  whatever  mildness 
towards  others  is  to  be  found  in  the  crook's  composition. 

Paul  Laceste,  a  Frenchman  born  at  Marseilles  but 
living  in  Paris,  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  is  a“  specialist” 
in  forgery  and  counterfeiting,  amazingly  skilful  and 
bewilderingly  elusive.  His  father  was  a  master  printer 
and  engraver,  who  sent  his  son  to  study  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  which  the  son  did,  at  a  very  early  age,  but  not 
the  art  and  craft  of  his  forbears,  which  had  been  the 
incorruptible  pursuit  of  the  ideal  in  decorative  printing 
and  fair  engraving.  Paul,  after  a  rapid  slide  down 
the  broad  road  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  decided  to 
turn  his  knowledge  to  account,  and  encouraged  by  his 
companion  of  the  moment,  Carl  Brissing,  a  German 
forger  who  dared  not  show  his  face  in  his  own  country, 
devoted  all  his  skill  to  the  reproduction  of  paper  money, 
at  first  beginning  on  a  small  scale  with  very  cautious 
“  distribution”  and  gradually  launching  out  and 
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enlarging  his  “  business”  until  checked  by  his  first 
period  of  imprisonment,  which  was  a  long  one;  for 
counterfeiting  is  heavily  punished  in  all  countries. 
Brissing,  however,  escaped,  left  France,  and  is,  I 
believe,  still  at  large  in  another  country,  though  he 
must  now  be  almost  an  old  man. 

On  his  release,  Laceste,  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
which  has  always  characterized  him,  returned  unwaver¬ 
ingly  to  his  “  trade” .  His  first  plant — a  very  complete 
apparatus  for  the  manufacturing  of  English,  French, 
American  and  Italian  notes — had,  of  course,  entirely 
disappeared  when  the  police  had  raided  his  workshop 
in  the  cellars  of  a  cafe  off  the  Rue  Antoinette.  It  was, 
therefore,  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  start  again, 
and  I  need  not  go  into  the  sources  of  the  new  44  capital” 
which  Laceste  found  it  necessary  to  accumulate  before 
he  was  satisfied,  but  with  these  ill-gotten  gains,  it  is 
very  certain  that  he  set  up  a  very  much  more  elaborate 
and  up-to-date  plant  than  the  first,  and  his  44  output” 
soon  became  such,  that  the  police  of  four  continents 
would  have  given  much  to  trace  the  flow  to  its  source. 

Laceste,  seeming  almost  to  bear  a  charmed  life, 
worked  on  in  his  secret,  underground  haunts,  year  after 
year,  with  periods  of  44  rest”  and,  I  believe,  of  reckless 
spending,  but  always  returning  to  his  44  work”  in  which 
he  is  still  actively  engaged. 

Paris  is  a  large  city,  with  countless  streets  and 
straggling  byways,  and  an  underworld  whose  limits 
and  confines  no  living  being  knows.  Somewhere  in 
the  borders  of  this  great  capital,  Paul  Laceste  is  estab¬ 
lished  to-day,  and  it  is  not  many  weeks  since  I  dined 
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with  him,  in  true  French  bourgeois  fashion,  at  his 
quiet  and  eminently  respectable-looking  villa.  After 
dinner  we,  my  friend  and  guide,  Etienne  Gaspard  and 
myself,  were  shown  our  host's  garden  and  conservatory 
of  which  he  is  very  proud,  and  the  garage  with  his 
newest  two-seater.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  Etienne 
had  explained  the  object  of  our  visit  or  whether  the 
subject  still  had  to  be  broached,  when  Laceste,  having 
explained  the  advantage  of  his  new  balloon  tyres, 
suddenfy,  while  bending  over  one  of  them,  opened  up 
a  completely  hidden  trap-door  and  with  a  low,  amused 
laugh,  pointed  down  to  a  long  flight  of  steps. 

This,  then,  was  the  secret  workshop,  and  Etienne, 
leading  the  way,  Laceste  came  last,  carefully  closing 
the  trap-door  behind  us.  He  now  preceded  us  into  a 
large  room,  containing  all  the  machinery,  presses, 
appliances  and  tools,  necessary  for  his  “  trade”.  With 
the  pride  of  the  successful  inventor,  he  explained  all 
their  uses,  the  different  steps  in  the  various  processes  and 
many  of  the  technical  difficulties  which  he  had  had  to 
overcome,  before  reaching  his  present  stage  of  efficiency. 

Suddenly,  with  a  murmured  apology,  he  hurried  to 
a  small  safe  and,  unlocking  it,  returned  to  us  with  an 
armful  of  neat  packets  of  notes.  Throwing  them  down 
on  to  a  table,  he  singled  out  a  packet  of  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes,  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow  to  me,  thrust  them  into  my 
hands,  backing  quickly  away,  and,  rather  like  a  child 
awaiting  the  expected  thanks  after  offering  his  gift, 
waited  with  a  pleased  and  triumphant  smile  for  my 
appreciation  of  his  handiwork  and  his  tribute. 
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His  face  fell  when  I  refused  them,  but  I  accepted 
one  as  a  souvenir,  and  holding  it  in  my  fingers,  I 
marvelled  at  its  perfection  and  crispness  as  I  handled 
it.  I  remarked  on  this  latter  quality  to  the  man  who 
had  made  it. 

“Ah,”  he  replied,  “but  not  really  crisp  enough  to 
deceive  the  expert,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  ever  will  be.”  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to 
us  that  the  peculiar  “  rustle”  belonging  to  genuine 
notes  has  never  been  successfully  reproduced,  for  the 
paper  used  is  manufactured  by  a  secret  process,  in 
special  mills  at  Laverstoke,  near  Winchester,  and 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

“Those  workmen,”  he  said,  “are  magnificent.  I 
can  afford  now — ”  with  a  wave  towards  his  plant — “  to 
admire  them.  Crooks  from  all  over  the  world  have 
approached  them,  and  offered  enormous  sums  of  money 
for — just  a  little  information;  but  it  has  never  been 
forthcoming .  ” 

He  now  pointed  out  another  discrepancy  in  the  note 
— its  bad  “wearing”  quality,  assuring  me  that  if  I 
carried  it  for  any  length  of  time  folded  in  four,  as  it 
was  at  that  moment  in  my  pocket  book,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  break  into  four  pieces,  which  it  has  since 
actually  done.  The  genuine  note  is  proof  against  this, 
wherein  lies  the  merit  of  the  real  paper. 

All  this  Laceste  explained  to  us  with  quiet  assurance, 
methodically  tying  up  the  packet  of  notes  which  I 
had  refused ,  and  adding  another  to  make  up  the  hundred 
again,  as  he  talked.  He  now  showed  us  bundles  of 
five-  and  ten-dollar  bills,  of  a  hundred  Franc  notes 
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and  English  one-pound  and  ten-pound  Bank  of  England 
notes,  all  of  which  looked  perfect  to  me;  but  with  a 
sigh  and  a  shake  of  his  head,  he  pointed  out  further 
faults  which  the  experts  and  the  majority  of  bank 
employees  detect  immediately. 

Returning  now  to  the  house,  he  gave  us,  over  our 
cognacs  in  his  comfortable  smoking-room,  some  details 
of  his  modes  for  distribution.  He  had  not  even  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  his  house,  and  yet  he  had  agents  for  his 
“business”  all  over  the  world — in  London,  New  York, 
and  in  all  the  great  commercial  and  pleasure  centres. 
The  notes  he  sent  in  bundles  of  a  hundred  and  two 
hundred  to  these  agents,  who  in  their  turn  re-sold 
them  in  retail  quantities  to  crook  buyers.  If  such 
a  man  were  caught  passing  one  of  these  “dud”  notes, 
he  might,  of  course,  plead  ignorance,  but  if  caught, 
he  was  still  unable  to  give  away  the  actual  forger, 
simply  because  he  did  not  know  him,  having  bought 
his  notes  third  hand. 

It  all  sounds  very  simple,  yet  is  actually  fraught 
with  immense  risk  from  beginning  to  end;  and  as  I 
wished  this  misguided  old  enthusiast  “  au  revoir” ,  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  long  his  rope  really  was, 
and  whether  I  should  see  him  again,  standing  framed 
in  the  light  and  warmth  of  his  own  doorway. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  “  specialists”  of  another 
kind,  and  inseparable  in  my  mind,  for  I  first  met 
both  together,  one  night  at  the  Maison  Doree  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  are  Etienne  Caton  and  a  certain 

Madame  P - ,  notorious  criminals  in  different  “  lines” , 

who,  though  they  do  not  “work”  together,  are  close 
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friends,  always  exhibiting  an  amicable,  though  slightly 
ironical,  tolerance  towards  each  other's  “  methods” . 

I  knew  a  good  deal  about  Caton  and  found  him  that 
evening,  as  usual,  immaculately  dressed,  in  clothes 
that  had  been  made  in  Savile  Row,  according  to  his 
custom,  for  he  had  an  absolute  veneration  for  English 
tailors  and  was,  I  remember,  almost  childishly  pleased 
when  I  told  him  one  day  that  he  had  something  of 
le  type  anglais ;  I  even  met  him  once,  and  at  Auteuil  of 
all  places,  in  the  baggiest  of  chestnut-coloured  “plus 
fours”  ever  seen  off  a  British  golf-course,  to  the  quiet 

amusement  of  Madame  P - ,  who  was  with  him, 

dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  softest  pearl  grey,  every 
detail  of  her  toilette  bearing  the  exquisite  finish  which 
no  woman  in  the  world  understands  like  the  Parisienne. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  small  incident  occurred 

which  gave  me  the  clue  as  to  Madame  P - ’s  real 

profession .  Caton ,  of  course ,  I  knew  to  be  the  notorious 
jewel  thief;  he  was  well  known  to  the  police  of  almost 
any  country  in  Europe,  and  so  amazingly  dexterous 
that  I  have  seen  him  steal  the  diamond  rings  from  a 
woman’s  fingers  while  shaking  hands  with  her. 

I  remember  him  too,  one  memorable  evening  at  a 

certain  great  ball,  when  Comtesse  - ,  with  startled 

face  and  hands  to  her  throat,  suddenly  realized  that 
her  pearl  necklace  was  no  longer  there,  and,  turning 
with  piteous  eyes  to  her  partner,  begged  him  to  tell 
her  what  to  do,  as  the  pearls  were  an  heirloom  and  so 
perfect  as  to  be  almost  priceless. 

Caton,  for  it  was  he,  in  immaculate  attire,  and 
absolutely  faultlessly  “turned  out”  as  usual,  was  all 
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sympathy,  and  soothing  his  partner,  hurried  her  off 
to  the  nearest  steward,  to  whom  he  begged  her  to  give 
a  careful  description  of  the  pearls,  with  their  number 
and  kind  of  clasp,  and,  further,  gravely  suggested  to 
the  steward  that  a  quiet  search  might  be  instituted , 
as  well  as  the  police  notified  without  delay.  Leaving 

the  Comtesse - reassured  and  grateful,  in  the  hands 

of  her  elderly  husband,  Caton  quietly  disappeared, 
and,  in  the  privacy  of  a  taxi-cab,  allowed  his  fingers 
to  dwell  pleasurably  on  the  perfection  of  the  famous 
- pearls,  as,  in  the  darkness,  he  slowly  and  linger¬ 
ingly  counted  them.  And  this  was  no  isolated  instance, 
for  I  know  that  this  trick  has  been  performed  by  him, 
both  before  and  since  that  particular  Bal,  wherein  he 
has  shown  as  much  skill  as  an  actor  as  a  thief. 

On  our  return  drive  from  Auteui  1  that  evening  in 

Madame  P - ’s  luxurious  car,  her  particular44  line”  was 

quietly  and  unostentatiously  revealed  to  me.  Sitting 
comfortably  back  amongst  the  cushions ,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  she  produced  her  cigarette  case,  a  small  heavy 
gold  one,  and  was  about  to  extract  a  cigarette,  when, 
suddenly  looking  up  at  me,  she  hesitated,  then  handed 
me  the  case.  I  was  about  to  take  one,  when,  drawing 
back  her  hand,  she  looked  at  me,  an  unmistakable 
message  in  her  eyes. 

44  Not  that  one,”  she  said  deliberately,  44  try  the  one 
at  the  end  there,”  pointing  to  it,  and  she  held  her 
finger  over  it,  while  she  attempted  to  read  my  face. 

“Non?”  she  questioned  smoothly  44  Eh  hien,  return 
to  your  old  pipe,  yes,  you  may  smoke,”  and  she  sat 
back  in  silence. 
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I  knew  that  this  was  one  of  the  fairly  usual  methods 
for  distributing  cocaine,  “  neige ” ,  as  it  is  called  amongst 
Parisian  addicts  to  the  drug,  and  that  there  is  actually 
one  caf£  where  it  is  regularly  retailed  in  this  way; 
in  genuine  packets  of  cigarettes,  one,  or  two,  may 
have  received  a  “  re-packing”  and  the  drug  concealed 
in  them.  The  proprietor  of  the  cafe  is  “  in  the  know”, 
and  the  retailers  have  a  special  system  of  distributing 
these  cigarettes,  in  the  most  casual  and  guileless  manner, 
to  recognized  customers. 

Continuing  our  drive,  the  car  presently  drew  up 

at  Madame  P - 's  beautiful  house  in  Neuilly,  where 

we  were  to  sup  that  night,  and  on  the  concierge  opening 
the  gates  with  a  low  bow,  we  swept  round  a  forecourt 
and  up  to  the  double  front  doors  which  were  already 
wide  open,  showing  a  brilliantly  lit  hall,  beyond  the 
silhouette  of  a  portly  maitre  d’ hotel,  who,  with  much 
obsequiousness,  now  advanced  to  meet  us. 

In  assisting  Madame  and  her  guests  to  alight,  that 
discreet-looking  individual  never  quite  knew  whom  he 
was  admitting  into  the  house,  for  its  visitors  were 
many,  and  their  rank  and  position  such,  that  even  the 
police,  who  were  quite  aware  of  the  object  of  these 
visits,  chose  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  certain  soirees , 
where  even  such  ruses  as  the  “  treated”  cigarette  were 
abandoned  and  drugs  injected — true,  in  charming 
surroundings — but  quite  openly,  into  the  habitues, 
who  had  grown  absolutely  to  depend  upon  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  Madame  P - .  What  is  a  gendarme  to) 

do  on  such  occasions,  when,  on  discreetly  examining 
the  number  of  a  waiting  limousine,  he  discovers  that 
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it  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  State  officials 
of  the  Republic  of  France?  In  this  case,  he  must  often 
have  shrugged  his  shoulders,  in  truly  Gallic  fashion, 
and  passed  on. 

We  supped  that  night  in  a  large  white  panelled 
dining-room,  with  shining  parquet  floor  on  which  were 
flung  several  magnificent  white  bear-skins.  A  long 
table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  but  a  meal  for 

three  was  laid  on  a  smaller  one,  in  front  of  an  open 

conservatory  with  a  glass,  dome -shaped  roof,  and  lit 
by  electric  lights  concealed  in  coloured  glass,  water- 
lilies  floating  in  a  marble  basin,  into  which  the  water 
of  a  fountain  dripped  with  cool,  refreshing  sound. 

We  were  waited  upon  by  the  butler,  during  whose 
deft  ministrations  our  hostess  talked  languidly  of  the 
small  happenings  of  the  day  at  Auteuil,  and  of  a  recent 
visit  she  had  made  to  England.  Leaving  us  established 
in  the  conservatory  with  coffee  and  liqueurs,  the  man 

finally  left  us,  and  Madame  P - ,  settling  down  in  a 

long  basket  chair,  bade  me  give  her  news  of  certain 

people  and  affairs  in  London,  while  she  idly  dabbled 
her  fingers  in  the  basin  beside  which  we  were 
sitting. 

Suddenly,  she  raised  her  head  and  listened  atten¬ 
tively. 

“What  is  that?”  she  whispered  eagerly. 

1  The  house  was  very  silent,  and  beyond  the  sound 
■  )f  our  own  voices  and  the  quiet  dripping  of  the  fountain 
)  ’  had  heard  nothing.  Presently,  there  came  the  sound 
!:)f  a  low,  musical  mot  or -horn  not  very  far  distant  from 
tthe  house. 
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“Wait  a  moment,”  she  said  quietly,  and  soon  the 
note  rang  out  again,  as  though  the  driver  were  returning 
the  way  he  had  come . 

Without  delay,  Madame  now  rang  a  bell  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  the  butler  arrived,  dressed  in  a  light 
overcoat,  an  umbrella,  valise  and  thermos-flask  in  his 
hands,  as  though  ready  for  a  journey. 

“Victor,”  said  his  mistress  immediately,  “the  taxi 
is  at  the  door ;  your  train  will  leave  the  Gare  St .  Lazare 
in  an  hour's  time;  I  hope  you  will  have  a  safe  journey. 
Have  you  everything?” 

The  butler  held  up  the  valise,  and  then,  with  a 
slight  bow,  he  turned  and  quietly  walking  the  length 
of  the  long  dining-room,  carefully  closed  the  door  and 
was  gone. 

Filling  my  pipe,  I  sat  wondering  whether  Madame 

P -  would  give  any  explanation  of  this  somewhat 

odd  proceeding,  when,  without  further  preamble,  she 
said,  with  a  sigh:  “That  taxi  belongs  to  a  ‘snow' 
syndicate,  and  they  have  run  out.” 

Frankly  puzzled,  I  looked  almost  stupidly  at  her, 
my  pipe  suspended  in  mid-air.  “Run  out?”  I  mur¬ 
mured  . 

“Yes,  run  out,”  she  mimicked,  and  then  with  a 
flashing  smile  she  continued.  “It  has  been  up  and 
down  the  boulevards  all  the  evening,  and,  for  some 
reason ,  cannot  get  back  to  headquarters  for  freshi 
supplies.  Every  'snow'  lover  in  Paris  knows  thatt 
horn,”  she  went  on  in  a  musing,  almost  cynical  voice,, 
“and  when  they  hear  it  they  come  out  and  ‘engage' 
it,  like  Victor  did  just  now,”  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
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“only  Victor  has  gone  with  a  fresh  supply,  which  I 
have  to  do  for  them  sometimes.  All  the  others  get 
into  the  taxi,  but  it  is  never  empty  when  they  do, 
because  inside,  sitting  well  back,  is  an  agent,  who, 
during  the  journey ,  hands  them  over  what  they  have  come 
for.  If  anyone  else  hails  the  taxi,  the  driver,  one  of 
the  cleverest  agents  the  syndicate  has,  simply  points 
out  that  he  is  engaged  and  passes  on.  Then  the  passenger 
alights,  pays  the  driver,  as  a  blind,  of  course,  in  case 
he  is  being  watched,  and  then,  poor  fool — ”  in  cool, 
scathing  tones — “hurries  back  to  his  own  address, 
with  his  ‘snow’. 

“Do  have  one  of  my  orchids,”  she  said  suddenly, 
springing  up  from  her  chair,  and,  wandering  from 
plant  to  plant,  she  cut  me  a  magnificent  specimen 
which  she  put  into  the  lapel  of  my  coat. 

“Now  then,  petite  amie ,”  laughed  Caton,  “no 
tricks !  ” 

“Rest  assured,”  she  smiled  up  at  me,  “that  is  only 
another  way  we  have  of  passing  ‘snow’.  See,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  poor  flower,”  and  she  held  it  up  again. 
“There  are  flower  girls  who  pass  it,  in  posies,  for  me, 
but  you  shall  not  have  any,  since  I  see  you  do  not 
want  it,”  and  she  turned  away  to  ring  the  bell. 

It  was  answered  by  Victor,  once  again  in  spotless 
shirt-front,  who,  quite  undisturbed,  helped  us  into  our 
coats,  though  less  than  half  an  hour  previously  he  had 
left  the  house  dressed  for  a  journey.  He  had,  of  course, 
dismissed  the  taxi,  at  no  very  great  distance  from 
the  house,  and  merely  returned  by  another  route,  not 
having  been  within  miles  of  the  Gare  St.  Lazare. 
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As  I  looked  at  this  discreet  and  extraordinarily 
capable-looking  individual,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
at  the  history  of  the  man,  content  apparently  with  a 
menial  as  well  as  a  risky  occupation ;  but  I  heard 
afterwards  that  he  received  an  enormous  salary  from 

Madame  P - ,  as  well  as  certain  “bonuses”,  which 

no  doubt  he  considered  worth  his  work,  since  he  had 
been  with  her  for  many  years. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  cannot  pass  on  without 
introducing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  criminals  in 
the  whole  of  France,  an  old  man,  known  to  the  under¬ 
world  of  Paris  as  “  Cinquante-deux”  (52) .  But  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  number  of  an  ex-convict;  it  is 
the  number  of  the  very  stately  rue ,  in  which  this 
man,  who  bears  an  ancient  name,  lives.  The  grand 

monde  of  Paris  knows41  Cinquante-deux”  as  the  Due - , 

and  though  he  is  not  liked,  his  house  is  frequently  the 
place  of  reception  for  the  most  notable  people,  chiefly 
of  the  old  noblesse ,  who,  with  a  shrug,  realize  that  they 
might  as  well  retire  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
provinces  if  they  are  not  on  visiting  terms  with  le 

Due - in  Paris,  for  he  is  one  of  the  people,  socially, 

worth  knowing.  For  successive  generations,  back  to 
the  very  early  days,  his  family  has  figured  in  the  Court 
life  of  France,  and  like  the  red  hair  of  one  family  or 
the  loose  under-lip  of  another,  his  has  always  been 
conspicuous  for  its  profligacy  and  its  intriguing  pro¬ 
pensities,  which  recur  with  unfailing  regularity  through 
centuries,  ending  in  the  present  representation,  who  is 
the  last  of  his  line  and  not  the  least  endowed  of  its 
members . 
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Amongst  Parisian  crooks,  “  Cinquante-deux”  is  also 
referred  to  as  the  “  Father  of  the  Underworld” ,  having 
earned  this  title  from  a  curious  “  benevolence”  which 
he  invariably  exercises  towards  crooks  who  need  help, 
often  a  period  of  forced  “  retirement” ,  or  he  pays  for 
the  defence  of  a  criminal  unable  to  do  so  for  himself, 
if  a  suitable  request  is  made  to  him,  for  he  is  a  great 
stickler  for  his  privileges  and  the  deference  which  he 
considers  due  to  himself.  Money  is  advanced;  but 
in  spite  of  his  pride  of  race  and  his  disdain  for  the 
canaille,  he  is  not  in  the  least  above  extracting  payment 
with  interest  of  every  franc  he  has  advanced,  and  there 
is  not  a  crook  in  Paris  who  would  dare  to  attempt 
to  evade  payment,  for,  old  though  he  now  is,  the 

Due - would  pursue  his  revenge  to  the  end,  and, 

through  one  of  his  emissaries,  would  stop  at  nothing 
in  his  cold,  relentless  anger,  to  punish  that  man. 

He  is  himself  one  of  the  cleverest  crooks  in  France, 
but  so  subtle  and  crafty,  that  though  generally  more 
or  less  mistrusted,  no  one  can  actually  put  a  finger 
on  the  exact  point  of  his  transgression  of  the 
law. 

The  last  time  I  met  him  was  at  the  Opera,  where, 
seated  in  a  box,  his  thin  lined  face  the  colour  of  ivory, 
with  dark,  ever  moving  eyes,  he  sat  alone,  orders  and 
decorations  on  his  breast,  while  he  drummed  his  fingers 
and  nodded  his  head  to  the  lilting  music  of  “  Les  Cloches 
de  Corneville”. 

Everyone  either  fears  or  dislikes  the  Due  - . 

Even  in  the  underworld  he  is  spoken  of  in  guarded 
tones,  and  it  is  only  when  necessity  forces  that  a  crook 
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will  resort  to  those  “  loans”  advanced  by  “  Cinquante- 
deux”,  who  in  the  silky,  lisping  tones  of  his  cultured 
voice,  will  urge  that  he  is,  after  all,  only  desiring  the 
payment  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  borrower  should 
have  realized  before  that  a  pound  of  flesh  is  not  fifteen 
ounces. 

I  have  presented  to  you  a  group  of  famous  French 
crooks;  but  there  are  many  more,  among  the  shadows, 
many  of  whom  I  hope  to  bring  before  you  in  the  coming 
chapters,  so  that  you  may  learn  to  know  something 
of  that  “other  side”,  with  all  its  queer,  violent  rising 
and  falling  in  the  tide  of  life. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SOME  TALES  OF  FRENCH  BURGLARS,  INCLUDING 
“LA  MOUCHE”,  PARIS’S  MASTER  CRACKSMAN 

IN  the  underworld  of  Paris,  the  burglar  has  always 
*  ranked  as  something  of  a  personage  amongst  his 
fellow  crooks,  a  man  of  certain  reserves  and  cool  indepen¬ 
dence,  as  remote  from  the  mere  pickpocket  as  the  prima 
donna  from  the  bustling  scene-shifter. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this  supremacy,  chief 
among  them  being  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  the 
average  burglar,  intelligence  which  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  mere  “sharpness”,  and  which,  usually 
coupled  with  good  education  and  a  cultivated  savoir 
faire ,  go  far  towards  giving  the  burglar  the  prestige 
which  is  undoubtedly  his  in  the  underworld  of  Paris . 

The  planning  of  a  robbery  under  the  modem  con¬ 
ditions  of  safe-guarding  property,  the  perfecting  of 
every  detail  in  connection  with  it,  and,  above  all,  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  or  at  very  least, 
of  its  workings  in  certain  directions,  require  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  intelligence  which,  though  distorted,  is 
generally  of  no  mean  order.  And  it  is  this  latter  know¬ 
ledge  which  enables  him  to  understand  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  savoir  faire  of  the  man  of  the  world  are  as 
necessary  a  part  of  his  equipment  as  is  his  flawless 
jemmy  or  any  other  of  his  cracksman’s  tools. 
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The  successful  burglar  knows  that  before  he  can  put 
finger  on  safe  or  strong-box,  he  must  somehow  get  the 
entree  into  the  house,  generally  effected  either  by  some 
simple  ruse  seldom  suspected  by  the  unwary  house¬ 
holder,  or  quite  openly,  by  joining  the  guests  at  a 
ball  or  society  “  crush” ,  thereby  discovering  the  lie  of 
the  rooms,  the  difficulties  and  risks  to  be  encountered, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  habits  of  the  household, 
opportunities  obviously  denied  to  the  “  rough”  or  the 
ordinary  sharper. 

Further,  he  frequents  the  theatres  and  cafes  in 
which  the  jewels  of  Society  are  likely  to  be  worn,  and 
with  the  practised  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  singles  out 
gems,  the  annexing  of  which  shall,  at  some  not  far 
distant  date,  be  his  next  object.  He  frequents  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  Society  takes  its  airings,  and 
here ,  too ,  though  flaneur  he  appears  to  be ,  his  thoughts 
are,  nevertheless,  still  busy  with  those  intricate 
problems,  which  only  too  often  work  out  successfully 
and  “  leave  nothing  over”. 

The  Parisian  burglar  sometimes  works  a  “  lone 
hand”,  and  very  often  cloaks  his  crooked  activities 
under  the  bona  fide  ones  of  a  genuine  business,  which 
is  run  as  a  mask  for  his  real  adventures.  In  this  case 
he  keeps  a  good  car,  lives  in  very  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  takes  himself  to  his  occupations  en  ville 
in  most  correct  fashion,  leaving  his  often  totally 
unsuspecting  family  to  their  daily  routine  of  pleasant 
prosperity . 

The  majority  work  in  well-organized  gangs,  the 
division  of  labour  being  made  with  a  due  regard  for 
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each  crook's  particular  “line”.  The  man  who  knows 
how  to  dress  and  bluff,  will  obtain  the  inside  informa¬ 
tion;  a  second  commits  the  actual  robbery,  and  a 
third  will  be  ready  for  the  instant  disposal  by  motor, 
of  the  stolen  goods  to  some  “fence”  (receiver).  There 
may  also  be  a  leader,  who  directs  operations  without 
even  approaching  the  scene  of  action;  he  nevertheless 
claims  a  large  share  of  the  spoils. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  romantic,  of  contemporary  French  burglars,  is 
the  individual  known  to  Parisian  “  crooked”  circles  as 
“  La  Mouche ” ,  and  although  I  have  not  actually  met 
this  slight,  elusive  figure,  whose  nickname  of  “The 
Fly”  is  said  to  fit  so  aptly,  I  have  perhaps  had  unique 
opportunities  of  hearing,  from  “  inside” ,  his  methods, 
many  of  his  exploits,  and  perhaps,  in  this  case,  more 
interesting  than  these,  of  the  strange  adventure  which 
led  to  his  marriage  and  to  his  temporary  departure 
from  the  crooked  way. 

“  La  Mouche ”  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  he  knows 
Paris  as  he  knows  his  pocket,  wTorks  absolutely  alone, 
and  darts  from  one  end  of  the  gay  city  to  the  other, 
in  extraordinarily  baffling  fashion .  He  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  usual  haunts  of  the  underworld,  and  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  clever  and  dangerous  burglar,  really 
very  little  is  known  of  him  in  those  circles.  Certain 
daring  and  skilful  robberies,  chronicles  in  the  Matin 
and  the  Figaro  can  only  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  very  elusive  “Mouche” ,  who,  singlehanded,  has 
learnt  to  cover  his  tracks  with  so  much  cunning  and 
aplomb . 
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His  first  meeting  with  the  woman  who  became  his 
wife  was  so  very  nearly  his  last  in  this  world,  that  it 
seems  strange  that  the  shock  of  that  meeting,  together 
with  the  circumstances  which  followed  it,  did  not 
effect  a  complete  change  of  direction  for  “  La  Mouche” ; 
to  so  very  few  crooks  does  the  chance  ever  come  ot 
turning  volte  face  so  easily  and  unnoticeably  as  came 
to  him  then,  had  he  chosen  to  take  it. 

He  had  been  watching  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  in  which  lived  a  young  and  decidedly  beautiful 
woman,  alone,  but  for  a  quiet,  dark-eyed,  smooth 
skinned  old  woman,  whose  snowy  coif  and  neat  dress 
suggested  the  faithful  old-world  servant.  His  plans 
completed,  he  had  chosen  the  night  for  his  entry  into 
this  quiet  menage  and  it  had  seemed  an  unusually 
simple  affair;  but  either  owing  to  some  carelessness  on 
his  part,  or  to  Fortune  scowling  at  his  utter  want  of 
chivalry,  whatever  the  reason,  he  soon  found  himself 
entangled  in  the  veriest  amateur's  bungles. 

Having  easily  effected  an  entry  into  the  house,  he 
had  made  a  search  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  with 
somewhat  disappointing  results,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  bedrooms,  only  one  of  which,  on  the  first  floor,  he 
knew  to  be  occupied,  the  old  servant  sleeping  in  a  large 
garret  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Two  bedrooms,  the  furniture  of  which  was  shrouded 
in  linen  covers,  heavy  and  awkwardly  slippery,  had 
unwillingly  yielded  him  but  the  merest  trifles,  and 
with  some  disgust  he  had  turned  to  the  third,  in  which 
further  disappointment  awaited  him.  It  had  been 
converted  into  a  music-room,  containing  little  else  but 
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a  grand  piano,  piles  of  books,  and  several  pots  of  roses; 
it  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  a  highly  polished 
floor,  absolutely  devoid  of  any  kind  of  covering.  The 
last  flicker  of  his  torch  as  he  looked  round  this  room 
also  showed  him  a  large  grey  cat,  curled  up  in  a  basket, 
under  the  tail  of  the  piano  and  looking  fixedly  at  him 
with  watchful,  expectant  eyes.  Hastily  he  put  out  his 
light  and  turned  back  again  towards  the  landing. 
Here  he  paused,  for  now  was  about  to  begin  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  night’s  work,  the  appropriation  of 
certain  jewels  from  a  room  in  which  their  owner  was 
sleeping,  never  an  easy  task. 

A  dock  upon  the  stairs  suddenly  gave  out  a  loud 
preparatory  whir,  leading  up  to  two  sonorous  strokes. 
It  was  so  close  to  his  head  that  it  startled  him  into 
a  quick,  nervous  movement,  bringing  his  knuckles 
sharply  against  the  panels  of  the  woodwork  behind 
him.  The  noise  sounded  to  him  dangerously  loud  and 
clear,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  stood  rigidly  still, 
listening  intently,  while  the  last  faint  vibrations  of 
the  clock  died  away.  Then  all  was  silent  again  and 
venturing  forward,  he  slowly  and  cautiously  felt  his 
way  towards  his  “  hostess’s”  room. 

With  infinite  care  he  turned  the  handle,  and  slowly, 
inch  by  inch ,  crept  into  the  room .  A  faint  perfume  hung 
upon  the  air  as  the  door  opened  slowly  and  heavily  over  the 
thick  soft  carpet .  Closing  it  slowly  and  cautiously ,  he  now 
made  his  way  into  the  room,  and  drawing  out  his  torch, 
in  the  shelter  of  a  chair  back,  he  touched  the  button. 

Absolute  stillness  reigned,  and  “  La  Mouche” ,  his 
finger  on  the  torch ,  paused ,  not  even  able  to  distinguish 
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the  faintest  sounds  of  breathing.  He  pressed  the  button, 
and  then,  wonderingly,  he  pushed  it  again,  and  yet 
again,  but  there  was  no  resulting  flash;  the  bulb 
remained  a  dull  blank.  There  he  stood,  the  useless 
lamp  in  his  hand,  a  feeling  almost  of  helplessness  upon 
him.  That  he,  “La  Mouche" ,  should  have  failed  to  see 
that  it  was  charged,  seemed  to  him  almost  ludicrous, 
an  inexperienced  burglar's  mistake.  Impatiently 
thrusting  the  lamp  into  his  pocket,  he  determined  to 
continue  his  investigations  without  it — a  risky  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  it  soon  proved  a  most  difficult  one. 

The  room  was  large,  seeming  to  be  as  much  sitting- 
room  as  bedroom,  and  it  appeared  to  contain  an 
unusual  profusion  of  draperies  and  obstacles  as  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  round  bow  window  in  which , 
he  knew,  stood  the  dressing-table. 

Suddenly  “La  Mouche ”  stood  still,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  head  and  pounding  in  the  temples,  and 
sharply  drew  back  his  hand  as  though  it  had  been 
stung.  In  his  groping,  his  touch  had  suddenly 
encountered  the  unmistakable  warmth  and  smoothness 
of  a  human  face.  He  stood,  rooted  to  the  spot,  curiously 
unnerved.  There  was  a  sudden  movement,  a  short, 
gasping  breath,  then,  for  a  moment,  silence;  but 
before  “  La  Mouche ”  had  time  to  recover  his  presence 
of  mind,  there  was  a  swift  rustle,  a  few  sharp  sounds, 
and  the  room  was  flooded  with  light. 

A  woman,  her  eyes  wide  and  startled,  stood  on  the 
far  side  of  a  tall,  four-poster  bedstead,  looking  steadily 
at  him,  a  small  pistol  in  her  hand,  held  at  a  perfectly 
effective  angle.  For  some  seconds  neither  spoke  nor 
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moved,  as  they  stared,  both  a  little  dazzled  by  the 
sudden  light,  into  each  other’s  eyes.  The  woman’s 
breath  came  quickly  and  her  lips  were  pressed  bravely 
together,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  wavering  or  indecision 
in  her  attitude.  “  La  Mouche ”  looked  at  her,  his  face 
relaxing  into  a  smile,  and  then,  with  a  small  shrug, 
he  made  as  though  to  move  towards  her,  around  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

“I  shall  kill  you  if  you  do,”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice . 

“La  Mouche ”  bowed  low-  “Madame,  if  you  will 
but  allow  me  to  pass  you  and  reach  either  the  window 
or  the  door — ”  but  before  the  sentence  was  concluded 
there  came  the  noise  of  a  report,  sounding  loudly  in 
the  quiet  room,  and  in  his  shoulder  a  spot  of  burning, 
scorching  pain. 

The  woman  threw  the  pistol  from  her  on  to  the 
bed,  and  looked  across  at  “La  Mouche” ,  from  whose 
face  the  smile  had  faded,  and  whose  arm  hung  awkwardly 
by  his  side  in  a  stiff,  odd-looking  way.  And  now,  in 
the  doorway,  there  appeared  a  queer  little  figure, 
night -cap  awry,  her  face  pale,  while  she  clutched  at 
the  red  pelerine  she  had  hastily  flung  around  her 
shoulders . 

“Mademoiselle,  what  is  it?  What  has  happened?” 

“Come  here,  Jeanne,  come  quickly,  I  don’t  know 
what  I  have  done,”  panted  the  girl,  running  towards 
the  old  servant. 

“La  Mouche” ,  who  was  feeling  intolerable  shoots  of 
pain  in  his  shoulder  and  down  his  arm,  had  sunk  into 
a  chair. 
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“  Mademoiselle,”  he  murmured, “  you  are  not  wanting 
in  courage ;  you  have  now  only  to — to  telephone  for — ” 
his  voice  trailed  away.  The  room  had  grown  indistinct 
and  it  was  really  very  difficult  to  keep  his  ideas  clear. 
Jeanne  and  the  girl  both  started  towards  him  as  his 
head  dropped  forward. 

“Jeanne,  goat  once  and  telephone  for  old  Doctor 
Henri,”  ordered  her  mistress  in  sharp,  decided  tones, 
“  then  come  back  quickly  and  help  me.” 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  the  two  women 
had  got  “  La  Mouche ”  on  to  a  sofa  and  had  bandaged 
the  shoulder,  and  now  Jeanne  hurried  down  to  admit 
the  old  practitioner,  who  had  known  Mademoiselle  from 
a  child. 

“  What's  all  this?”  he  asked  testilv  as  he  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  actors  in  this  extraordinary  drama; 
the  flushed,  busy  girl  with  her  sponges  and  bandages, 
the  unconscious  young  man  on  the  sofa,  and,  staring 
down  again  at  him,  the  old  doctor  decided  that  he  was 
really  very  good-looking,  and  Jeanne  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  shocked  indignant  look  on  her  respectable 
old  face  as  she  fetched  and  carried  for  Mademoiselle, 
who  would  brook  no  contradiction. 

Fuming  with  impatience  and  curiosity,  the  old  man 
had  no  choice  but  to  proceed  with  the  dressing  of  the 
wound,  for  Mademoiselle  refused  to  give  any  explanation 
and  Jeanne  stood  by,  her  lips  closed  in  obstinate  silence. 

On  completing  his  examination,  the  doctor  declared 
that  the  man ,  whoever  he  was — this  in  tones  of  extreme 
exasperation — ought  not  really  to  be  moved;  where¬ 
upon  Mademoiselle  declared  that  she  and  Jeanne  would 
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look  after  him  until  he  was  in  a  state  to  be  moved, 
and  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  remonstrances  and  objec¬ 
tions,  held  firmly  to  her  decision. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  “  La  Mouche ”  was  carefully 
tended  by  Mademoiselle  and  her  old  servant,  and  it 
was  during  this  period,  of  pity  on  one  side,  pain  and 
helplessness  on  the  other,  that  the  queer  romance 
developed.  “  La  Mo uche” ,  remorseful,  ashamed,  eager 
and  impatient  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  show  this  girl 
what  he  could  and  would  do;  she,  repelled  and  yet 
attracted  in  spite  of  herself  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness,  finally  yielded  to  his  ardent  pleading, 
and  “La  Mouche ”,  triumphant,  finally  won  his 
suit. 

One  day,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  not  very 
long  after  that  eventful  first  meeting,  the  marriage  was 
celebrated,  before  a  very  small  group  of  slightly  puzzled 
friends,  and  “  La  Mouche ”  disappeared  absolutely  from 
his  old  haunts — for  a  time — retiring  into  a  totally 
different  life  with  his  beautiful  and  all  too  trusting 
wife.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  was  forced 
to  the  sad  conclusion  that  she  had  most  certainly  made 
a  pitiable  mistake. 

“La  Mouche ”,  crooked  through  and  through, 
gradually  slipped  away  from  her,  and  as  though  his 
evil  energies  had  received  an  extra  fillip  from  his  brief 
rest  from  them,  now  launched  forth  into  the  most 
daring  robberies  on  a  large  scale ,  and  to  such  an  extent , 
that  it  was  not  long  before  the  Prefet  de  Police  was 
forced  to  offer  a  large  reward  for  information  leading 
to  his  capture. 
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The  information  was  soon  forthcoming,  for  “  honour 
among  thieves”  is  an  exploded  theory,  and  a  day 
dawned  when  “  La  Mouche” ,  his  wings  pinioned,  was 
transferred  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  gay  city  with  all 
its  possibilities  and  pleasures,  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  grey,  dreary  prison  cell,  where  he  spent  four  long 
years  of  enforced  monotony  during  which,  his  wife, 
home  and  opportunities,  became  things  of  the  past — 
were  dreams  and  shadows. 

“ La  Mouche ”  is,  however,  again  at  large,  and  no 
longer  than  five  weeks  ago,  Paris  crooks  recognized  his 
handiwork  in  a  certain  successful  robbery  at  Vincennes, 
where  the  house  of  a  banker  had  been  broken  into,  and 
money  and  securities  to  the  amount  of  Fr.  200,000, 
together  with  some  uncut  emeralds,  entrusted  to  the 
banker  by  a  customer  for  safe  keeping,  had  been  stolen. 

After  this  event,  “  La  Mouche ”  at  once  left  France, 
and  it  would  not  really  surprise  me  to  hear  that  he  is 
in  hiding  in  London,  which  has  been  described  as  “the 
safest  crooks  ’  retreat  in  the  world”  .  One  can  only  wonder 
at  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Madame  “  La  Mouche ” . 

Although  many  burglars  have  almost  conven  tional  ways  j 
of  entering  a  house,  such  as  by  the  front  door,  by  balcony, 
window,  or  conservatory,  they  are  also  sometimes  driven 
to  effect  an  entrance,  either  via  the  roof,  or  to  go  to  the  ; 
other  extreme,  through  grating  or  coal  shoot,  thence  up 
to  the  scene  of  action,  with  what  dignity  is  left  to  them. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  certain  Jean  Cauler,  with  , 
four  assistants,  effected  an  entrance  into  a  jeweller's  1 
shop  in  the  Avenue  de  Tourville,  by  means  of  a  grating  j, 
in  the  cellar  beneath  the  shop.  Unlike  “  La  Mouche” , 
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these  men  were  absolutely  vicious  and  brutal  in  type, 
apaches  from  the  lowest  dens  of  Montmartre,  to  whom 
this  shop  offered  fairly  easy  opportunity,  the  pro¬ 
prietor's  appartement  being  completely  shut  off  from 
it  on  an  upper  floor.  No  skilful  “inside”  information 
had  been  required  for  such  a  coup ;  the  rest  was  a  fairly 
simple  matter,  and  Cauler  would  not,  in  common  with 
most  French  criminals,  have  hesitated  to  use  extreme 
violence  had  he  met  with  interference  of  any  kind. 

The  gang  were  soon  in  possession  of  jewellery  and 
money  to  the  value  of  Fr.  250 ,000 ;  but  not  yet  satisfied, 
they  made  their  way  upstairs  towards  the  shop-owner's 
flat  and ,  having  surprised  the  old  man ,  who  was 
apparently  alone  in  the  house,  the  five  set  upon  him 
and  short  of  killing  him,  terrorized,  beat  and  gagged 
him,  leaving  him  insensible  while  they  searched  his 
rooms.  Without  one  flicker  of  compunction,  they 
robbed  him  of  all  they  could  find,  the  small  sum  of 
Fr.  300,  and  then,  making  their  escape,  got  clear 
away,  and  have  never  yet  been  arrested. 

This  vicious,  ruthless  cruelty  seems,  perhaps, 
exaggerated,  but  I  believe  that  any  student  of  crime 
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in  France  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  most  French 
criminals  not  only  fly  to  violence  on  very  slight 
provocation,  but  seem  even  to  seek  it  for  its  own  sake. 
In  the  case  of  Jean  Cauler,  whose  crime  had  not  one 
single  redeeming  feature,  however  small,  I  certainly 
1  hope  that  the  French  police,  should  any  of  its  members 
3  read  this  book,  will  glean  some  information  which  may 
l  Assist  them  in  the  matter  of  his  arrest .  He  hardly  deserves 
,  :o  come  within  the  bounds  of  criminal  esprit  de  corps . 
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Another  unusual  type  of  burglary,  certainly  not 
effected  by  subterranean  entrance,  was  committed 
about  a  year  ago,  in  the  flat  of  a  very  well-known 
actress.  Two  brothers,  named  Lespard,  who  had  for 
some  time  kept  the  Paris  police  very  busy  while  they 
flitted  from  street  to  street,  committing  robberies 
which  very  loosely  resembled  those  of  the  “cat”  burglar 
in  London,  a  little  while  ago,  stole  all  this  lady's 
jewellery,  to  the  value  of  over  Fr.  100,000. 

The  unfortunate  victim  awoke  one  night  to  find  a 
Lespard  standing  at  one  side  of  her  bed  and  his  replica 
on  the  other.  She,  terrified  and  absolutely  helpless, 
allowed  herself  to  be  gagged,  and,  obedient  to  the 
persuasion  of  two  revolver  muzzles,  stepped  sub¬ 
missively  into  her  own  wardrobe ,  where  she  was  locked , 
while  the  brothers  made  their  search  and  took  their 
departure,  without  further  interruption. 

They  left  France  almost  immediately  and  proceeded 
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to  Italy,  where,  in  the  same  cool  way,  they  brought  off 
a  long  list  of  daring  burglaries.  But  the  Italian  police 
worked  hard  and  the  Lespard  brothers  soon  found  that  ’ 
they  were  closing  in  upon  them  uncomfortably  near, 
whichever  way  they  turned ,  so  they  likewise  fled  Italy , 
and  “rested”  for  some  time,  after  which  they  decided 
upon  a  sejour  in  London,  where  they  now  are,  though 
their  exact  whereabouts  only  concern  themselves,  and, 
if  London  is  not  merely  a  holiday  resort  for  them — 
then,  some  day,  I  suppose,  it  will  concern  the  police. 
But  while  it  is,  good  luck  to  them. 

So  much  for  a  small  group  of  well-known  present 
day  French  burglars. 
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THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  ALGIERS 

ANE  of  the  most  plucky,  daring,  and  yet  whimsical, 
freakish  characters  I  ever  knew,  was  a  man 
known  to  the  underworld  of  Paris  as  the  Hunchback  of 
Algiers.  He  started  life,  I  believe,  as  a  potter,  some¬ 
where  in  the  environs  of  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  but  soon 
tiring  of  this  uneventful  career,  he  made  his  way  to 
Algiers,  drawn  by  the  hope  of  adventure  in  the  gay, 
busy  capital. 

He  had  the  type  of  face  quite  common  among  the 
Berbers,  in  colouring  very  little  darker  than  the 
Spaniard,  with  lustrous  eyes,  small  fine  nose,  and 
black  waving  hair  which  he  wore  rather  long.  In 
appearance,  he  reminded  me  somewhat  of  an  Italian 
\ maestro  of  the  violin,  in  build  very  slight,  considerably 
below  medium  height,  and  in  spite  of  his  deformity 
he  was  very  quick  and  agile  in  all  his  movements.  He 
had,  I  remember,  disproportionately  long  muscular 
arms,  but  otherwise  he  gave  the  impression  of  extreme 
frailty,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  he  in  no 
way  needed  the  protection  and  safe-guarding  one  was 
always  inclined  to  show  him. 

Arrived  in  Algiers,  he  obtained  employment  in  a 

shipping  office  not  far  from  the  Custom  House,  and 

(facing  the  harbour  with  all  its  brilliant  colour  and 

incessant  movement,  and  the  glorious  deep  blue  of  the 
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Mediterranean  beyond.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of 
routine,  he  began  to  grow  restless  again.  The  sea, 
the  ships,  the  crowds,  all  called  to  him  to  come  out  and 
try  his  luck  in  the  adventure  of  life,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  heeded  that  call ,  left  his  work ,  and  began  almost 
immediately  to  make  an  existence  by  his  wits  alone. 

He  was  now  generally  to  be  found,  either  watching 
the  departing  and  arrival  of  boats  or  lingering  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  town,  becoming  something 
of  an  expert  pickpocket  as  well  as  trickster  amongst 
the  newly-arrived  travellers.  He  had  a  most  disarming 
manner,  and  about  this  time  he  obtained  employment 
at  some  kind  of  club,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was 
extremely  successful,  for  he  had  the  gift  of  amusing 
conversation  and  knew  how  to  dress,  in  spite  of  his 
deformity,  which,  in  fact,  brought  him  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  and  even  lent  him  a  certain  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  a  number  of  people. 

His  occupation  at  the  club,  however,  ended  very 
suddenly  on  discovery  that  he  had  embezzled  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  very  summarily,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  found  himself  behind  prison  walls  with 
a  long  period  of  imprisonment  in  front  of  him. 

The  shock  was  an  unpleasant  one ,  for  the  Hunchback 
enjoyed  liberty  with  all  the  abandon  of  a  wild  creature, 
and  his  sudden  plunge  from  the  golden  sunshine  and 
brilliant  colour  outside  to  the  grey  dreariness  of  a 
French  prison  must  have  been  unusually  painful. 
However,  he  was  not  unduly  daunted,  for  he  at  once 
set  his  nimble  wits  to  work,  and  before  three  weeks  of; 
his  sentence  had  elapsed,  he  had  made  his  escape  from 
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the  prison,  marking  his  return  to  freedom  by  an 
episode,  which  for  sheer  daring  and  bravado,  must 
have  left  the  officials  gasping. 

Before  getting  absolutely  clear  of  the  prison,  he 
quietly  effected  an  entrance  into  the  private  office  of 
the  head  warder,  helped  himself  to  all  the  money  he 
could  find,  to  the  very  last  sou,  and  then,  leaving 
everything  in  order  as  he  had  found  it,  he  slipped 
rapidly  and  noiselessly  away. 

It  wanted  but  half  an  hour  to  the  dawn,  the  air  was 
deliciously  fresh,  and  everywhere  silence  reigned  but 
for  the  distant  howling  of  a  pyard.  The  Hunchback, 
filling  his  lungs  with  the  sweet  fragrant  air,  hurried  on 
his  way  until,  reaching  a  narrow  mean  street,  he  paused 
and,  looking  hastily  round,  swung  himself  up  on  to  a 
tumble-down  balcony  and  through  an  open  square 
window.  Without  ceremony,  he  darted  into  the  room 
beyond,  and  bending  over  a  bed,  which  looked  as 
though  it  had  started  life  in  Brittany,  he  rudely 
awakened  its  sleeping  occupant,  shaking  him  vigorously 
by  a  tuft  of  grey  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

“ Sapristi /”  growled  a  voice  from  under  the 
bedclothes.  “What  the  devil's  the  matter?”  and  a 
startled,  dazed-looking  face  now  emerged,  looking  with 
incredulous  eyes  at  the  grinning,  triumphant  Hunchback. 

“Yes,  it's  me,  Andre.  Get  up  quickly,  I  want  you 
to  help  me,”  and  he  flung  a  handful  of  money  down 
on  to  the  shabby  coverlet. 

The  old  fellow  carefully  collected  the  money  before 
he  got  out  of  bed,  and  putting  it  for  safety  into  his 
pocket,  listened  while  the  young  man  poured  out  his 
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plans.  Andre  was  to  get  him  a  passage  on  any  sort 
of  boat  bound  for  Spain,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he 
should  return  as  quickly  as  possible  and  help  to  get 
the  fugitive  safely  on  board.  When  he  had  done  that 
he  should  receive  another  sum  of  money.  In  the 
meantime  the  Hunchback  proposed  to  stay  in  Andre's 
room  and  wait  there  until  his  return,  when  he  would 
further  help  to  get  him  some  clothes  without  which 
he  could  not  travel. 

Andre,  muttering  to  himself,  now  started  off  on  his 
errand,  and  the  Hunchback  proceeded  to  make  himself 
coffee,  enjoyed  an  excellent  breakfast  and  then, 
stretching  himself  on  Andre's  unmade  bed,  he  fell 
asleep  with  the  insouciance  of  a  child. 

It  was  afternoon  before  the  old  man  returned  with 
the  news  that  there  was  a  cargo  boat  whose  skipper 
would  take  him,  and  which  was  leaving  Algiers  early 
the  next  morning.  The  Hunchback  could,  however,  if 
he  liked,  go  aboard  that  evening  and  would  be  safe 
there,  on  receipt  of  a  certain  sum,  until  she  sailed. 
Andre  also  brought  the  less  pleasant  news  that  there 
was  a  hue  and  a  cry  after  the  escaped  convict  and  that 
he  had  better  look  out  for  himself. 

The  Hunchback  had,  however,  made  his  plans,  and 
that  evening,  dressed  and  veiled  as  a  woman,  a  large 
basket  of  sugar  melons  on  his  shoulders,  he  made  his 
way  with  Andre  to  the  boat,  and  having  passed  under 
the  very  nose  of  a  gendarme,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
on  board  and  spent  several  grateful  but  uneasy  hours, 
until  the  moment  of  departure,  lying  in  the  hold, 
amongst  a  cargo  of  fruit  and  olive  oil. 
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Nothing  in  the  least  alarming,  however,  occurred, 
and  the  Hunchback,  three  days  after  his  escape,  once 
again  in  very  spruce  male  attire  which  had  been  neatly 
packed  under  the  sugar  melons,  landed,  quite 
unmolested  at  Cartagena,  where  he  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  the  governor  of  the  prison  thanking 
him  warmly  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  and 
adding  his  regret  at  having  to  leave  such  pleasant 
surroundings . 

He  now  made  his  way  by  easy  stages  to  Madrid, 
paying  his  way  by  a  series  of  thefts  and  burglaries, 
some  small,  others  large,  until  dissatisfied  with  these 
easy  conquests,  he  began  to  look  for  wider  scope  for 
his  activities. 

He  next  settled  down  in  Madrid  and  gradually 
became  an  habitue  of  the  best  hotels,  the  fashionable 
cafes,  and  an  ardent  frequenter  of  the  bull-fights.  His 
interesting  and  unusual  appearance  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  and  in  some  circles  he  became 
quite  the  vogue,  amongst  the  ladies  especially,  who, 
as  far  as  Spanish  etiquette  allowed,  made  much  of  him 
and  persisted  in  surrounding  him  in  an  atmosphere  of 
romance.  All  of  this,  of  course,  he  instantly  turned  to 
his  own  material  advantage  and  became  extremely  busy 
in  many  directions. 

At  this  time,  Madrid  began  to  ring  with  the  news 
of  several  very  daring  and  mysterious  burglaries,  in 
which,  apparently,  one  of  the  city's  own  police 
inspectors  was  implicated.  Wild  rumours  flew  around, 
each  more  exaggerated  than  the  last,  but  there  was 
still  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  thief. 
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The  Hunchback ,  as  I  have  told  you ,  was  unceasingly 
busy  in  many  directions,  and  his  next  steps  was  to 
bring  off  several  very  clever  and  very  malicious  black¬ 
mailing  coups,  for  he  had,  by  now,  ample  material,  not 
only  at  hand,  but  easy  of  engineering  amongst  the 
groups  of  fashionable,  idle  and  indiscreet  people  with 
whom  he  now  mixed. 

The  thief  of  Madrid  was  still  at  large,  though  after 
each  burglary  he  wrote  to  the  police  and  apoligized  for 
the  trouble  he  was  giving  them.  The  exasperated 
officials  now  redoubled  their  activities  and  suddenly, 
without  warning,  the  Hunchback  realized  that  his  run 
of  luck  was  coming  rapidly  to  an  end. 

One  day,  seated  in  the  bull-ring  at  one  of  the  most 

important  of  the  Easter  bull-fights,  he  beheld  in  the 

distance  two  triumphant-looking  police  officers  making 

their  way  towards  the  box  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
ring  in  which  he  was  seated  with  two  ladies.  Hastily 

excusing  himself,  he  bowed  low  to  them,  begging  leave 
to  speak  to  some  friends  for  a  few  moments,  and  left 
the  gaily  bedecked  box — for  it  was  gala  day,  and  their 
Majesties  were  expected — and,  calling  a  taxi-cab,  he 
made  his  way  without  one  minute's  delay  to  the 
railway  station,  taking  as  luggage  his  bulky  pocket- 
book  only,  leaving  all  his  clothes,  including  a  complete 
police  officer's  uniform,  at  the  hotel  where  he  had 
been  staying. 

He  left  Spain  and  immediately  crossing  the 
Pyrenees,  made  short  but  profitable  stays  in  Marseilles 
and  Lyons,  en  route  for  Paris  where  he  had  ambitions 
of  bringing  off  several  big  coups.  And  certainly,  at 
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this  time,  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  everything 
he  touched  seemed  to  succeed,  and  he  had  an  almost 
uncanny  way  of  slipping,  untouched,  past  the  hand  of 
the  law. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  he  at  first  lay  low,  while  he 
quietly  made  his  observations,  and  gradually  made  a 
niche  for  himself.  He  soon  became  known  and  very 
popular  in  the  underworld.  He  had  a  quiet,  unaffected 
humour,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  deformity, 
and  was  always  intensely  amused  by  the  superstition 
of  his  fellow  crooks,  who,  before  undertaking  any  coup, 
would  seek  him  out,  and  almost  with  reverence  touch 
his  hump  with  fingers  which  were  nearly  gentle,  firmly 
believing  that  it  would  bring  them  luck  in  their  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  apaches  firmly  believe 
that  a  hunchback  is  the  bringer  of  good  luck,  and  to 
touch  his  deformity  is  sure  to  bring  success  to  any 
enterprise. 

Another  virtue,  besides  that  saving  sense  of  humour 
which  was  so  highly  developed  in  him ,  was  extraordinary 
generosity.  He  would  give,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
to  anyone  who  wanted  help,  and  at  times  seemed 
indiscriminately  to  fling  his  money  right  and  left ,  with 
an  apparent  warm-heartedness  which  accorded  ill  with 
the  blackmailing  he  had  practised  so  coolly  in  Madrid. 
Possibly,  he  belonged  to  that  type  of  crook  who 
certainly  enjoys  the  annexing  of  large  sums  of  money, 
but  is  really  far  more  in  love  with  the  adventure  with 
all  its  risks  and  dangers.  I  do  not  wish  to  exonerate 
the  Hunchback — he  has  paid,  and  is  still  paying  the 
penalty  for  his  many — or  shall  I  say  some? — of  his 
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escapades;  but  he  was  the  queerest,  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  likeable  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  inconsistent 
and  untrustworthy  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

He  made  a  number  of  friends  amongst  notorious 
burglars  of  Paris,  from  whom  he  learnt  a  good  deal  in 
a  very  short  time.  He  began  by  working  with  some  of 
these,  but  more  often  he  acted  alone,  spending  much 
less  time  in  social  life  than  he  had  done  in  Madrid. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  wasted  much  time  in  theatres 
or  cafes,  but  he  very  soon  made  a  point  of  frequenting 
the  largest  and  most  fashionable  hotels,  in  several  of 
which  he  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kindly  eccentric, 
probably  an  artist  of  some  kind,  who  always  gave  his 
orders  very  quietly  and  even  diffidently,  accompanied 
by  unusually  generous  pourboires .  The  waiters,  in  fact, 
would  hasten  towards  him  when  they  saw  him, 
endeavouring  to  seat  him  at  their  own  particular  tables. 
After  dinner,  he  would  sit  in  the  lounge,  watching  the 
constant  stream  of  people  with  those  extraordinary 
brilliant  eyes  of  his,  missing  nothing,  yet  appearing 
the  most  ingenuous,  easily  pleased  and  harmless  of 
individuals,  sipping  his  liqueur  and  smoking  a  very  long 
cigar. 

In  Paris,  too,  as  in  Madrid,  he  became  very  popular 
in  certain  feminine  circles,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
considered  quite  demode  not  to  have  met  the  quaint 

little  Monsieur  A - .  And  I  must  say  that  the  little 

rascal  always  met  with  this  friendly  treatment  from 
women ,  seeming  to  bring  out  their  protecting  and 
sympathetic  side  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  small  group  of  them, 
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listening  to  him,  loading  him  with  small  attentions 
and  literally  spoiling  him  as  one  does  a  delicate  child. 

It  would  have  surprised  them  beyond  even  the 
possibility  of  words,  could  they  have  watched  him  at 
the  “  business”  which  brought  him  the  means  necessary 
to  his  present  comfortable  means  of  living.  It  was 
difficult  for  hotel  managers,  even,  to  associate  the 
persistent  thefts  of  money,  pocket-books  and  jewellery 
so  current  in  their  establishments  just  then,  with  the 
amiable  little  bossu  who  was  always  leaving  his  own 
stick  and  cigarette  case  about,  tapping  his  forgetful 
head  and  apologetically  tendering  gratuities  each  time 
they  turned  up. 

The  most  amazing,  however,  of  his  many  astonishing 
burglaries,  were  those  which  he  effected  in  flats,  some¬ 
times  three  or  four  stories  from  the  ground.  On  these 
occasions  he  would  take  off  shoes  and  socks,  and 
absolutely  without  the  help  of  appliances  would  climb 
dangerous  and  impossible-looking  walls,  clinging  with 
his  strong  muscular  arms,  and  feet,  every  toe  of  which 
was  developed  and  free ,  having  learnt  their  independence 
and  cunning  in  those  far-off  days  in  his  native  Algeria, 
and  looking  like  some  queer  limpet  against  the  wall. 

One  night  he  was  clinging  in  this  manner  to  a 
slightly  projecting  cornice-stone,  on  his  way  to  a 
certain  appartement  of  a  large  hotel,  when  a  gendarme 
passed  in  the  street  below,  without  even  looking  up  to 
the  spot  where,  some  thirty  feet  exactly  above  his  head, 
like  some  malicious  imp,  turned,  as  that  other  famous 
Imp,  to  stone, .for  having  broken  a  law,  the  Hunchback 
now  clung.  Silent,  motionless,  save  for  those  watchful 
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eyes,  he  beheld  that  gendarme  proceeding  on  his  way 
down  the  quiet,  ichoring  street.  He  then  coolly  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  perilous  journey,  and  yet  another  burglary 
was  announced  in  the  bold  headlines  of  the  next 
morning's  newspapers. 

The  Hunchback  was  having  a  long  run,  but  gradually 
he  became  aware,  like  all  crooks  at  one  or  another  time 
of  their  career,  that  he  was  being  watched.  He  was 
clever  and  agile  as  a  monkey;  his  continued  success 
had  given  him  so  much  assurance  that  he  began,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  associates  of  the  underworld, 
almost  to  believe  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life.  Men 
still  gathered  around  him,  attracted  and  amused  by 
his  odd  views  on  things,  and  by  that  queer  superstition 
concerning  the  deformity  which  Nature  had  so 
capriciously  bestowed  upon  him. 

At  a  time  when  he  might,  to  his  own  advantage, 
have  been  cautious  rather  than  careless,  he  began  to 
grow  absolutely  reckless.  He  snapped  his  fingers  at 
the  detectives  and,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable  appearance, 
he  still  walked  about,  rode  in  taxis  and  moved  about 
almost  as  openly  as  ever.  When,  however,  things  began 
to  grow  a  little  uncomfortably  restrained  for  him,  he 
ceased  to  frequent  any  of  the  usual  hotels,  and,  for  a 
time,  amused  himself  in  the  cabarets  and  cafe  chantants 
of  Montmartre.  Here,  he  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  apaches  of  both  sexes  and  was  content  for  a  while 
to  lie  low. 

One  night  in  the  midst  of  hilarious  “  celebrations” 
at  Mere  Dubossoie’s,  the  warning  came  through 
that  detectives  were  racing  down  the  stairs.  In  less 
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than  half  a  minute  the  room  was  nearly  empty ;  through 
four  different  exits,  the  men  and  women  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  depart  slipped  like  so  many  eels,  and  the 
Hunchback  was  seized  bodily  by  a  strapping  apache  girl , 
and  shoved  through  one  of  the  emergency  trap  doors, 
gaining  his  safety  by  about  ten  seconds,  for  it  was  for 
the  Hunchback  himself  that  the  detectives  were  there 
that  night. 

Even  this  did  not  daunt  him;  when  he  was  not 
“  resting”  in  some  very  obscure  den ,  anywhere  in  the 
labyrinths  of  Montmartre,  he  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  and  boulevards  of  Paris ,  always  busy ,  always 
scheming,  but  never  unaware  of  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

For  a  short  time  he  still  evaded  them,  as  cunningly 
as  ever,  but  whether  he  now  began  to  realize  that  his 
rope  was  running  very  short ,  and  grew  absolutely 
careless,  or  whether  he  was  weary  of  the  everlasting 
chase  in  which  his  body  was  weakening  and  his  breath 
growing  short,  like  the  sagging  fox  in  the  chase — in 
either  case  it  has  got  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
Hunchback  of  Algiers,  like  all  the  rest  of  those  who 
prefer  to  live  outside  the  law,  had  finally  to  render  in 
his  accounts. 

He  was  walking  one  hot,  sunny  afternoon,  quite 
openly  down  the  Rue  des  Ecoles,  staring  straight 
ahead  of  him,  thinking  perhaps  of  those  far-off  quiet 
days  when  he  had  sat,  apparently  so  contentedly  over 
his  pots,  dreaming  of  the  great  things  he  would  do  some 
day  in  towns  greater  than  Sidi-bel-Abbes ;  or  possibly 
he  was  seeing  again  the  deep,  deep  blue  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  with  the  coloured  sails  dancing  upon  it,  when 
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two  men  walked  up  to  him,  one  on  either  side,  and  on 
his  wrists  he  suddenly  felt  the  cold  hard  snap  of  the 
handcuffs  as  they  closed  upon  them. 

Looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  captors,  he 
gave  a  queer  little  smile  and  then  walked  away  without 
a  word,  a  thin  small  misshapen  man  between  the  two 
upright  muscular  officials. 

The  women  who  liked  to  look  after  him,  the  apache 
girl  who  lifted  him  into  safety,  and  the  men  who  came 
for  good  luck  to  touch  his  hump,  have  not  seen  the 
Hunchback  of  Algiers  again,  unless  they  have  seen  him 
elsewhere  than  in  the  freedom  of  Montmartre,  for  he 
is  in  La  Roquette  Prison  in  Paris.  After  that,  he  will 
be  transferred  to  one  of  the  penal  establishments  in  the 
provinces,  and  perhaps  then,  he  may  be  shipped  back 
to  Algiers.  Potters  can  live  on  so  little,  and  with  very 
little  outlay  they  can  look  forward,  as  well  as  back, 
unless  they  have  lost  the  knack  of  it. 
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LES  APACHES 

TN  looking  back  over  the  periods  of  my  life  spent 
*  in  the  underworld  of  Paris,  an  expressive  and 
vigorous  slogan,  often  heard  among  the  shadows  of 
Montmartre,  rings  again  in  my  ears/4  Mort  aux  V aches” , 
sometimes  howled  aloud  in  the  frenzy  of  battle,  some¬ 
times  muttered  from  dark  and  lonely  by-ways ,  or,  again, 
solemnly  declaimed  by  unsteady  orator  in  maudling, 
uncertain  yet  triumphant  tones. 

Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  argot  of  the  apache, 
you  will  doubtless  wonder  why  “  death  to  the  cow” , 
an  animal  into  whose  mild  eye  no  member  of  the  “  clan” 
can  ever  conceivably  have  gazed,  much  less  have  given 
the  blow  which  has  reduced  it  to  the  more  friendly  beef, 
should  have  become  the  motto  of  the  wild,  lawless  des¬ 
perado,  the  apache  of  Paris,  for  it  is  to  the  male  of 
this  tribe  that  I  intend  to  devote  this  chapter.  No  book 
of  crime  in  France  would  be  complete  without  an  account 
of  him,  as  of  the  woman  apache,  whom  I  have  already 
attempted  to  make  known  to  you. 

In  wishing  death  to  the  vache,  in  other  words,  gen¬ 
darme,  the  apache  is  making  no  extravagant  threat 
out  of  mere  bravado;  the  dealing  of  a  death  blow  is 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as  is  the  ardent  love- 
making  of  his  dancing.  His  bete  noir  is  anything  which 

savours  of  a  law  and  order  not  of  his  own  particular 
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making,  as  for  instance  that  framed  for  the  protection 
of  other  people’s  property,  over  which  the  apache  will 
ride  rough  shod  and  follow  with  summary  justice  of 
his  own  if  he  meets  with  interference  en  route.  Short  of 
the  scalping  practised  by  the  Red  Indian  tribe,  after 
which  he  is  named,  there  is  not  much  at  which  the 
apache ,  who  is  fierce  and  brutal  to  a  degree  not  suspected 
by  those  who  do  not  know  him,  or  who  only  know  him 
through  those  brightly  coloured  romances  which 
merely  show  one  streak  of  his  whole  make-up,  will 
stop,  be  it  murder,  robbery  or  both. 

The  apache  is  amazingly  slippery,  and  for  several 
reasons  often  gets  a  very  long  run  before  being  finally 
caught  by  the  police,  the  chief  being  that  amongst  this 
“race”  there  exists  a  fierce  esprit  de  corps ,  which,  in 
moments  of  danger,  causes  even  rival  gangs — of  which 
I  shall  speak  later — in  the  midst  of  bitter  feuds,  to 
forget  everything  but  unity  in  a  common  cause — 
Mort  aux  V aches,  and  thousands  of  desperate  men  and 
women  will  rally  to  that  cause. 

When  he  is  finally  caught  and  imprisoned,  for 
however  long  a  period,  when  released,  he  returns  once 
more  to  his  own,  certain  of  understanding,  an  added 
meaning  to  his  particular  utterance  of  the  slogan,  which 
meets  with  the  heartiest  approval  and  sympathy  of  his 
friends.  However  long  the  lapse,  he  can  still  rejoice 
that  he  is  back  in  Paris,  the  gay,  the  insouciant ,  among 
the  dirty,  joyous  cabarets  where  he  is  so  whole-heartedly 
happy,  the  hundred-and-one  glory  holes  of  Montmartre 
where  no  vache — with  scornful  expectoration — would 
ever  show  his  nose ;  for  the  returned  one  might  so  easily 
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have  been  conscripted  into  one  of  those  special  regiments 
of  convicted  criminals,  stationed  in  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Northern  Africa,  where  the  sight  of  a  few  blades  of 
grass  will  make  a  man  marvel  at  their  green  freshness. 
Put  the  apache  beneath  the  wonder  of  the  Sphinx 
itself,  and  he  will  ache  all  the  more  for  the  foulest, 
meanest  den  of  Mere  Dubossoie’s  collection  of  cellars. 
Besides  which,  men  have  a  way  of  succumbing  to  the 
many  fevers  and  diseases  which  belong  to  those  climates , 
and  of  never  returning  at  all  to  the  enchantments  of  the 
mighty  mother;  better,  then,  the  four  close  grey  walls, 
somewhere  in  France,  with,  at  the  end,  a  welcome  back 
to  the  old  haunts. 

The  apache  may  return  to  his  own  gang,  “  The  Black¬ 
birds” ,  let  us  say,  or  he  may  join  another,  named  as 
usual  after  some  bird  or  animal;  but  back  to  his  own 
“brethren”  he  will  certainly  go,  the  moment  he  is 
released.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  gangs  is 
the  one  known  as  “  The  Tigers” ,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
woman ,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say ,  for  she  is  a  very 
remarkable  leader  who  has  certainly  earned  her  name  of 
“  VIntrepide ” ,  so  dauntless  and  absolutely  fearless  is  she. 

There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  these 
gangs,  and  I  once  witnessed  a  struggle  between  two  of 
them,  which  might  almost  be  described  as  a  pitched 
battle.  Men  and  women  howled  like  maniacs,  pistol 
shots  rang  out  and  knives  were  frequently  used ,  sometimes 
at  close  quarters,  sometimes  hurtling  through  the  air, 
'the  sunlight  flashing  upon  them  as  they  fled  to  their 
mark.  Small  sections  fought  desperately  in  narrow 
courtyards,  or  even  in  cafes  themselves,  with  fearful 
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din  of  falling  furniture  and  smashing  glass,  until  a 
woman,  her  eyes  flashing,  her  hair  tumbling  around  her 
shoulders  like  a  cloak,  came  screaming  past  that  the 
police  were  on  the  spot. 

The  message  spread  like  flames  in  the  wind,  and  in 
a  moment  the  fierce  crowd,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
“Tiger”  cheek  by  jowl  with  “  Blackbird” ,  was  surging 
wildly  down  the  street,  and  the  police,  in  force,  abso¬ 
lutely  routed,  outnumbered  a  hundred  to  one  by  the 
desperate,  lawless  horde.  Indeed,  they  very  seldom 
interfere  with  these  fights,  for  they  know  that  nothing 
short  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  would  be  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  them. 

The  apaches  will  always  unite  against  the  police, 
and  having  routed  them,  will  then  most  assuredly 
continue  the  settlement  of  their  own  differences,  for  this 
is  their  own  arbitrary  way  of  settlement — they  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  other  law. 

Nearly  every  apache  has  his  own  girl,  his  gigolette, 
as  he  calls  her,  though  marriage  is  unknown ;  a  “  married 
man”  amongst  the  apaches  would  be  a  standing  joke. 
His  “  home”  circles  around  his  gigolette  for  just  as  long 
as  he  can  hold  her,  either  by  his  own  prowess  in  staving 
off  fresh  admirers  or  by  the  neatness  with  which  they 
work  their  “  lines”  together,  making  their  union  “  worth 
while”.  While  it  lasts,  which  may  be  even  for  years, 
the  man  may  be  heartily  in  love  with  his  gigolette , 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  tries  to  approach  her,  for  he 
would  certainly  do  so  at  risk  of  his  life.  There  is  jealousy 
amongst  these  men  amounting  almost  to  frenzy  over  the 
saucy  and  generally  delighted  gigolette , 
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A  very  common  “  line” ,  for  an  apache  and  his  gigolette 
to  work  together,  is  one  in  which  the  girl,  as  usual, 
acts  as  a  decoy,  and  with  smiles  and  coy  glances  will 
make  the  likely-looking  victim  follow  her  into  some 
unfrequented  street  and  engage  him  in  conversation. 
When  completely  interested  either  by  her  words,  or 
her  distress — she  uses  various  means — her  accomplice 
suddenly  leaps  on  to  the  back  of  the  victim,  pinning 
him  down,  while  she  rifles  his  pockets;  if  the  man 
resists  and  makes  things  dangerous  for  the  apaches 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  him,  for  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  silence  him,  and  very  effectually — no  half -measures 
are  used.  The  accomplices  will  then,  generally,  quite 
amicably  share  the  spoils. 

But  if  th e  gigolette  is  not  satisfied  with  her“  husband” , 

or  if  she  thinks  his  affection  for  her  is  on  the  wane,  she 

will  do  all  in  her  power,  either  to  throw  him  off,  or  to 

awaken  his  jealousy  and  a  re-awakening  of  the  old  ardour. 

If,  with  this  idea  she  begins  to  “make  up”  to 

another  man,  the  “husband”  and  the  rival  will, 

to  a  certainty,  fight  and  a  terrible  struggle  will  ensue, 

for  into  no  other  dispute,  whatever  the  cause,  will 

there  enter  such  bitterness  and  passion  as  into  those  over 

a  woman . 

1 

In  the  same  way  the  gigolettes  themselves  will  fight, 

:  and  for  sheer  ferocity  and  insane  rage  these  struggles 
I  could  hardly  be  equalled.  The  men  stand  round  and 
applaud;  the  “husbands”  do  not  attempt  to  interfere, 
i  but  when  the  fight  is  over  they  invariably  fight  too,  the 
i  winner's  admirer  having  no  doubt  twitted  the  loser's 
which  quickly  leads  to  blows  and  knife  play. 
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I  remember  one  night  finding  myself  in  a  very  tight 
corner,  the  unwitting  third  line  of  a  triangle  out  of  which 
I  was  hastily  and  summarily  cut,  and,  but  for  the 
quick  action  of  Etienne  Gaspard,  the  cut  might  have 
been  a  final  one. 

We  had  found  our  way  one  night  to  a  certain  little 
cafe  off  the  Place  Pigalle,  one  of  those  approached  by 
sundry  unexpected  ways,  amongst  which  there  is  always 
a  flight  of  downward-going  steps,  and  were  seated 
watching  a  couple  giving  one  of  the  apache  dances  for 
which  they  were  famed,  and  in  which  the  man,  with 
fierce  grimaces,  often  looked  as  though  he  intended  his 
partner  grievous  bodily  harm,  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience ,  who  shouted  their  approval  and  encouragement 
when  suddenly  an  arm  was  flung  around  my  neck. 
Before  I  had  time  to  look  around,  an  apache  girl  had 
seated  herself  upon  my  knee,  and,  with  a  sigh,  informed 
me  that  she  was  dying  of  thirst. 

I  at  once  ordered  her  a  drink,  and  over  the  top  of 
her  glass  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  gazed  into  mine  while 
the  girl  responded  with  a  quick  wit  to  my  remarks,  rap¬ 
ping  out  quicker  jokes  of  her  own,  when  a  smart  kick 
from  Etienne  under  the  table  made  me  look  up  to  meet 
a  warning  and  uneasy  look  in  his  face.  The  girl,  at 
that  moment ,  burst  out  laughing  at  some  unusual  turn 
I  had  given  to  my  French,  and  flinging  herself  back 
I  put  an  arm  around  her  waist  to  steady  her,  while 
peal  after  peal  of  shrill  laughter  rang  out. 

Suddenly,  and  without  a  moment’s  warning,  she 
was  seized  bodily  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  dragged  off 
my  knee  and  literally  flung  to  one  side,  while  another 
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face,  evil,  full  of  hatred  and  amazingly  ugly,  glared 
closely  into  mine,  the  jaws  working  up  and  down  while 
their  owner  finished  chewing  something  that  he  was 
eating . 

I  sat  back  in  my  ramshackle  chair  and  became  aware 
that  silence  had  fallen  around  us ;  the  situation  was  not 
a  pleasant  one  and  I  began  to  slide  sideways  out  of  my 
chair,  for  I  could  not  face  this  hulking  villain  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  low  and  very  much  unravelled  rush- 
bottomed  chair.  But  seeing  my  action,  the  fellow’s 
face  thrust  itself  an  inch  nearer  to  mine,  and  his  hand, 
already  on  the  handle  of  his  knife,  jerked  it  out  of  his 
belt.  I  seemed  to  have  been  sitting  there  for  an  inter¬ 
minable  period,  but  in  reality  a  few  seconds  passed, 
before  Etienne  had  jumped  in  between  us,  time  enough 
to  have  extracted  a  bundle  of  notes  from  his  pocket,  which 
he  now  shoved  into  the  free  hand  of  the  infuriated 
1  “  husband” ,  while  he  murmured  explanations  and  excuses 
for  me. 

The  man,  undecided,  glanced  down  at  the  notes, 
then  back  into  my  face .  while  Etienne  gradually  but  not 
too  quickly,  edged  him  away,  his  jaws  still  working 
spasmodically .  With  one  final  champ  and  an  evil  look 
on  his  face,  he  turned  reluctantly  on  his  heel,  and 
j  without  further  waste  of  time,  Etienne  slipped  his  arm 
into  mine  and  we  left  the  cafe,  making  our  way  with 
speed  and  some  caution  as  to  what  might  be  happening 
behind  our  backs,  to  a  well-lit  boulevard,  and  not  until 
then  did  we  feel  really  safe. 

I  I  had,  of  course,  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
gigolette ,  had  I  really  gone  out  of  my  way  to  attract 
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her,  I  should  almost  certainly  have  paid  for  it  with  my 
life  or  within  an  inch  of  it,  for  I  had  to  deal  with  an 
unusually  vicious  specimen,  even  of  an  apache. 

In  speaking  of  the  apache “  gangs”,  I  have  remarked 
specially  on  the  “Tigers”  with  their  woman  leader, 

“  I’lntrepide” ,  a  cool,  dauntless  and  absolutely  fearless 
creature,  to  whom  her  followers,  both  men  and  women, 
look  up  with  something  approaching  hero-worship.  • 
She  is  not  merely  an  organizer  of  crime,  who  may 
possibly  plan  very  skilful  coups  and  take  no  further 
action,  but  is  a  forceful  and  reckless  leader,  dashing 
her  wild  company  either  in  the  very  face  of  the  police 
or  into  the  midst  of  a  rival  gang.  She  is  extraordinarily 
level-headed  and  independent,  and  though  she  has  been 
wooed  by  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
of  various  gang-leaders ,  she  will  listen  to  none  of  them, 
and  any  man  becoming  too  insistent  will  meet  either  the 
muzzle  of  her  revolver  or  the  point  of  her  knife  held  in 
deadly  earnest  by  cool  firm  fingers.  | 

Then  came  the  War  and  with  it  the  only  romance 
in  this  strange  woman's  life.  Paris  was  crowded  with 
soldiers  of  the  allied  troops;  ambulances,  watched  by 
pitying  eyes,  rolled  incessantly  through  the  streets,  and 
men  and  women  were  fired  with  a  desperate  enthusiasm. 

“  L’ I ntrep id e”  became  silent  and  pre-occupied ,  and  an 
event  which  occurred  one  night  in  a  cafe  she  habitually 
frequented  now  marked  the  turning  point  in  her  eventful 
life . 

A  young  English  officer  had  staggered,  very  drunk 
and  almost  helpless,  into  the  cafe,  on  the  arm  of  a 
young  person  with  hair  of  no  known  shade  of  red,  and 
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painted  lips,  who,  in  finding  a  vacant  table,  had  made 
a  passing  signal  to  two  apaches  seated  nearby,  before 
ordering  drinks  for  herself  and  her  “  friend”  .  The  English¬ 
man,  however,  had  not  drained  his  glass,  before  his  head 
sank  forward  on  to  the  table  in  absolute  unconsciousness. 
Shaking  him  by  the  shoulder  and  receiving  no  response, 
the  girl  looked  slyly  round  at  the  men  to  whom  she  had 
signalled  on  entering,  and  they,  with  two  others, 
closed  in  around  him.  The  whole  thing  had,  of  course, 
been  arranged,  and  the  young  soldier  trapped  by  the 
woman  in  order  to  be  robbed .  The  hands  of  the  apaches 
were  on  the  pockets  of  his  tunic,  when,  with  a  thud,  a 
knife  struck  the  very  centre  of  the  table  and  stood 
quivering  in  the  wood.  The  girl  gave  a  scream  and  her 
hands  flew  to  her  face  as  she  stared  at  the  long  pointed 
knife ;  the  four  men  drew  hastilv  back  while  thev  looked 

w 

round  for  the  sender  of  it ;  the  fair  head  of  the  Englishman 
still  lay  within  a  foot  and  yet  absolutely  unaware  of  it. 

At  that  moment,  “  Vlntrepide” ,  with  slow  easy 
step,  approached  the  table,  pistol  pointed  towards  the 
group.  Before  a  look  of  unutterable  scorn  and  a  gesture 
of  dismissal,  the  girl  slipped  away,  a  sulky,  defiant 
look  on  her  face,  but  not  daring  to  demur,  while  the  men, 
without  a  word,  turned  away,  leaving  “  I’Intrepide ” 
alone  beside  the  young  officer.  Staring  down  at  him, 
she  presently  called  to  two  of  her  gang  and  bade  them 
get  him  into  a  cab,  while  she  herself  picked  up  his  cap 
and  the  ridiculous  little  cane,  which  she  examined  with 
a  smile,  in  which  scorn  and  pity  mingled,  before  she 
tucked  it  under  her  arm  and  calmly  followed  the  queer 
group  ahead  of  her. 
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Now,  coolly  searching  the  pockets  of  the  young  man 
herself,  she  found  his  address,  and  giving  the  cabman 
the  name  of  the  hotel,  climbed  into  the  cab  and  started 
away  with  her  charge.  The  drive  was  a  long  one,  and  by 
the  time  the  hotel  was  reached  the  air  and  the  movement 
had  partly  revived  the  unwise  one,  who  was  gradually, 
by  means  of  short,  descriptive  sentences,  made  to  under¬ 
stand  what  had  happened. 

Staring  hard  at  the  handsome  woman  at  his  side, 
the  young  man,  somewhat  shamefacedly,  thanked  her 
for  her  help,  and  was  then  assisted  ouc  of  the  cab  by  the 
hotel  porter,  who,  with  a  knowing  grin,  attempted  to 
establish  a  fellow  feeling  between  himself  and 
“  VIntrepide ” ,  but  met  with  a  look  so  sudden  and  fierce 
that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  head  and  with  all  respect 
hurried  the  gentleman  unobstrusively  into  the  lift. 

The  next  night  “  VIntrepide ”  was  seated  alone 
at  a  small  table  of  that  same  cafe,  smoking  and  watching 
the  occupants  of  other  tables,  when,  through  the  door 
at  the  far  end,  there  appeared  the  Englishman  of  the 
previous  night's  adventure.  “  L’Intrepide” ,  making  no 
sign,  sat  quietly  back  in  her  chair  while  he  looked  eagerly 
round  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  gaze  resting 
question ingly  on  her,  a  look  of  recognition  flashed  into 
his  eyes,  and  hurrying  towards  her  he  seated  himself 
at  her  table .  1 ; 

From  that  night  “  VIntrepide” ,  the  unapproachable, 
the  independent,  and  that  English  officer,  became 
friends — before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  lovers;  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  front,  she,  silent  and  with 
something  like  desolation  in  her  eyes,  left  the  old 
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haunts  where  the  last  few  wonderfully  happy  weeks 
had  been  spent,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  women  war- 
workers  in  Paris.  The  man,  away  in  the  trenches,  kept 
his  memories,  and  around  his  neck  a  gold  locket  con¬ 
taining  a  miniature  of  a  piquante,  teasing  face,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  tam-o'-shanter  of  the  apache  girl. 

“  L’Intrepide”  worked  with  the  strength  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  two  women;  but  one  morning,  a  letter, 
kind  and  full  of  endeavour  to  soften  the  blow,  came 
from  a  British  colonel,  with  the  fatal  news  of  her  lover’s 
death,  killed  instantly  in  action. 

“  L'lntrepide” ,  inconsolable  and  prostrated  with 
grief,  threw  up  her  work  and  disappeared  for  a  time, 
but  there  came  a  day,  when,  thinner  and  with  a  hard 
yet  suffering  look  in  her  eyes,  she  returned  to  what 
was  left  of  her  gang  and  plunged  recklessly  back  into  the 
old  life. 

Peace  came  back  to  the  world ;  men  returned  to  their 
homes,  but  “  I’Intrepide ”  worked  harder  than  ever,  and 
the4  -  Tigers”  were  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  police. 
She  laughed  in  their  faces  and  led  her  gang  on  to  almost 
unheard  of  lawlessness  and  devilry,  until,  becoming 
insolent  to  carelessness,  they  were  one  day  surrounded 
by  a  large  and  determined  force  of  police  and  detectives. 

A  fearful  struggle  ensued,  in  which  “  T Intrepid e” , 
fighting  like  some  wild  animal,  dashing  in  and  out 
amongst  her  followers  and  shouting  encouragement 
and  defiance,  was  at  length  shot  through  the  shoulder, 
arrested,  and  with  four  of  her  gang,  removed  in  cabs 
from  the  scene  of  action ,  within  a  very  brief  period  to 
be  plunged  into  the  silent  desolation  of  prison . 
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“  L’ Intr epide”  for  weeks  lay  in  the  prison  infirmary, 
and  before  long  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the 
injured  arm;  but  still  true  to  the  name  she  had  won  for 
herself,  she  dauntlessly  strode  back  to  health  and 
strength. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  she  got  her  release,  and 
maimed  though  she  is,  this  amazing  woman  has 
returned  to  her  old  haunts,  and  has  formed  another 
gang,  still  called  “  The  Tigers”.  One-armed,  she  leads 
her  band  of  followers,  and  is  as  fearless  and  certainly 
as  dangerous  an  apache  as  any  in  the  underworld  of 
Paris . 

I  have  seen  “  I’lntrepide” ,  talked  to  her,  danced 
with  her,  drunk  with  her,  and  perhaps  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  can  only  add  that  to  me,  at  least,  the  fact 
of  men  and  women  following  her  and  obeying  her  orders, 
presents  no  difficulty,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  remarkable 
personality  and  fascination. 

When  hers  are  the  lips  which  utter  the  slogan, 
“  Mort  aux  V aches” ,  unfortunately,  there  are  few  of  the 
apaches  who  do  not  leap  to  the  summons. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  WOMAN  IN  BLACK 

O  TROLLING  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  one  deli- 
^  cious  night  in  May,  I,  who  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  warn  you  of  certain  pitfalls  set  for  the  unwary — 
though  the  wariest  may  almost  as  easily  fall  into  them, 
so  cunningly  are  they  set — briefly,  fell  headlong,  and 
without  one  backward,  doubtful  glance,  into  a  trap 
set  by  a  woman,  not  for  me,  who  know  the  crooked 
ways  as  well  as  did  the  fair  adventuress  herself,  but  for 
the  gallant  young  pleasure-seeker  whom  she  supposed 
me  to  be. 

I  had  dined  with  a  friend  at  the  Maison  Doree,  and 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  well-being  and  that  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  the  realization  that  one's  clothes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be,  and  that  one's  dinner 
really  had  been  delicately  near  to  perfection,  I  strolled 
in  leisurely  fashion,  through  the  Bois,  alone,  and  with 
an  almost  eager  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  moment .  The  stars  were  -sparkling  overhead 
and  there  was  a  smell  of  fresh  earth  and  newly-opened 
leaves,  for  a  light  shower  of  rain  had  washed  away  the 
dust  and  spread  the  fragrance  of  the  spring  night. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  crowds  and  traffic  were 
growing  less,  and  it  was  now  chiefly  the  prosperous- 
looking  autos  of  the  pleasure-seekers  which  glided  to  and 
fro,  passing  me,  the  entirely  satisfied  pedestrian,  with 
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indifferent,  careless  hum.  A  large  blue  limousine 
approached  slowly  and,  in  the  tonneau,  I  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  a  woman’s  face.  Looking  again, 
her  eyes  met  mine,  and  a  ray  of  light  from  a  lamp  nearby 
flashed  on  to  a  diamond  in  her  hair,  which  looked 
dark  and  misty  above  a  clear  pale  face.  One  moment, 
and  the  car  had  passed  and  left  me  standing,  looking 
at  its  quietly  gleaming,  handsome  frame  as  it  went  on , 

I  stood  there  for  a  moment ,  then  once  again  I  pursued 
my  way;  but  somehow  my  smug  sense  of  well-being 
had  left  me,  in  a  way  that  it  likes  to  do,  without  the 
merest  breath  of  warning:  as  though  a  pair  of  teasing 
fingers  had  twitched  off  the  rosy  spectacles,  and  a  small 
mocking  voice  had  whispered  :  “  See,  mon  ami .  in  reality 
you  look  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  hundred  young 
men -about -town — in  fact,  you  know  you  have  always 
regretted  that  extra  inch,  which,  in  spite  of  all  those 
exercises,  you  never  could  add  to  your  stature.”  Or 
it  may  say,  wearily:  “True,  you  have  covered  it  up, 
but  we  know  that  the  crack  is  there,  in  the  wall,  and 
so  do  you,  pauvre  ami,”  or  the  fingers  will,  time  and 
again,  prick  the  shining  bubble  of  the  moment,  and  leave 
but  a  wisp  of  shrivelled,  filmy  greyness  in  its  place. 

Impatiently  drawing  my  cloak  around  me,  I  hastened 
my  steps  and  began,  defiantly  and  airily,  to  hum  a 
little  tune. 

“What  of  it?”  I  said  to  myself  sharply.  “Tempera¬ 
mental  fool,  two  minutes  ago  you  were  happier  than 
you  ever  deserved  to  be,  the  world  was  full  of  pleasant 
mellow  light,  and  now  you  think  it  has  turned  chilly — 
you  wish  you  had  not  walked  so  far,  or  that  you  had 
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not  been  spending  so  much  money  and  a  dozen  other 
things” — when  the  nose  of  a  dark  blue  limousine 
quietly,  slowly,  pushed  into  view  from  behind  me, 
passing  close  at  my  side,  and  drawing  up,  unmistakably, 
to  my  left. 

I  stood  still,  irresolute,  and  then  raised  my  hat, 
for  framed  in  the  window  of  the  car  was  the  face  of  the 
woman  whose  eyes  had  caught  mine,  a  few  moments 
previously.  She  was  looking  quietly  at  me,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  ledge  of  the  window,  heavily  ringed, 
white  and  beautifully  kept.  Her  eyes  and  hair  were  so 
dark  as  to  seem  almost  black,  and  round  her  head 
she  wore  a  sparkling  peacock 's  feather  of  small  diamonds, 
which  gleamed  amongst  soft,  shining  tresses.  The 
face  was  small  and  pale,  and  my  eye  ran  quickly  from 
one  very  pretty  feature  to  another,  before  a  hesitating, 
silvery  voice  begged  me  to  allow  its  owner  to  give  me  a 
lift  in  her  car,  where — with  a  swift  mischievous  smile — 
“  there  was  place,  so  much  place,  just  for  one  si  petite 
personne ” ,  and  the  little  hand  eagerly  fumbled  with  the 
catch  on  the  door. 

Without  a  second's  reflection  mv  own  hand  flew  to 
help  hers,  the  door  swung  open,  and  I  got  in  beside  the 
beautiful  unknown  who  was  sitting  back  in  her  corner, 
with  a  little  ripple  of  laughter,  amongst  the  big  square 
white  cushions  of  the  luxurious  car,  which  swept  smooth  ly 
forward . 

“A lions,  monsieur,  is  not  this  an  adventure?”  she 
exclaimed,  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice. 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
mounted  an  unknown  lady's  chariot  in  Paris,  but 
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I  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  this  fact 
to  my  lovely  questioner. 

“It  is  indeed,  mademoiselle,”  I  answered  gaily,  as 
the  rose-coloured  spectacles  slipped  back  into  place; 
“but  it  is  no  ordinary  adventure  which  calls  me  suddenly 
to  your  side,  it  is  a  gift,  a  generous  gift  of  the  gods 
who  have  taken  pity  on  my  desolation.” 

“  Monsieur  is  a  poet  as  well  as  flatterer,”  murmured 
mademoiselle  demurely. 

“We  will  avert  further  ‘desolation',”  she  continued 
archly ,  “  by  prolonging  our  drive  a  little ,  before  you  shall 
tell  me  of  your  destination;  you  will  do  that  presently, 
n’est  ce  pas?"  she  murmured,  moving  one  inch  nearer 
in  my  direction. 

“  Prolong  it,  mademoiselle,  until  the  snows  of  winter, 
and  after,”  I  pleaded  fervently. 

With  an  amused  bubble  of  laughter  she  leaned  towards 
the  speaking-tube  and  gave  an  order,  in  which  I  caught 
the  word  detour ,  but  so  completely  was  I  engaged  in  the 
delightful  occupation  of  watching  the  charming  face 
of  the  speaker,  the  white  arm  from  which  the  black  cloak 
had  slipped,  and  the  slender  figure  in  a  filmy  black 
cobweb  of  a  frock,  among  whose  meshes  there  glimmered 
here  and  there  a  half -veiled,  sparkling  stone — “spirit 
of  May  night”,  I  murmured,  as  I  more  firmly  adjusted 
the  spectacles  of  rose — that,  had  she  given  the  order  to 
drive  to  some  misty,  lunar  glade,  I  should  not  have 
demurred . 

The  car  glided  smoothly  on,  and  with  foolish, 
delicious  badinage,  the  minutes  raced  past,  unheeded. 
The  world  gradually  slipped  away  from  us;  dimly  I 
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realized  that  we  were  in  the  streets  again,  but,  as 
is  their  way  sometimes,  the  houses  had  ceased  to  be  of 
mere  bricks  and  mortar,  in  which  tired  citizens  were 
sleeping,  heavily,  and  all  unaware  of  the  enchantment 
of  the  May  night  without;  now,  they  but  formed  the 
quiet,  mysterious  ramparts  of  our  magic  way,  and 
turning  my  eyes  within,  I  let  them  gaze,  undisturbed, 
into  the  shadowy  depths  of  those  of  the  sweet  apparition 
at  my  side.  Slowly,  I  bent  my  head,  my  lips  sought  hers 
and  had  almost  met  them,  when,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  with  harsh,  unkind  jerk,  the  car  jolted  to  a 
standstill,  and  I  was  pitched  unceremoniously  to  one 
side.  Before  I  could  recover  myself,  the  door  was  roughly 
opened,  my  companion  screamed,  and  I,  now  invested 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the  eager  chivalry  of  a 
knight  of  old,  scrambled  to  my  feet,  ready  to  fly  at  the 
throat  of  the  villain  who  had  caused  distress  to  my 
gentle  lady. 

But  before  I  could  move,  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver 
was  thrust  into  my  face  and ,  looking  up ,  I  now  saw  what 
looked  like  a  thick  wedge  of  ugly  heads  in  the  doorway, 
apaches  of  the  fiercest  and  most  brutal  type.  Another 
faint  scream  from  the  corner  nearly  drove  me  into  charg¬ 
ing  frenziedly  into  the  lot  of  them,  when  I  beheld  two 
more  pistols  pointed  at  my  shirt  front,  and  was  ordered 
to  alight.  Knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  such 
overpowering  numbers  and  inwardly  raging  and  cursing, 
I  jammed  on  my  hat  and  stalked  out  on  to  the 
pavement.  Its  silken  mould  was  instantly  hurled  off 
my  head  down  the  street,  and  before  I  had  time  to  face 
the  insulting  hooligan  who  had  perpetrated  this  last 
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outrage,  I  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of  my  head,  the 
force  of  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  As  I  reeled, 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  my  feet,  “tricked, 
fooled,  absolutely  fooled”,  rang  through  my  swimming 
brain,  and  the  pavement  resumed  its  customary,  mun¬ 
dane  hardness,  as  I  fell  with  painful  thud  upon  it, 
before  everything  finally  became  a  blank. 

As  I  struggled  back  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself 
lying  face  downwards,  in  the  road,  while  firm  hands  were 
shaking  my  shoulders.  Rolling  stiffly  over,  I  gazed 
stupidly  up  into  the  faces  of  two  gendarmes.  I  sat  up 
with  a  jerk;  my  impeccable  shirt-front  had  become  a 
mere  crumpled  rag,  the  coat,  whose  lines  had  filled  me 
with  happy  satisfaction,  was  white  with  dust,  creased 
and  bedraggled  out  of  all  recognition. 

Comic  and  sorry  spectacle  must  I  have  presented, 
but  I  was  past  caring  about  such  trifles;  all  I  know  is 
that  I,  Netley  Lucas,  was  gazing  with  gratitude,  nay, 
almost  affection,  into  the  eyes  of  a  friendly — O,  wonder 
of  wonders — policeman !  At  that  moment  I  would  have 
killed,  gladly  indeed,  any  creature  who  had  uttered 
the  slogan  of  those  brutes  who  had  attacked  me:  Mort 
aux  V aches.  Death  ?  To  these  delightful, capable,  friendly 
charming  fellows  ?  Never ,  I  vowed  and,  gazing  from  one 
to  the  other,  with  childlike  simplicity,  and  holding  my 
splitting  head  with  both  hands,  I  murmured: 

“You  realize  that  I  have  been  robbed?” 

Eagerly  they  began  to  question  me,  but  waving  them 
back ,  I  groaned  and  lay  luxuriously  back  in  the  dust . 

“  Get  me  a  cab,”  I  begged  of  them,  “  and  let  me  get 
home  to  bed,”  and  I  closed  my  eyes,  in  perfect  trust. 
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As  I  sat  back  in  the  cab  with  throbbing,  aching  head, 
small  pictures  flitted  in  succession  through  my  weary 
brain;  a  round  white  arm,  a  small  upturned  hand, 
lying  on  a  soft  bed  of  filmy  black ;  two  dark  melting 
eyes  gazing  into  mine,  a  faint  sweet  perfume  from  silky 
hair,  with  diamonds  nestling  in  it.  And  grinding  my 
teeth ,  I  punched  impotently  at  the  stale  leathern  cushions 
of  the  stuffy  cab,  and  kicked  with  wild  rage  at  whatever 
obstacle  met  my  foot  in  the  darkness,  until,  with  a 
groan,  my  hands  sought  the  heavy,  aching  thing  which 
was  the  head  that  had  been  held  so  jauntily  but  a  few 
hours  ago,  and  which  now  seemed  to  be  growing  ever 
larger  and  more  painful . 

As  I  fell  asleep  that  night,  another  picture  rose 
persistently  before  me ;  the  small  face ,  the  round  white 
arm,  the  soft  dark  hair — all  were  still  there,  but  the 
shapely  head  was  flung  back,  while  faint  peals  of  silvery 
laughter  echoed  through  the  air,  as  my  fair  deceiver 
shared  with  her  confederates  the  sentimental  phrases 
of  her  latest  victim,  so  whole-heartedly,  so  completely 
gulled,  and  who  had  walked  so  frankly  and  unques- 
tioningly  into  her  trap . 

I  was  awakened  by  the  telephone  bell  on  the  table 
by  my  bed .  The  sun  streamed  into  my  room ,  and  quickly 
reaching  out  my  hand,  I  was  recalled  to  actuality  by  a 
sharp  stab  of  pain  through  my  head.  Carefully,  I  took 
up  the  receiver  and,  with  caution,  applied  it  to  my  ear. 

The  voice  of  Etienne  Gaspard  rasped  with  unfeeling 
cheerfulness  against  my  ear  drum. 

“No,”  I  replied  coldly  to  his  question,  “I  can't 
come  out .  I  may  not  be  out  for  weeks .  I  am  in  bed  and 
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you  had  better  come  here  and  see  me,”  and  I  slammed 
down  the  receiver. 

I  lay  back,  gingerly  placing  my  head  on  the  coolest 
part  of  the  pillow  while  I  again  rehearsed  the  scenes  of 
of  the  previous  night.  In  that  bright  morning  light 
I  could  not  help  a  certain  mournful  feeling  of  humour 
which  had  come  to  me ,  nor  the  rueful  grin  which  spread 
itself  over  my  features  as  I  reviewed  the  situation. 

I  must  have  sunk  into  a  doze ,  for  a  knock  at  the  door 
aroused  me,  and,  turning  over,  I  met  the  puzzled  and 
somewhat  concerned  face  of  Etienne ,  who  looked 
questioningly  at  my  bandaged  head,  which,  in  the  small 
hours,  I  had  swathed  in  cold  wet  handkerchiefs,  in  vain 
endeavours  to  soothe  its  throbbings. 

I  had  soon  poured  out  my  tale  and  had  arrived  drama¬ 
tically  at  its  conclusion,  when  Etienne  burst  into  loud 
roars  of  vulgar,  boisterous  laughter.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
with  a  jerk  and  glared  at  him.  My  bandage  slipped  over 
one  eye,  and  with  trembling  fingers  I  tore  it  off,  flinging 
it  on  to  the  floor. 

“  What's  the  joke?”  I  asked,  my  voice  choking  with 
exasperation . 

“-Mon  pauvre  gosse ,”  he  murmured,  wiping  his  eyes, 

“  don't  you  know  who  that  girl  was?” 

“No,  I  do  not,”  I  said  crisply,  giving  the  bed- I 
clothes  a  straightening  twitch  that  made  we  wince, 
though  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  allowed  the  healthy 
wretch  at  my  side  to  see  it.  “•  Who  is  she?”  rudely. 

“  But  Petite  Rose,  who  works  with  a  band  of  ‘Rats'. 
She  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  alluring  decoys 
anywhere  in  Paris.  O,  mon  cher — ”  and  he  went  off  into 
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another  spasm  of  laughter,  though  more  subdued  than 
the  last. 

Wrathfully,  I  got  out  of  bed  and  began  dressing. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  significantly,  “  you  will  take  me  to 
'The  Rose',  and  that,  before  this  day  is  over.” 

“But  certainly,”  he  murmured,  as  taking  up  a 
magazine  he  turned  over  the  pages,  with  the  light  of 
amusement  still  in  his  eyes,  while  I  proceeded  with  my 
dressing . 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  this  evening?”  he  questioned. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  guardedly,  while  I  cautiously  stroked 
the  upper  hairs  of  my  head  with  my  softest  hair  brush. 
“That  girl,”  I  said,  with  pauses  between  my  words, 
“has  lightened  my  pocket  of  four  hundred  francs,” 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  laid  down  the  brush,  whose 
painful  peregrinations  over  my  scalp  had  caused  me 
something  like  torture. 

“Yes,”  I  repeated,  “we  will  find  her,  to-night,” 
and  motioning  Etienne  out  before  me,  I  walked  with 
some  dignity  out  of  the  room. 

That  night  found  us  both  in  the  little  brasserie 
where  we  were  to  meet  La  Petite  Rose.  It  was  situated 
ibout  half-way  down  the  Rue  de  Venise,  and,  somewhat 
;o  my  disappointment,  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  bar,  as  we  entered  to  the  music  of  a  jangling 
nechanical  piano;  but  Etienne  passed  straight  on, 
Trough  a  door  at  the  far  end,  and  down  a  flight  of  steps 
vhile  I  followed  closely  behind.  Knocking  in  a  way 
hat  was  evidently  a  signal,  we  were  admitted  into  a 
>  ong  low  room,  which,  in  days  past,  had  evidently  been 
)  i>  wine  cellar.  It  was  divided  into  three,  by  enormously 
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thick  wide  arches  from  which  hung  three  flaring  gas 
jets. 

My  feelings  were  mixed  as  I  entered  this  strange 
room.  Surely  Etienne  must  be  mistaken,  I  thought, 
for  how  could  such  a  woman  as  my  companion  of  the 
limousine  frequent  such  a  hole.  But  my  head  still 
throbbed  from  my  rapid  descent  of  the  stairs,  and  with 
a  grim  smile  I  stepped  into  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

As  I  did  so,  and  stood  in  the  full  light  of  one  of  the 
gas  jets,  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  then,  a  scraping 
of  feet,  the  noise  of  an  overturned  bench,  a  sudden 
startled  clatter,  and  a  group  of  unpleasant-looking 
individuals  were  on  their  feet  glaring  fiercely  in  my 
direction.  But  I  hardly  noticed  them,  for  seated  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  rough  wooden  tables,  in  vivid  red 
jersey  and  rakishly  tilted  beret ,  from  under  which  a 
pair  of  dark  mischievous  eyes  looked  into  mine ,  was  the 
sorceress,  the  “spirit  of  May  nights” — and  I  almost 
groaned,  so  vast  a  fool  did  I  appear  to  myself. 

At  that  moment,  a  tall  thin  lantern -jawed  apache 
stepped  in  front  of  La  Petite  Rose,  and  I  beheld  the 
gleam  of  steel  in  his  ugly  fist  I  was  recognized ,  of  course , . 
and  not  realizing  that  I ,  the  young  pleasure-seeker  of 
Paris,  was  in  reality  a  beast  of  their  own  ilk,  they 
resented  and  feared  my  entry  into  their  private  haunt. 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh,  loud  and  long,  while 
Etienne  explained  the  situation,  and  drew  me  towards' 
the  still  doubting  group.  My  first  gesture  was  a  low 
sweeping  bow  to  La  Petite  Rose,  which  she  returned 
with  a  small  cool  inclination  of  the  head .  On  no  account  I 
should  she  see  even  the  shadow  of  resentment  on  my  part  I 
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and  after  all,  on  reviewing  the  situation  of  last  night, 
I  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  trick  had  been  neatly  per¬ 
formed  and  that  I  had  been  extraordinarily  easily  duped. 

I  next  advanced,  smilingly,  and  begged  leave  to 
take  my  place  next  to  mademoiselle,  who,  seeing  my 
evident  intention  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones,  made 
way  for  me  beside  her.  A  group  of  apaches  were  gathered 
round  Etienne  and  listening  intently  to  what  he  was 
saying,  in  which  I  caught  the  words  “  Londres”  and 
“  anglais ”  several  times,  while  I  asked  La  Petite  Rose 
what  I  should  order  that  we  might  drink  together  our 
entente  cordiale. 

At  that  moment,  the  rest  of  the  gang  came  hurrying 
back  to  our  table,  and  as  many  as  could,  swung  their 
legs  over  the  benches,  and  settling  themselves  around 
me  began  eagerly  to  question  me  as  to  the  doing  in 
London ’s  underworld . 

Etienne  had  successfully  arranged  my  entree  into  their 
midst  and,  bidding  them  wait  one  minute,  I  called  for 
half-a-dozen  bottles  of  rouge ,  over  which  we  were  soon 
deep  in  the  topics  of  which  they  lived. 

Presently,  the  tall  thin  villain  who  had  been  the  first 
to  show  me  the  colour  of  his  steel ,  carried  away  by  my 
tales  of  deeds  of  daring  in  London  to  which  I  had ,  perhaps , 
added  a  little  colour  and  glamour  of  my  own,  leaped  to 
his  feet,  and,  thumping  on  the  table,  shouted  down  the 
excited  voices  of  his  confreres  with  a  suggestion  that 
I  should  be  invited,  there  and  then,  to  join  the  band. 
This  met  with  the  uproarious  approval  of  the  whole 
assembly,  but  rather  put  me,  just  then  the  centre  of 
attraction,  into  a  quandary.  Considering  it  decidedly 
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unwise  to  announce,  in  such  a  place,  that  my  crooked 
days  were  now  only  memories — and  as  I  looked  round  me , 
a  flood  of  gratitude  that  it  was  so,  swept  over  me — 

I  could  only  laughingly  refuse  the  “  honour” ,  and  tact¬ 
fully  lead  the  subject  away  from  myself. 

Before  I  left  that  queer  place  of  meeting  that  night, 

I  had  begged  La  Petite  Rose  the  honour  of  giving  her 
supper  at  the  Maison  Doree  on  the  following  night, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  doubtful  initiation 
of  our  friendship,  we  were  once  again  rolling  through  the 
Bois,  in  the  dark -blue  limousine,  and  once  again  we 
talked  and  chaffed  one  another  lightly  and  gaily;  but 
this  time,  houses  were  of  solid,  righteous  stone,  the  earth 
was  real  and  substantial,  and  though  I  admit  the  charm, 
cleverness,  and  beauty  of  La  Belle  Rose ,  I  nevertheless 
viewed  her  with  an  appreciative,  though,  be  it  said,  an 
entirely  clear  eye. 

As  we  bade  each  other  au  revoir ,  with  delicate  finger 
and  thumb  she  detained  me  by  the  corner  of  my  cloak ,  and 
looking  up  with  the  pathetic  face  of  a  child,  begged  me, 
some  day ,  to  take  her  to  London ,  wonderful  London . 

Shaking  my  head  at  her,  and  thereby  giving  it  just; 
one  last  twinge  of  pain ,  I  told  her  she  would  have  to  be 
good  if  ever  she  came  to  London — no  business  there,  only* 
holidays,  I  warned  her. 

The  door  of  the  car  slammed,  and  as  the  big  blue 
limousine  rolled  on  its  way,  leaving  me  standing,  hat 
in  hand,  on  the  pavement,  a  ripple  of  mocking  silvery; 
laughter  floated  back  towards  me .  Carefully  I  put  on  my 
hat,  and  went  calmly  on  my  way,  through  the  cool 
fragrant  night  air  of  the  Bois. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


COUNT  PIERRE  AND  HIS  SATELLITES 

A  ND  now  to  Count  Pierre,  the  faultlessly  dressed, 
***  the  much  travelled  linguist,  the  man  whose 
nationality  was  uncertain,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fortune 
which  he  had  entirely  dissipated  while  still  youthful, 
and  a  certain  stamp  of  breeding,  nevertheless  had  no 
friends . 

Count  Pierre ,  whom  you  have  met  briefly  in  a  former 
chapter,  curiously  enough,  was  at  a  British  Public 
School,  though  one  can  guess  pretty  well  in  which  “sets” 
he  moved  even  in  those  early  days;  one  could  not,  for 
instance,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination,  place 
him  in  any  “eleven”,  or  anywhere  near  the  nets,  unless 
literally  dragged  there.  He  always  looked  older  than 
he  was,  and,  amongst  the  fresh-faced  inconsequent 
young  Englishmen ,  must  have  looked  incongruously 
like  a  wandering  visitor,  who,  oddly  enough,  stayed  on 
and  on.  Whether  he  himself  felt  this  is  not  recorded; 
he  certainly  did  not  risk  its  repetition  by  going  on  to 
the  'Varsity,  but  went  to  Bonn  University  in  Germany 
instead,  where,  in  point  of  learning,  he  achieved 
honours,  for  he  was  undeniably  very  clever  and  had  a 
marvellous  memory. 

Next  came  a  prolonged  tour  around  the  world,  with 
a  tutor,  in  the  approved  style;  only  that  Count  Pierre's 
tour,  by  the  further  indulgence  of  a  very  rich  father, 
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was  conducted  most  luxuriously,  regardless  of  time  or 
expense,  and  the  traveller  now  learnt  more  fully  of  the 
many  fruits  of  the  earth  which  can  be  bought  for  coin 
than  the  majority  of  men  in  a  lifetime. 

The  tutor  was  soon  discarded,  and,  so  to  speak, 
slipped  back  to  his  native  shores,  while  the  prodigal 
pleased  himself  to  the  fullest  limit  of  his  capacity  in  the 
gayest  cities  of  the  world.  The  demise  of  the  father  in 
no  way  interrupted  the  pursuits  of  the  son,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  constant  dipping  into  the  paternal  coffers 
and  the  resultant  scattering  broadcast,  with  wide-open, 
heedless  hands,  of  the  treasures  thereof,  had  well- 
nigh  drained  them  empty,  that  Count  Pierre  came  to  a 
fence — and  paused. 

He  now  settled  in  Paris  again,  and  being  as  ever, 
a  secretive,  detached,  and  apparently  self-sufficient 
being,  there  were  few  who  realized  the  state  of  his 
finances.  The  majority  of  well-born  inhabitants  of 
Europe  like  to  know  where  a  man  originally  took 
root;  if  he  appears  a  reputable  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  though  his  sire  had  been  a  sweeper  of  crossings, 
he  will  find  his  niche ;  but  the  queer  human  cryptogram, 
first  spelled  out  in  Bucharest,  Bokhara  or  Pekin — no 
man  knows  where — flutters  over  open  spaces  and  finds 
no  certain  stopping  place. 

Count  Pierre,  with  delicate,  skilful  fingers,  now 
began  pulling  certain  strings,  at  the  ends  of  which 
he  quietly  discovered  prizes,  and  these,  with  infinite 
caution,  he  proceeded  to  appropriate.  I  will  not 
offend  his  ears  by  describing  these  gilded  transactions 
as  the  time-honoured  “confidence  trick”,  or,  use  to 
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a  later  word,  “  stunt”,  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
police,  and  the  mere  out-and-out  crook;  but  I  think 
that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  place  them  for  yourself. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  watching  the  young  man, 
least  of  all  the  police,  and  after  many  successful  ven¬ 
tures  in  Paris,  this  insatiable  globe-trotter  once  again 
departed  for  certain  European  capitals  and  great  pleasure - 
centres.  Here,  he  met  again  the  bowing,  obsequious 
maitres  d} Hotels ,  who  remembered  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  exotic  Count  Pierre,  and  were  only  too  ready 
again  to  conjure  up  the  very  best  that  their  splendid 
caravanserai  could  produce.  The  way  was  absolutely 
open  for  this  new  chevalier  d' Industrie. 

Thanks  to  the  Grand  Tour,  he  knew  the  great  routes 
of  travel,  and  flitted  from  place  to  place  with  the 
nonchalance  of  the  experienced  voyager,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  police  began  to  see  the  coincidence 
between  his  comings  and  goings,  and  certain  very 
daring  coups  and  tricks  which  fitted  in,  with  ever- 
growing  regularity,  with  the  period  of  his  sejours. 

There  were,  however,  many  of  Europe's  cleverest 
criminals,  who,  as  much  at  home  in  the  upper-  as  in 
the  underworld,  had  very  quickly  recognized  Count 
Pierre  for  the  crook  that  he  was,  had  marked  him 
out  unfailingly  as  the  polished  trickster  they  instinc¬ 
tively  knew  him  to  be,  and  he  was  now  approached  by 
several,  with  a  view  to  partnership.  I  always  like  to 
imagine  his  amazement  and  his  patrician  distaste 
for  the  first  crook  who  coolly  informed  him  that  he 
knew  his  “  game”  and  suggesting  a  combining  of  forces ; 
and  how,  his  urbanity  considerably  ruffled,  he  would 
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disgustedly  pack  up  his  belongings  and  betake  himself 
into  a  new  and  still  more  fashionable  centre,  shaking 
the  dust  from  the  last  temporarily  blighted  city  from 
his  well-shod  feet. 

Count  Pierre  was  determined  to  work  alone,  for, 
like  all  crooks,  he  realized  the  dangers  of  confidence 
in  a  second  person,  and  although  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  making  more  money,  it  always 
had  to  be  shared  with  a  confederate,  and  hitherto  he 

had  done  well  enough  by  himself. 

One  day ,  however ,  there  came  to  him  a  woman ,  a 
very  clever  jewel-thief,  during  one  of  his  descents  on! 
Paris  and ,  whether  he  considered  himself  more  able 
to  subdue  a  woman  accomplice,  or  whether  he  was 
tempted  by  the  vista  of  large  profits  which  might  open 
out  before  such  a  pair,  is  not  known;  but  after  a  few 
weeks  acquaintance ,  the  two  certainly  became  inseparable . 

This  woman  had  had  rather  an  unusual  career , 
born  of  peasant  origin,  she  had  left  a  quiet  far-away 
home  in  the  provinces,  tempted  by  the  promises  of  a 
lover  of  a  life  of  joyous  pleasure  in  the  Gay  City ,  and  had 
then  been  ruthlessly  deserted  by  him.  Not  daring, 
nor  wishing,  to  return  to  the  small  uneventful  entourage 
in  which  she  knew  only  too  well  that  she  would  hence-' 
forth  be  the  centre  of  curious,  too  expressive  eyes  and 
the  butt  of  malicious  tongues,  and  shrinking  alike  from 
the  unhappy  fate  of  women  who  had  made  such  a  faux 
pas  as  her  own,  she  began  to  live  by  her  wits,  those| 
wits  which  had  made  her  restless  of  her  small  lot  and, 
only  too  ready  to  rush  into  the  vortex  of  “  life  .  She 
became  a  practised  thief,  and,  as  time  went  on,  a 
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remarkably  clever,  elusive  jewel-thief,  much  sought 
after  by  the  police,  at  first  of  Paris,  later  of  the  whole 
of  France. 

When  Count  Pierre  met  her  she  was  already  past 
mistress  of  the  arts  of  conversation,  of  dress,  of  tact 
and  of  resourcefulness;  the  two  agreed  excellently  and 
the  woman  won  the  day ;  the  couple  left  Paris  for  another 
European  capital,  where  they  brought  off  several 
jewel  robberies,  in  which  the  combined  wits  of  the 
experienced  traveller  and  the  woman  thief  were  brought 
into  play,  to  the  devastating  loss  of  their  victims. 
They  became  marked  by  the  police  as  dangerous  crim¬ 
inals;  their  particular  “lines”  being  extraordinarily 
clever  “  confidence”  tricks  and  extensive  jewel  robberies, 
always  worked  most  subtly  from  “  inside” . 

They  came  to  England  with  similar  results,  then 
on  to  Switzerland,  Italy  and  other  countries,  under  a 
dozen  aliases,  and  although  several  times  they  were 
within  an  inch  of  capture  by  detectives  of  all  nation¬ 
alities,  they  always  managed,  as  though  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  some  powerful  influence  of  evil,  to  escape 
arrest  and  to  carry  their  charmed  lives  on  to  fresh 
fields  of  activity. 

When  the  War  came,  however,  the  two  summarily 
parted  company.  For  the  woman,  it  spelt  salvation; 
filled  with  blazing  patriotism,  she  managed  to  get 
work  with  the  French  Red  Cross  as  near  to  the  Front 
as  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  gallantly  she  spent  herself 
for  la  Patrie ,  her  criminal  life  hidden,  thrust  away  from 
her,  her  accomplice  already  almost  forgotten.  He — 
was  cast  in  another  mould. 
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For  a  time  Count  Pierre  lay  low,  then  quietly, 
determinedly,  he  approached  the  head  of  the  German 
Secret  Service  in  Paris  and  offered  his  services,  as  a  spy . 

The  shrewd-faced  Teuton  officials  eyed  him  carefully 
before  his  name  and  qualifications  were  accepted  and 
sent  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  where,  with  very  little 
delay  he  was  accredited;  but  they  were  not  mistaken 
in  their  man — he  soon  became  one  of  their  most  val¬ 
uable  agents  in  Paris.  I  am  not  concerned  here  with 
his  evasion  of  Army  service ,  but  I  do  know  that  evasion 
was  effected,  and  that  Count  Pierre  only  served  one 
Power  during  the  War,  and  that  one ,  the  enemy  of  France. 

He  next  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
French  Flying  Corps,  wearing  decorations  to  which, 
I  need  not  state,  he  was  no  more  entitled  than  to  the 
uniform  itself,  and,  practised  criminal  and  crooked 
diplomat  that  he  was,  knew  almost  instinctively  in 
which  circles  he  was  safe,  where  he  could  obtain  most 
information  at  least  risk  to  himself,  and  the  whole 
subtle  cunning  which  is  the  life  of  the  spy.  All  this 
led  to  the  accumulation  of  so  much  information  that 
the  authorities  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  were  only  too 
glad  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  his  very  large 
expenses,  and  Count  Pierre  did  not  hesitate  to  draw 
upon  what  seemed,  for  a  long  time,  limitless  funds. 

For  many  months  he  worked  alone,  then  gradually, 
as  before,  a  woman  began  to  appear  with  him.  This 
time,  however,  neither  had  sought  the  other  out;  the 
woman,  pretty,  mysterious,  and  of  uncertain  nation¬ 
ality,  though  she  spoke  English  perfectly  and  without 
accent,  had  received  orders  from  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
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work  with  Count  Pierre,  and  he  on  his  side  had  been 
specially  “  desired”  to  employ  her.  The  two  appeared 
everywhere  together,  and,  with  a  shrug,  the  easy¬ 
going  officers  on  leave  looked  upon  them  as  very  bons 
amis  which  explained  the  relationship  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  Had  they  even  guessed  the  source 
of  their  income  and  their  real  employment,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  to  what  lengths  those  patriotic  little 
Frenchmen  would  have  gone.  As  it  was  they  laughed, 
danced,  and  flirted  amongst  the  tired  men,  who,  for 
a  time,  had  shelved  the  horrors  of  the  War  and  were 
feverishly  “  forgetting” ,  in  such  places  as  Les  Halles, 
Le  Rat  Mort,  and  similar  haunts  of  supposed  oblivion, 
while  Count  Pierre  and  his  fair  accomplice  moved, 
all  unsuspected,  in  their  midst,  gleaning  strands  of 
information  which  invariably  led  to  the  revealing  of 
whole  lengths  of  the  main  fabric.  Between  them,  they 
were  able  to  approach  the  officers  of  any  of  the  allied 
Armies ,  and  were  on  terms  of  easy ,  affable  bonhomie  with 
an  incredible  long  list  of  them. 

Suddenly,  Count  Pierre  and  his  accomplice  disap¬ 
peared.  For  a  time  they  were  missed,  but  in  the  ever- 
shifting  population  of  those  days  of  Montmartre,  they 
were  soon  almost  forgotten,  until  subsequent  events 
brought  back  their  memory  with  startling  clearness 
to  those  who  had  known  them. 

In  some  circles,  it  was  whispered  that  Count  Pierre 
had  left  France,  and  that  the  lady  was  under  arrest; 
these  gave  place  to  other  mysterious  rumours,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  War  that  many  very  unpleasant 
discoveries  were  made. 
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There  occurred  now  the  trial  of  a  woman  spy,  but 
not  much,  even  then,  was  known,  until  the  woman  was 
shot  for  her  crimes;  but  many  people  were  electrified 
on  recognizing,  from  her  pictures,  the  pretty  “friend” 
of  Count  Pierre,  who  had  been  so  pleasant  a  companion 
to  allied  officers  seeking  distraction  in  the  gay  careless 
haunts  of  Montmartre,  while,  with  incredible  skill, 
she  invariably  extracted  just  as  much  information  as 
she  desired  from  them.  The  name  given  under  those 
portraits  was  Mata  Hari,  and  its  owner  paid  the  full 
penalty  for  her  misdeeds.  Not  so  Count  Pierre,  who 
escaped  with  a  whole  skin — how,  is  a  mystery,  for  he 
was  deeply  involved. 

Directly  the  War  was  over  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  German  Secret  Service,  and  after  a  pause,  in 
which  to  take  fresh  bearings,  he  conceived  a  very  daring 
plan  of  action.  He  established  himself  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  vet  in  quiet  luxury,  in  a  house  in  Passy. 
From  there  he  began  to  put  out  feelers  through  the 
labyrinths  of  the  underworld,  with  the  idea  of  forming 
a  “  staff”  of  expert  criminals  in  all  branches  of  crooked 
dealing — and  their  variety  is  infinite — but  always  with 
a  preference  for  women ,  over  whom  he  had  more  control , 
and  of  whose  subtlety  and  intuition  he  had  much 
experience.  He  next  formed  a  definite  secret  service 
of  his  own,  together  with  a  well-equipped  information 
bureau,  and  now,  with  infinite  discrimination,  he 
singled  out  the  adepts  in  “lines”  which  suited  him, 
and  was  soon  the  director  of  a  formidable  agency  for 
crime,  whose  workings  were  singularly  wide-spread 
and  intangible  as  some  poisonous  fog.  Carefully 
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selected  agents  were  sent  to  London,  New  York,  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  other  great  capitals,  whose  business  it  was 
to  discover,  and  to  give  information  of  their  discoveries; 
to  forward  valuables,  or  equally  valuable  information; 
to  watch  and  to  follow;  to  pursue  their  own  particular 
“line”,  for  the  advancement  of  the  “bureau”  which 
employed  them. 

A  cablegram  in  code  might,  for  instance,  be  received 
at  the  house  in  Passy  announcing  that  a  passenger  on 
that  night’s  Continental  Boat  Train,  from  information 
acquired,  was  carrying  valuable  jewels,  and  would 
either  arrive  at  St.  Lazare  or  the  Gare  du  Nord — with 
a  brief  description  of  the  passenger  and  any  details 
likely  to  help  in  the  “  case” — and  there  are  many  which 
suggest  themselves  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
expert  crook ! 

The  unsuspecting  passenger  would  be  met,  followed, 
and  carefully  “  marked  down”  for  immediate  treatment. 
A  coup  like  this  can,  obviously,  often  fail,  but  with 
Count  Pierre,  it  has  frequently  been  successful,  and  very 
large  strokes  of  “  business”  have  been  the  result  in  more 
cases  than  will  ever  be  known. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  amazingly  intriguing, 
crafty,  and  far-seeing  brain  of  this  man  who  started 
life,  with  due  decorum,  at  Public  School,  University, 
and  finally,  that  prolonged  tour  around  the  world, 
with  a  view  to  the  broadening  of  his  views ! 

By  the  tactful  manoeuvring  of  Etienne  Gaspard 
I  was  introduced  to  the  strange  household  of  Count 
Pierre.  As  a  mere  author  in  search  of  “copy”,  such 
an  entree  could  never  have  been  effected ;  I  fear  that  it 
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was  on  the  strength  of  my  past  career  that  the  doubtful 
privilege  was  accorded  me,  and  reluctantly  at  that. 
The  master  of  that  well-furnished  house  in  Passy  is  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  self -protection,  and  his  servants 
understand  exactly  whom  to  admit  and  when  to  regret 
Monsieur  le  Comte's  absence  from  home.  Equally, 
how  to  obey  certain  signals  from  him  anent  the  sudden 
disposal  of  any  undesirable  or  dangerous  visitor,  for 
it  is  now  many  years  since  monsieur  had  first  learnt 
the  use  of  violence  on  such  occasions  as  suited  his  purpose, 
though  he  might  choose  a  deputy  for  its  commission. 

The  beautiful  woman  who  presided  at  the  tea- 
table  I  recognized  instantly  as  a  notorious  Russian 
adventuress,  but  who,  without  a  flicker  of  the  eyes, 
greeted  me  with  charming  grace  and  refused  by  one 
single  word  or  gesture  to  admit  the  possibility  of  my 
knowledge.  On  no  such  footing  would  she  allow  me 
to  approach  her,  but  with  a  neat  skill  which  aroused 
my  admiration,  preserved  her  attitude  of  amusing, 
charming,  Parisian  hostess,  mistress  of  a  beautifully 
furnished,  well-appointed  house,  and  not  one  inch 
on  either  side  of  that  narrow  street  was  I  permitted  to 
explore;  if  a  glint  of  amusement  appeared  anywhere 
in  the  back  of  my  eye,  madame  looked  above  it — and 
missed  it. 

Count  Pierre,  immaculately  groomed,  monocled, 
suave  and  coolly  impersonal,  gently  and  persistently 
stirred  his  tea,  and  with  the  same  gentleness  and  per¬ 
sistency  enlarged  on  the  beauties  of  the  Riviera,  for 
which  he  was  bound  that  season,  and  to  which  he  was 
ooking  forward  with  a  certain  mild  pleasure,  “after 
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a  rather  cold  and  trying  winter” ,  the  voice  droned 

on. 

I  made  several  attempts  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  “professional”  channels,  but  discovering  that 
each  effort  met  with  the  same  quietly  persistent  train 
of  small  talk,  I  soon  abandoned  the  attempt. 

The  salon,  with  its  profusion  of  beautiful  and 
valuable  objects,  was  pleasantly  shaded  by  cool  green 
sun-blinds,  and  was  filled  with  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  fresh  flowers,  roses  and  carnations  in  graceful  clus¬ 
ters,  and  violets  in  sweet-smelling  closely  packed 
little  parterres.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  tinkle  of 
china  and  the  quiet  voices  of  my  host  or  “  hostess”  in 
that  room,  and  yet,  I  knew  that  somewhere  in  that 
house  was  another  room  where  gold  and  silver  were 
being  melted  down,  precious  stones  carefully  taken 
out  of  their  settings  and  placed  again  into  new  ones, 
to  such  effect  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  owners  would 
ever  recognise  their  jewels  again. 

Yet  another  room  in  that  house  was  there,  where, 
at  that  very  moment,  a  clever  forger  was  engaged  in 
the  delectable  work  of  altering  cheques,  copying  sig¬ 
natures,  forging  passports  and  other  documents  which 
was  all  a  part  of  one  of  those  branches  of  Count  Pierre ’s 
4  international  agency” . 

I  took  my  leave  of  the  pair,  and,  on  looking  back, 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  was  not  somewhat  fortunate, 
knowing  what  I  did,  in  receiving  the  graceful  and 
safe  adieu  which  they  accorded  me ,  for  I  was  not  granted 
the  customary  au  revoir — Monsieur  le  Comte  had — well, 
10  particular  desire  to  admit  me  again  into  his  house . 
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As  the  butler  bowed  me  stiffly  and  correctly  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  glass  door  with  its  handsome  steel 
grille  closed  quietly  behind  me,  I  again  wondered  when, 
and  how  soon,  another  kind  of  grille  would  close, 
but  with  vehement,  harsh  clang,  between  Count  Pierre 
and  his  victims.  “ Tout  passe,  tout  casse” ,  I  mused, 
as  I  looked  back  at  the  cool  pleasant  house,  and  surely 
time  would  pass  on  to  the  break,  the  inevitable  break, 
that  sooner  or  later  must  surely  come,  though  there 
are  a  few ,  a  very  few ,  who  manage  to  escape  the  world  ’s 
day  of  reckoning. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  DRUG  TRAFFIC  IN  PARIS 

DEAUTIFUL  Paris,  encrusted,  like  some  fair  casket , 
with  the  most  exquisite  works  of  the  hands  of 
nen,  her  splendid  boulevards  thronged  with  gay  well- 
Iressed  men  and  women,  her  pleasant  green  spaces 
echoing  with  the  bubbling  laughter  of  her  happy, 
:areless  children ;  Paris ,  the  magnificent  tome  in  which 
he  history  of  a  great  nation  is  written,  is  nevertheless 
leeply,  heavily  marred  with  an  insidious,  ever-spread- 
ng  mildew — no  new  disfigurement,  for  it  appears,  like 
ome  secret  plague,  in  all  the  fair  cities  of  the  world, 
oming,  as  a  result  of  men’s  search  for  unearned  happi- 
ess  or  for  the  oblivion  which  shall  cover  over  the  lack 
f  it,  and  turns  men’s  minds  into  strange,  distorted 
mtasies,  where  the  passage  of  time  becomes  either  a 
rotesque  leaping  race  or  a  terrifying  lagging  inertia, 
t  preys  upon  the  frail  body  like  some  hidden  disease 
diich,  creeping  with  the  sap  through  the  veins  of  the 
*ee,  at  length  reaches  the  green  leaves,  which  fall, 
visted,  parched,  and  withered  to  the  ground. 

Come  with  me  to  where  the  subtle  poison  which 
auses  this  blight  secretly  enters  France;  to  sea-ports 
n  the  blue  Mediterranean,  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
here,  from  ships  out  of  the  East,  the  deadly  cargo 
cautiously  taken  inland;  or  to  Brest  or  Cherbourg, 
here  are  unloaded  the  great  vessels  from  South  America, 
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in  whose  holds,  somewhere,  in  inmost  secret  hiding 
places,  it  lies  concealed.  Next,  by  strange  and  unused 
ways,  is  it  scattered  far  and  wide,  while  a  never  ending 
supply  most  surely  reaches  Paris,  the  gay,  the  joyous, 
where  pain  of  body  or  soul  must  at  any  cost  be  deadened 
and  men  must  feel  the  rising  sap,  poisoned  though  it 
may  be,  bubbling  in  their  veins. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you,  in  another  chapter,  how 
the  poison  drugs  are  secretly  slipped  from  hand  to  hand, 
concealed  in  flowers,  cosmetics,  cigarettes — hidden  in 
a  thousand  ways  devised  by  the  cunning  wiles  of  the 
ever-scheming  buyers  and  sellers,  though  the  hand  of 
the  law  be  ever  close  over  the  illicit  transactions,  an 
ready  to  mete  out  its  heaviest  penalties  whenever  it 
falls. 

Come  with  me  again  to  Montmartre,  where  in  joyful 
noisy  cafes  I  will  show  you  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  orders,  eagerly,  hungrily  awaiting  the  all  but 
invisible  grains,  which,  for  a  few  brief  hours  will  raise 
them  to  strange,  impalpable,  shimmering  heights, 
only  to  cast  them  again,  and  yet  each  time  deeper 
into  very  chasms  of  melancholy  and  despair.  See  those 
unfortunates,  many  of  them  still  young  and  beautiful, 
yet  with  that  unnatural,  restless  brightness  in  their 
eyes,  for  they,  too,  have  “stimulated”  themselves  into 
the  needful  vivacity  of  their  pitiful  “  trade”  .  And  here 
in  Montmartre,  for  those  who  know  how  to  obtain 
them — and  the  news  flies  with  secret  swiftness — drugs 
are  bought  and  sold,  cunningly  disguised,  passed  fronc 
hand  to  hand,  but  their  circulation  is  no  less  certain 
in  its  fatal  growth. 
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In  Paris  there  are  two  scourges  which  apparently 
go  side  by  side;  one  is  a  recognized  evil,  the  other,  in 
all  its  subtle  concealment,  is  dealt  with  by  the  exis- 
ing  laws  and  heavily  punished.  In  London,  one  evil 
attempts  to  hide  itself  in  fear,  while  the  other  receives 
so  heavy  a  penalty  that  the  unfortunate  women  involved 
in  the  first  evil  perforce  forgo  the  terrible  “  stimulant”, 
the  use  of  which,  in  Paris,  is  so  greatly  a  counterpart 
of  the  other. 

Or  see,  in  another  part  of  the  Gay  City,  those 
secretive,  well-dressed  femmes  de  chambre ,  who  are 
going  on  duty  in  the  ladies'  cloak-rooms  of  fashibnable 
hotels  and  caffe;  many  of  them  are  regular  sellers  of 
the  drug,  which  they  pass  on  to  their  fair  clients  in 
small  quantities,  receiving  in  payment  whatever  sum 
they  can  obtain,  always  a  high  price,  for  their  risks 
and  their  silence  enter  into  the  purchase  money. 

A  step  lower,  far  lower  indeed,  and,  if  you  can  find 
them,  there  is  another  kind  of  trafficker,  who  skulks, 
no  one  knows  where,  sheltering  himself  behind  the 
wretched  women  whom  he  has  purchased  in  body  and 
soul — souteneurs — who  live  upon  the  dishonourable 
earnings  of  their  pitiable  victims,  adding  to  their 
villainy  by  forcing  their  “  employees”  into  spreading 
the  cult  of  the  drug  whenever  the  opportunity  arrives 
or  can  be  created. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  to  say  how  much 
of  the  poison  is  spread  by  these  creatures,  nor  the 
appalling  havoc  caused  by  their  sinister  double “  trade”  . 

Come  with  me,  if  you  will,  to  any  score  of  buildings, 
some  of  them  dwelling-houses ,  of  all  sizes  and  pretensions , 
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some  hidden  behind  shops  or  cafes,  some  under  the  earth 
itself,  but  where,  once  you  have  passed  the  doors,  quite 
openly,  the  drug  is  bought  and  sold,  the  devotees  lend 
themselves  to  its  devastating  effects.  Some  of  these 
places  are  mean  and  squalid,  with  the  faded  remnants 
of  a  weary,  tarnished  decor ;  where  a  pungent  sickly 
atmosphere,  which  would  nauseate  any  but  the  derelicts 
who  have  used  themselves  to  it,  fills  the  air.  Others 
are  furnished  with  oriental  splendour,  such  as  this  one 
run  by  the  wily  Oriental,  whom  I  will  call  Li  Wong, 
and  which  lies  within  five  minutes '  walk  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Li  Wong  has  been,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
deported  from  England  back  to  China,  but  he  does  not 
know  that  I  know  it. 

Having  been  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  habitues,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  take  you  into  this,  one  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  opium  dens  of  Paris.  We  pay  a  hundred  francs 
each,  as  an  initial  fee,  and  the  heavy  door  closing 
behind  us,  shutting  out  the  light  and  bustle  of  the  Gay 
City,  we  are  escorted,  over  thick  soft  carpets  which 
deaden  every  sound,  by  an  obsequious,  rascally  little 
Chinaman,  who,  with  low  bows  and  a  stolid,  apparently 
unseeing,  expression  on  his  smooth  yellow  face,  ushers 


us  into  a  small  shaded  room,  almost  empty  but  for  two 
silken  divans,  a  few  rugs  of  a  fine  Eastern  weave,  and 
two  small  carved  ebony  tables.  Laid  on  the  divans 
are  two  pairs  of  elaborately  embroidered  silk  pyjamas, 
at  which  you  may  or  may  not  gaze  a  little  stupidly, 
for  the  day  is  still  young.  The  door  closes  quietly 
behind  the  bowing  Chinaman  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  we  are  ready,  we  strike  the 
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low-toned  gong  near  the  door,  and  a  girl,  in  Eastern 
costume,  who  looks  like  a  Malayan,  comes  into  the 
room,  prepares  the  “pills”,  leaves  us  with  the  little 
we  require  resting  on  the  luxurious  divans  and  making 
the  room  a  shade  darker,  leaves  us  to  enter  into  the 
“  city  of  dreams” . 

If  you  try  the  drug ,  and  choose  to  wander  for  a  time 
in  a  strange,  fantastic  borderland,  remember  that  you 
will  return  to  a  jaded,  weakened  body,  probably  to 
an  intolerably  aching  head,  a  parched  throat,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  loathing  of  yourself;  if  you  felt  as  I  did, 
you  will  want  to  dash  open  windows  and  doors,  fling 
the  silken  embroideries  hither  and  thither,  and  plunge 
into  some  cool,  surging  stream;  or  you  may  emerge, 
to  return,  again  and  again,  until  the  outer  sunshine 
frightens  you ,  the  sweet  fresh  air  weakens  you ,  and  the 
only  existence  left  to  you  is  that  of  the  hidden  dark¬ 
nesses,  the  heavy,  nauseous  air  of  the  secret  “  anterooms 
to  forgetfulness” ;  for  you  will  soon  seek  nothing  but 
forgetfulness,  from  yourself,  and  the  ghastly  failure 
you  have  made  of  yourself  in  soul  and  body. 


One  night,  during  a  recent  sejour  in  Paris,  I  met  at 
the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  a  woman,  tall,  fair,  beautifully 
dressed,  a  strikingly  handsome  creature,  around  whom 
men  crowded ,  eager  for  a  word  or  a  look ;  between  some 
of  these  and  herself  there  evidently  existed  some  subtle 
understanding;  others  but  sought  her  friendship;  yet, 
had  they  known  to  what  end  that  friendship  would 
inevitably  lead,  they  would — perhaps,  for  her  fascination 
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is  impelling — have  drawn  back  and  hastily  fled  from 
her  spell.  ] 

Subsequently ,  I  was  to  meet  her  again  in  her  own 
entourage,  the  setting  which  she  had  chosen  for  herself 
and  in  which  she  was  most  familiarly  known  to  an  ever¬ 
growing  train  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom,  by 
their  wealth,  rank,  or  fame  in  one  direction  or 

another,  are  well  known  to  many  sections  of  Parisian 
Society.  j 

“Vouched  for”  by  Etienne  Gaspard,  I  received  a 
card  of  invitation  from  this  woman  so  much  sought 

after,  and  whose  name,  Mademoiselle  Ninon  V _ , 

was  familiar  to  me  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  drug  traffickers  in  Paris.  As  I  held  the  scrap  of 
pasteboard  between  finger  and  thumb,  my  “hostess's” 
name  in  the  centre,  “  10.30  p.m.”  in  one  comer,  and 
a  tiny  etching  of  a  dancing  girl  in  the  other,  I  won¬ 
dered  in  how  many  vest-pockets  were  secreted  other 
such  invitations  as  this,  and  at  the  amazement  and 
horror  of  some  of  the  recipient's  own  kin,  could  they 
but  guess  their  true  significance.  Hers  would  not  be 
the  only  soiree  of  the  kind  held  in  Paris,  or  many  another 
great  city  that  night;  but  I  shall  give  it  to  you,  as  no 
very  rare  specimen  of  many  attended  by  members  of 

an  elegant,  polished,  and  in  some  cases  highly  intel¬ 
lectual,  Society.  1 

Mademoiselle  V - 's  salon  is  situated  in  the 

Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and  arriving  there  about  half 
an  hour  after  the“  opening”  of  the  proceedings,  we  were 
handed,  by  a  very  ordinary  looking  menial,  to  an 
imposing  Egyptian  manservant,  attired  in  pantaloons, 
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soundless  slippers,  a  gorgeously  embroidered  short 
jacket,  and  fez.  Scrutinizing  our  cards,  he  now  led 
us  through  a  passage,  from  the  walls  of  which  were 
hung  coloured  lamps;  in  an  alcove,  stood  an  enormous 
lacquered  jar,  from  which  arose  a  curious  heavy  perfume 
as  we  passed  it.  Our  feet  made  no  sound  as  we  moved 
over  the  thick  soft  carpet ;  but  from  somewhere  there 
reached  us  the  faintest  strains  of  music,  a  weird  mur¬ 
muring  music,  which  gave  one  a  curious  feeling  of 
unrest,  uneasiness,  certainly  not  of  pleasure. 

We  reached  a  thicklv  felted  door,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  spy -hole,  through  which,  during  the  pause 
that  followed,  we  were  obviously  being  scrutinized; 
our  cards  were  next  examined,  and  during  the  interval 
my  eye  fell  once  again  upon  that  spy  hole  from  around 
which,  it  now  seemed  to  me,  the  Eastern  furnishings, 
our  oriental  attendant,  even  Etienne's  white  shirt- 
front,  gradually  faded,  and  I  saw  it,  in  harsh,  grim 
setting;  for  a  second,  which  seemed,  too,  like  a  fleck 
from  the  Eternal,  I  saw  it,  in  the  door  of  a  grey  dismal 
cell  in  the  prison  of  Wormwood  Scrubs. 

Suddenly,  a  rush  of  hot  scented  air  fanned  my  face, 
the  music  had  grown  louder,  and  I  felt  Etienne's  hand 
at  my  elbow;  the  door  was  open,  flung  wide  back, 
and  the  small  round  eye-hole  was  no  longer  to  be  seen . 

1  Half -stumbling,  I  walked  down  a  slightly  shelving 
passage,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  heavy  velvet  curtains, 
with  widely  spreading  designs  in  dull  gold  and  silver 
threads.  These,  the  Egyptian  drew  back,  and  dimly, 
slowly,  an  amazing  scene  unfolded  before  our  slightly 
dazzled  eyes. 
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A  dance,  by  a  small  group  of  dancing-girls  whose 
slender  shadowy  forms  seemed  in  some  curious  way  to 
shine  and  give  off  a  strange,  almost  phosphorescent 
light,  was  in  progress,  and  as  the  heavy  curtains  fell 
noiselessly  behind  us  Etienne  drew  me  down  on  to  a 
pile  of  cushions,  from  which  I  was  able  to  piece  together 
the  almost  stupefying  details  of  the  whole  picture. 

We  were  in  a  large  room  redolent  of  some  subtle, 
I  had  almost  said  painfully  searching,  perfume,  so 
pungent  and  sweet  was  it,  seeming  to  rise  from  four 
small  brazers  upon  tall  standards  and  containing  burning 
charcoal,  from  which  rose  thin  spirals  of  smoke. 
From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  there  hung  a  curiously 
shaped  Eastern  lamp,  dimly  lit,  and  whose  faint  light 
threw  small  details  of  that  scene  into  strangely  clear 
prominence,  leaving  the  rest  in  deepest  shadow.  In 
a  semi -circle  around  the  dancers  could  be  seen  the  dimly 
luminous  faces  of  men  and  women;  here  and  there  a 
jewel  flashed  from  the  dark  meshes  of  a  woman's  hair, 
or  rose  and  fell  with  her  breathing;  the  clear-cut, 
white  outline  of  a  man's  shirt-front,  occasionally  the 
strange  glitter  in  an  eye,  and  at  the  far  end  where,  on 
a  raised  dais,  half-lying,  half-sitting,  reclined  Ninon 

V - ,  around  whose  head  there  shone  the  coils  of  a 

lustrous  serpent  with  two  great  emeralds  for  eyes,  and 
upon  this,  too,  the  light  played  with  almost  uncanny 
brightness . 

I  could  distinguish  nothing  further  in  the  room, 
and  my  eye  fell  again  upon  the  dancers,  whose  otherwise 
nude  bodies  were  painted  in  stripes  of  silver  and  gold, 
from  which  shone  a  dull  changing  light,  as  they  glided 
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and  twisted  in  snake-like  motions  truly  loathsome  to 
behold.  The  weird  music  arose  and  fell  and  the 
grotesque  forms  responded  to  its  moods .  In  their 
hands  they  held  flowers,  which  they  offered  to  their 
audience,  who  seized  them,  eagerly,  greedily,  sometimes 
with  shaking  fingers,  extracting  the  doses  of  cocaine 
concealed  amongst  the  petals. 

There  followed  now  a  second  dance,  far  more  revolt¬ 
ing  and  terrible  in  character  than  the  first,  and  this 
was  performed  by  a  man  and  a  woman .  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  describe  it — suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  vicious 
and  degraded  to  the  last  possible  degree,  one  such  as 
very  devils  might  have  devised. 

The  couple  vanished,  and  the  room  gradually  grew 
lighter.  I  will  spare  you  a  lengthened  description  of 
the  havoc  which  now  showed  itself  beneath  the  ever¬ 
growing  light;  the  scared,  discoloured  jaded  faces  of 
the  older  men  and  women,  the  visible  blight  on  the 
younger  ones,  everywhere  a  glassy,  unnatural  glitter 
in  the  eyes,  behind  which  there  lurked  the  infernal 
reflection  of  the  recent  spectacle;  jewels,  purple  and 
fine  linen ,  served  but  to  augment  the  hideousness  of  it  all . 

The  Egyptian  now  re-appeared  and,  bowing  low 
before  us,  conducted  us  to  the  dais,  on  which  reclined 
the  organizer  of  this  ghastly  soiree .  Following  Etienne ’s 
example,  I  bowed  low  over  the  hand  of  our  “  hostess”, 
who,  with  gracious  smile  and  soft  words  of  welcome, 
bade  us  seat  ourselves  on  a  divan  beside  her,  and  sig¬ 
nalled  to  a  passing  menial,  apparently,  too,  an  Egypt¬ 
ian,  to  bring  us  the  scented  coffee  he  was  offering  to 
the  “guests”.  Ninon  V - ,  attired  in  magnificent 
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flowing  Oriental  draperies,  languidly  addressed  the 
few  who  approached  her  “  throne” ,  while,  with  something 
like  contempt  in  her  face,  she  looked  beyond  them,  at 
the  men  and  women  who  were  gathered  around  her; 
and  as  I  followed  her  eyes  I  saw  that,  like  Circe,  she 
was  despising  these  swine  of  her  own  transforming,  who 
drank  from  her  magic  cup,  returning  again  and  yet 
again,  but  only  when  the  cup  was  wrested  from  her, 
and  her  powers  destroyed,  would  she  desist,  weary  to 
satiety  though  she  might  be;  for  power,  even  for  such 
evil  as  this,  was  meat  and  drink  to  her. 

The  music  now  rose  again  to  the  lilt  of  a  slow 
languorous  valse,  and  couples  presently  filled  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dancing  in  languid,  half-dreaming  manner; 
others,  impatiently,  as  though  they  would  urge  on  the 
music;  some,  again,  still  reclined  on  low  divans  or 
piles  of  cushions,  while  not  a  few,  at  intervals,  passed 
into  an  adjoining  room  from  whence  they  returned  to 
the  dancing-room,  to  be  replaced  by  others,  who,  in 
their  turns,  drifted  from  out  of  the  strange,  crowded 
assembly,  in  that  hot,  airless,  scented  place. 

Watching  this  queer,  restless  movement,  I  presently 
followed  into  the  adjoining  apartment;  but  here  was 
no  array  of  ice-cooled  drinks  in  crystal  cups,  of  coloured 
fruits  and  delicate  fare. 

The  air  was  stifling;  one  small  hard  light  shone  on 
to  the  polished  surface  of  a  long  narrow  table  with  its 
burden  of  phials,  bottles  and  minute  syringes;  on  the 
bald  yellow  head,  the  inscrutable  eyes  behind  horn¬ 
rimmed  spectacles,  the  old,  yet  un wrinkled,  and  mask¬ 
like  face  of  the  Oriental  seated  before  this  equipment ; 
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on  the  fat,  unpleasantly  yellow,  hands  playing  amongst 
the  crucibles,  in  search  of  what  their  owner  needed; 
the  rest  of  the  room  was  in  deep  shadow.  Beside  him, 
I  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  a  tall  thin  woman, 
hauteur  and  defiance  marked  in  her  whole  attitude,  as, 
with  eyes  averted,  and  head  turned  distastefully  from 
the  indifferent  celestial,  she  nevertheless  stood,  await¬ 
ing  the  piqure  to  be  injected  with  that  tiny  fatal  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe  into  her  thigh ,  where  it  should  be  unseen 
by  the  world;  for  the  small  darkened  puncture  holes 
must  never  be  visible  on  a  fair  white  arm,  to  tell  their 
tale  to  all  who  could  read  it ;  let  it ,  with  its  cause  and 
effects,  remain  hidden  as  long  as  it  may. 

With  a  shudder  I  left  that  devil's  kitchen  and 
returned  to  the  dancing-room,  to  Circe  and  her  victims 
and  with  an  effort  that  almost  sickened  me,  for  the 
state  of  the  drug  addicts  now  was  truly  appalling  to 
behold,  I  took  my  leave,  and  again,  almost  stumbling 
through  the  room,  and  conducted  by  the  Egyptian, 
I  passed  under  the  velvet  curtains,  along  the  passage, 
and  out  once  more  into  the  deserted  streets,  where  a 
cold  driving  rain  beat  in  my  face,  and  had  almost 
drenched  me,  before  I  flung  myself  wearily  into  a 
chance  taxi-cab. 

Once  again  had  I  seen  from  closest  range  the  poison¬ 
ous  undercurrent,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  wreck¬ 
age  in  the  Gay  City's  Society,  flowing  onwards,  with 
ever-growing  swiftness  and  strength,  bearing  disaster 
and  ruin  in  its  train.  Scenes  from  the  orgy  I  had  just 
witnessed  floated  again  before  my  mind;  I  saw  the 
spoiled  beauty  of  young  faces,  already  a  distorted 
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picture  of  their  former  selves,  or  the  gaunt,  weakened 
frames  of  the  older  habitues;  and  again,  the  fair  form 
of  that  woman,  who  held  them  all  in  her  sway,  and, 
who,  in  exchange  for  their  gold,  drove  them,  huddled 
together,  blinded  by  her  subtle  spell,  hurling  over  the 
precipice — into,  what? 

The  drug  traffic  in  Paris  is  truly  a  vital  question, 
bringing  as  it  does  the  absolute  degradation  of  men  and 
women,  the  ghastly  wreckage  of  soul  and  body,  disease, 
squalor,  and  misery,  in  its  train. 

It  is  responsible  for  the  most  awful  of  tragedies, 
the  fall,  sometimes  from  noble  heights  to  the  most 
ignoble  and  shameful  depths,  of  men  and  women 
whose  magnificent  promise  will  never  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  horror  of  the  last  end  of  such  as  these,  it 
is  not  in  my  province  to  dwell ;  but  let  the  law  which 
impedes  the  development  of  these  things  tighten  its 
coils,  and  may  the  crafty  organizers  of  the  deadly  traffic 
be  brought  to  feel  that  close  and  rigid  pressure. 


CHAPTER  X 
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IT  is  impossible  for  me  to  complete  a  book  on  Crime 

in  Paris  without  devoting  one  of  its  chapters  to  a 
brief  account  of  the  many  ways  in  which  tourists  are 
made  to  rue  the  day  of  their  first  visit  to  Paris. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  crook  whose  “  line”  it  is 
to  pose  as  a  guide,  a  familiar  figure  to  most  travellers, 
who  may  possibly,  in  smaller  towns  of  historic  interest, 
be  a  more  or  less  safe  individual  to  employ ;  but  in  Paris 
avoid  him  as  a  public  danger.  I  in  no  way  refer  to 
the  bona  fide  guides  employed  by  the  well-known 
travel  bureaux  and  agencies,  but  to  those  individuals, 
varying  in  appearance  from  the  seedy,  green-coated 
hanger-on  to  the  “smart”,  brisk-looking  man,  and  in 
fact  to  the  whole  army  of  cicerones  who  will  pester  you, 
one  after  the  other,  as  you  cross  the  Place  de  P  Opera. 
They  are  ever  at  your  elbow,  and  even — if  you  are  an 
experienced  traveller — when  you  have,  as  you  hope, 
firmly  shaken  them  off,  they  will,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  read  you,  and  should  they  see  in  your  fast  retreat¬ 
ing  back  one  single  tremor  of  hesitation,  they  will 
be  upon  you  again,  in  rapid,  monotonous  expostulation 
as  they  walk,  step  for  step,  at  your  elbow. 

One  of  the  first  things ,  especially  if  you  are  alone , 
that  you  hear,  on  leaving  your  hotel,  possibly  with 
your  guide-book  under  your  arm,  will  be  the  voice  of 
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one  of  these  persons:  “  Guide,  M'sieur,”  or“  Madame ?” 
And  then  will  follow  a  long  list  of  attractions,  during 
which  recital  you  will  be  closely  watched  to  see  of 
what  stuff  you  are  made,  for  the  guide,  within  his  crooked 
limits,  is  no  mean  psychologist.  Have  no  dealing 
with  him;  rely  rather  on  the  chilly-looking  little  book 
under  your  arm,  or  get  quite  humbly  into  one  of  the 
comfortable  chars-a-bancs,  from  whence  you  will  at 
least  get  some  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  city ;  in  either  case 
you  will  not  run  the  serious  risks  you  would  in  company 
of  the  eager,  pressing  individual  close  beside  you  still. 

Very  few  of  these  men  are  French  by  birth;  many 
are  Russians,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  curious  mixtures 
of  races  who  have  originated,  in  many  cases,  no  one 
knows  where;  all  are  accomplished  linguists,  by  reason 
of  which  they  have  drifted  into  their  present  “pro¬ 
fession”;  some,  very  few,  have  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  principal  landmarks  of  the  city,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  out  to  cheat,  rob,  and  even  black¬ 
mail  you. 

At  best,  the  guide  will  always  make  you  spend 
far  more  than  is  in  the  least  necessary ;  he  may  politely 
offer  to  attend  to  cab-fares,  to  go  in  advance  and  take 
admission  tickets,  and  to  pay  all  small  incidental 
expenses;  he  will  do  everything  to  save  you  trouble, 
and  when  the  time  of  reckoning  up  your  expenses  arrives, 
he  will  present  you  with  an  alarming  list,  the  details 
of  which,  in  your  interest  over  all  that  you  have  seen, 
you  cannot  remember,  and  vou  find  vourself  unable  to 
verify  his  statements.  In  this  way  he  has  probably 
fleeced  you  of  more  than  double  the  correct  amount. 
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If  you  are  a  woman,  he  will,  with  exaggerated  gestures 
of  admiration,  suggest  a  morning  amongst  Paris's 
wonderful  shops,  and  he  will  no  doubt  continue  his 
litany  until  he  sees  the  light  of  the  sightseer  die  down 
in  your  eye  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  entirely  human, 
pleasurable,  though  faintly  self-conscious,  anticipation, 
while  you  wonder  doubtfully  where  you  had  better 
bestow  your  Baedeker.  Do  not  fear,  he  will  take  it 
for  you,  and  will  respectfully  lead  you  to  the  shops 
at  which  he  knows  commission  will  be  paid  to  him  for 
the  new  customers  he  introduces .  When  somewhat 
exhausted,  and  having  spent  far  more  than  you  had 
any  intention  of  doing,  you  find  you  have  still  your 
guide  to  pay,  together  with  his  “  incidental  expenses”, 
you  will  no  doubt  see  that  you  have  made  a  mistake. 

These  are  the  minor  inconveniences  of  employing  a 
guide,  but  you  will  be  fortunate  if  they  are  the  sum 
total  of  your  experiences.  If  you  are  a  man,  he  will 
hold  your  attention  with  his  usual  volubility  and  per¬ 
sistence,  closely  watching  you  in  the  meantime,  per¬ 
fectly  well  able  to  sum  up  his  victim  and  to  place  him 
in  the  category  to  which,  in  his  “  expert”  opinion,  he 
belongs;  safe ,  worth  trying ,  “  an  innocent  abroad ”, 
easy  plucking ,  risky — any  of  which  might  be  applied 
to  you,  should  you  employ  the  old  hand,  who  has  very 
little  difficulty  in  “placing”  you. 

The  guide  sees  behind  the  somewhat  nervous  bluff 
of  the  smartly  dressed  middle-aged  tourist,  who  is 
loath  to  allow  his  slight  bewilderment  at  the  newness 
of  his  surroundings  to  be  seen;  his  eye  falls  greedily 
on  the  younger  man,  especially  if  he  is  very  young  and 
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obviously  out  to  amuse  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
on  the  small  groups  of  eager-looking  foreigners,  pre¬ 
ferably  English  or  American,  men  who  do  not  know 
at  which  point  to  start  their  enjoyment  of  the  Gay 
City.  To  any  such  as  these,  the  watchful  harpic  will 
advance  and,  after  temporizing  while  he  scans  his 
intended  victim,  he  will  probably  suggest  a  visit  to 
certain  notorious  cafes,  “a  real  corner  in  the  heart  of 
Paris,  where  the  ordinary  tourist  could  never  find  his 
way;  the  haunt  of  the  Bohemian,  where  artists 
and  interesting  people  congregate,”  and  the  guide  will 
go  on,  adding  other  attractions  to  the  list. 

The  eager  tourist  will  generally  rise  to  this  bait,  and, 
not  a  little  satisfied  with  this  opportunity  of  seeing, 
at  first  hand,  a  little  of  the  “real  thing”,  will  embark 
on  the  adventure  which  is  to  give  him  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  sightseeing  some  of  the  inner  knowledge 
of  the  experienced  traveller.  The  guide  will,  of  course, 
wave  aside  any  idea  of  risk,  should  the  tourist  be  some¬ 
what  elderly,  and  a  little  nervous  of,  say,  “  these  apache 
fellers” .  J 

Arrived  at  some  low-down  cafe,  where,  disappointed 
or  otherwise,  the  tourist  gazes  around  him,  the  guide 
will  persuade  him  to  drink,  for  here,  too,  he  receives 
commission  on  what  custom  he  can  bring  to  the  house; 
far  worse,  he  will  now  probably  persuade  his  victim 
to  visit  some  house  of  ill  fame,  where  evil  in  many  ! 
forms  may  befall  him,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be 
the  loss  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  money.  1 

Another  vicious  trick  of  the  so-called  guide  is  the 
production  of  indecent  photographs,  with  a  promise 
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to  show  the  people  and  scenes  depicted  “in  real  life”. 
This  is  even  done  in  the  Boulevards  and  streets  of  Paris , 
and  the  promise  is,  time  and  again  fulfilled,  though 
the  tourist  who  allows  this  unpleasant  trick  to  be 
played  upon  himself  also  runs  a  very  great  risk .  Before 
be  can  escape  from  such  a  place  he  stands  to  lose  almost 
any  sum  the  proprietor  may  choose  to  ask,  having 
obviously  put  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  unable 
to  seek  protection  very  easily. 

It  is  not  uncommon  either  for  the  guide  to  be  the 
decoy  of  a  gang  of  apaches,  who  in  some  unfrequented 
street,  fall  upon  the  tourist,  stun  him  and  rob  him; 
on  recovery,  the“  guide”  has,  needless  to  say,  vanished, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  tourist  to  recover  as  best  he  may, 
from  a  very  nasty  experience ;  the  police  are  almost 
powerless  in  cases  such  as  these. 

To  illustrate  to  you  the  truth  of  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  victimization  of  tourists  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  my  own 
experience.  Wishing  to  investigate  for  myself  the 
methods  used  by  these  scoundrels,  I  assumed  all  the 
airs  of  a  leisurely  foreign  tourist ,  camera  over  my 
shoulder,  and,  accompanied  by  Etienne  Gaspard, 
we  set  out.  Before  we  had  walked  two  hundred  yards 
the  expected  “  Guide,  Messieurs?”  fell  upon  our  ears. 
Looking  at  each  other,  we  hesitated,  consulting  together 
in  English,  while  our  guide  continued  to  press  his 
services.  Turning  to  him  we  accepted  and,  without 
more  ado,  he  suggested  visiting  a  place  where  dancing, 
“  absolutely  the  dancing  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii,” 
might  be  seen.  Again  conferring  with  Etienne,  while 
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our  guide  eagerly  awaited  our  decision,  we  signified 
our  approval,  and  a  taxi  soon  carried  us  away  to  a 
small  street  off  the  Rue  Vivienne. 

Our  guide  preceded  us  into  a  house  and,  following 
up  the  stairs,  we  were  presently  admitted  into  a  first- 
floor  flat,  after  a  few  words  spoken  by  our  conductor 
to  some  individual  in  a  room  below  stairs. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  oddly  furnished  room, 
with  plush-covered  seats  all  round  for  the  auditoire, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  entirely  of  mirrors  and  otherwise 
empty  but  for  ourselves  and  the  guide.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  there  was  a  burst  of  music  and 
there  entered  a  troupe  of  girls,  unclad,  who  performed 
a  dance,  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  which  was  its 
briefness. 

As  the  dance  came  to  an  end  and  the  girls  disappeared, 
a  stout,  middle-aged  Frenchwoman  came  into  the  room 
and,  advancing  towards  us,  demanded  the  fee  for  the 
“  exhibition” — one  thousand  francs  each !  We  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  to  pay  a  sum  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  unpleasant  show  we  had  just  seen,  but  our  abso¬ 
lute  amazement  at  the  price  mentioned  literally  made 
us  gasp.  Now,  openly  showing  our  contempt,  we 
refused  to  listen  to  such  exhorbitant  demands  and 
offered  fifty  francs  each  and  not  a  centime  over. 

The  woman ,  an  angry  look  in  her  eyes ,  backed  towards 
the  door  and  clapped  her  hands,  whereupon  four  ruffians 
lounged  into  the  room  and  advanced  towards  the 
“  tourists” ,  with  an  air  of  ugly  determination  about 
them.  But  before  they  had  taken  half-a-dozen  steps 
Etienne  had  sprung  on  to  one  of  the  seats  behind  him 
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and  whipping  out  his  automatic,  fired  a  shot  at  the 
mirror  over  their  heads ,  smashing  it  to  atoms  and  sending 
the  splinters  of  broken  glass  amongst  them. 

Their  change  of  front  was  almost  ludicrous  to  behold; 
two  of  them,  ducking  their  heads  in  the  crook  of  their 
arms,  bolted  from  the  room  while  the  others  followed 
closely  on  their  heels,  literally  racing  one  another  for 
safety. 

“So  much  for  that  lot,”  muttered  Etienne  and,  spring¬ 
ing  off  the  seat,  he  dashed  past  the  now  speechless 
woman,  seized  the  terrified  guide  by  the  back  of  his 
collar,  and  bundling  him  down  the  stairs  in  front  of 
him;  the  doors  being  manipulated  by  his  trembling 
fingers,  assisted  by  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  behind  his 
right  ear,  we  landed  safely  in  the  street. 

“Now  for  the  last  episode  of  the  Pompeiian  drama,” 
murmured  Etienne,  as  he  pocketed  the  pistol  and  hastily 
threw  me  his  camera,  while  without  further  waste  of 
time,  he  proceeded  to  plant  a  series  of  well-directed 
blows  about  the  weedy  surface  of  our“  guide”  . 

!  “ That — that — and  encore  that ”,  breathed  Etienne, 

as  he  leapt  with  satisfaction  round  his  now  whining 
adversary,  “  et  puis  encore — that ,  for  all  the  wretched 
tourists  you  have  cheated  and  robbed” ;  and  with  the 
last  well-aimed  blow  he  stood  back,  collected  his 
breath  and  his  hat,  straightened  his  tie,  and  still 
glaring  at  the  almost  weeping  cicerone,  who  lay  prone 
upon  the  pavement,  now  turned  on  his  heel,  and  we 
left  the  spot,  pocketbooks  and  purses  still  intact,  though, 
obviously,  but  for  Etienne's  pistol,  we  might  have 
found  ourselves  in  queer  straits. 
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This  is  no  isolated  instance;  such  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  in  Paris  with  alarming  frequency,  and  there  are 
many  risks  to  be  encountered  in  an  adventure  of  this 
kind,  so  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  actual  experiences 
in  guise  of  a  warning  to  tourists. 

A  more  serious  danger  possibly  than  those  I  have 
indicated,  is  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  black¬ 
mailer.  This  gentleman  is  not  a  creature  of  my  imag¬ 
ination  ;  you  may  see  him  in  all  sorts  of  guises  He 
may  have  the  appearance  of  a  middle-aged,  highly 
respectable  traveller,  who  potters  about  the  loges  of 
certain  hotels  absent-mindedly  taking  notes,  helpful 
and  courtly  especially  towards  ladies,  preferably  young 
and  good-looking  ones.  Or  he  may  be  exceedingly 
well  dressed,  with  earnest,  almost  “soulful”,  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  eyes,  of  the  kind  which  turn  the  heads  of 
certain  types  of  women.  There  are  many  varieties, 
but  the  methods  of  each  and  all  of  them  run  very  much 
along  the  same  lines. 

The  blackmailer,  with  great  tact,  and  generally  a 
highly  polished  manner,  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
a  woman,  and,  though  you  may  infer  that  women 
staying  in  good  hotels  are  not  in  the  habit  of  forming 
friendships  with  stray  adventurers,  I  would  remind 
you  that  these  men  are  crooks,  and  amazingly  cunning 
ones  at  that;  they  watch  their  opportunity  and  seize 
it,  neatly,  carefully  and  in  no  way  alarmingly;  the 
woman  is — at  first — grateful  to  the  charming  stranger 
for  his  assistance.  He  may  be  satisfied  to  leave  that 
first  impression  for  a  short  time,  planning  in  the  mean¬ 
time  to  follow  it  up  with  a  second  ruse  Then  will 
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follow  conversation,  led  by  the  blackmailer  into  the 
channel  he  wishes  it  to  take,  and  followed  by  a  visit 
to  a  theatre,  cabaret,  a  dinner,  or  other  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  during  which  he  is  busy  extracting  as  much 
information  as  possible  out  of  his  confiding  com¬ 
panion.  The  next  step  is  invariably  a  flirtation,  at 
which  this  particular  type  of  crook  is  an  adept,  and  the 
situation  instantly  becomes  dangerous;  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  woman,  in  many  cases  as  wax  in  the  hands  of 
the  blackmailer,  is  compromised  by  him,  whereupon 
he  threatens  exposure  to  her  parents,  guardians  or 
husband.  The  terrified  woman,  of  course,  pays  him, 
even  continuing  regular  payments  after  her  return  to 
England  or  America,  in  some  cases. 

Another  form  of  victimization  is  practised  on  young 
men,  and  the  blackmailer  confirms  his  attention  to 
those  with  money,  and  apparently  at  “a  loose  end”  in 
the  Gay  City.  Carefully  he  strikes  up  an  acquaintance 
and,  being  an  adept  at  conversation,  he  enlarges  on 
the  delights  of  “•  Brighter  Paris” ,  until  his  listeners 
are  wrought  up  to  the  necessary  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
Then  follow  “  jaunts” ,  of  no  very  reputable  character; 
a  woman  accomplice  of  the  blackmailer  is  next  intro¬ 
duced,  and  situations  are  created  for  the  compromising 
of  the  victim .  Then  follows  the  usual  threat  of  exposure 
and  the  inevitable  payment  of  “  hush  money”  from  the 
alarmed  visitor  who ,  in  his  anxiety  to  shield  himself ,  is 
ready  to  fall  in  with  almost  anything  his “  friend”  ,  who  has 
laid  the  trap  and  watched  him  fall  into  it ,  may  demand . 

These  scoundrels  are  legion  in  Paris,  and  I  have 
met  them  in  all  guises  and  of  all  degrees  of  cunning  and 
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experience.  One  of  the  most  “successful”,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  word,  is  an  Austrian,  who  is  still  quietly 
and  ruthlessly  victimizing  travellers,  both  men  and 
women,  and  who,  owing  to  his  education  and  various 
personal  attractions,  seems  to  find  no  difficulty  in  luring 
people  into  his  net,  and  also  of  escaping  his  just  deserts. 
With  his  well-cut  clothes,  his  immaculate  appearance, 
and  the  additional  embellishment  of  an  order  around 
his  neck,  he  positively  adds  a  certain  cachet  to  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  he  frequents.  For  a  time  he  absolutely 
disappeared  from  these  haunts  and  one  wonders  whether 
he  then  partook  of  the  rigid  hospitality  of  la  Republique , 
or  whether  Paris  contained  too  many  irate  husbands. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  he  has 
since  returned  to  his  “  work”,  to  the  loss  of  those  men 
and  women  whom  he  systematically  victimizes. 

Another  trap,  though  of  a  slightly  different 
kind  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  is  one  which  is 
set  for  students  studying  in  Paris,  chiefly  in  the 
Quartier  Latin. 

Here,  it  is  the  woman  decoy  who  prepares  the  way. 
Students  with  regular  and  generous  allowances  from 
home  are  singled  out,  and  with  the  assistance  of  une 
petite  amie ,  who,  in  this  case,  is  merely  the  instrument 
of  the  subtle  and  dangerous  crook  behind  the  nefarious 
scheme,  are  shown  how  to  “  enjoy  themselves”  in  the 
countless  ways  that  Paris  has  to  offer.  L’appetit  vient 
en  mangeant ,  and  the  gay  young  student  flies  from  one 
dissipation  to  another,  as  urged  on  by  the  imaginative 
and  extravagant  Suzette  or  Mimi,  until  he  is  head 
over  heels  in  debt. 
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Now  his  petite  amie  kindly  tells  him  of  a  friend  who 
is  quite  certain  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
advancing  a  loan,  and  the  student  hurries  off  to  the 
man  who  is  going  to  save  him  from  writing  that  painful 
confession  to  his  father. 

The  money  is  advanced,  and  though  in  France  there 
is  a  limit,  fixed  by  the  law,  as  to  the  amount  of  interest 
chargeable,  the  moneylender  finds  a  way  of  evading 
this  restriction.  The  student  may  be  in  immediate 
need  of  a  thousand  francs,  for  which  he  will  give  a  bill 
of  fifteen  hundred,  on  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  actual  sum  borrowed,  but  merely  of  the  sum  owed. 
If  the  bill  is  not  met  in  due  time,  the  moneylender 
threatens  to  send  it  to  the  student’s  father,  which 
usually  causes  despair  for  the  young  man,  who  will 
not  face  accounting  for  his  questionable  expenditures. 
He  may  temporize,  during  which  time  the  money¬ 
lender  will  present  his  bill  to  the  family  who,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  pays  it,  while  anger  and  mistrust 
fall  upon  the  misguided  son;  or  again,  that  son  may 
fly  to  another  moneylender  to  pay  off  the  first,  until 
his  affairs  are  in  a  disastrous  muddle.  The  debtor 
often  becomes  so  involved,  is  pressed  and  bullied  on 
all  sides  for  payments,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  it  is 
not  infrequent  that  he  puts  an  end  to  everything  by 
committing  suicide. 

Paris  the  gay,  the  debonair,  is  certainly  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  stranger  in  her  midst,  who  should  flee 
all  guides,  save  those  in  the  employment  of  well-known 
travel  agencies,  and  mistrust  all  suave,  helpful,  tactful 
strangers!  There  are  genuine  sources  of  information, 
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as  well  as  properly  organized  means  of  sightseeing  in 
peace  and  safety. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  remember  that  Paris  is 
a  city  of  brilliant  light,  and  corresponding  shadow 
which  cloaks  many  strange  things. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  CROOKS  IN  PARIS 

'T'HERE  is  a  certain  small  cafe  just  off  the  Rue  de  la 
*  Chausse  d’Antin,  where  an  odd  clientele  meets, 
ostensibly  for  the  usual  purposes  of  refreshment  and 
relaxation,  though  much  that  actually  takes  place 
within  its  shelter  would,  if  known,  startle  the  news¬ 
papers  into  palpitating  headlines,  and  give  infinite 
satisfaction  and  relief  to  the  police  of  London  and 
New  York  as  well  as  to  the  Prefet  de  la  Police  de  Paris, 
who,  though  nearer  to  the  spot,  is  nevertheless  far 
enough  away  for  the  safe  transaction  of  an  amazing 
amount  of  “  crooked”  business,  unknown  to  that  astute 
gentleman . 

Here,  English  and  American  crooks,  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  find  their  way  with 
unfailing  regularity,  certain  of  meeting  a  fellow  country¬ 
man  in  the  “  profession”  .  If  it  is  the  crook's  first  visit, 
he  is  recommended  to  make  that  his  first  stopping- 
place,  for  there,  he  will  be  shown  the  ropes  by  the 
old  hands,  and  will  receive  many  kinds  of  “useful” 
information . 

At  all  seasons,  Paris  is  visited  by  crooks  from  all 

over  the  world,  who,  after  London,  consider  the  gay 

city,  unfortunately  for  its  inhabitants,  as  one  of  the 

most  prolific  of  hunting  grounds.  English  and  American 

crooks  in  particular  pay  it  the  doubtful  honour  of  a 
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marked  affection,  taking  with  them  large  sums  of 
ill-gotten  money  to  be  spent  pleasantly  and  unstintingly 
within  its  delightful  precints;  incidentally,  to  “  make” 
a  little  more  whenever  the  chance  occurs,  or  when 
existing  funds  begin  to  show,  as  it  were,  signs  of  wear 
and  tear. 

I  have  often  been,  and  am  still,  hailed  by  these 
“  visitors”  to  Paris;  a  friendly  but  forceful  slap  on  the 
back,  and  a  nasal,  though  hearty,  invitation  to“  shake” , 
while  my  arm  is  nearly  wrung  out  of  joint  by  some 
American  acquaintance  of  bygone  days  who  has  instantly 
recognized  me,  is  quite  a  usual  occurrence.  The  meeting 
may  be  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  at  some  well-known 
and  much  frequented  restaurant,  but  it  is  just  as  cordial 
and  full  of  heartiest  welcome;  the  Englishman  is  less 
vociferous,  but  meetings  are  even  more  frequent  than 
with  his  American  confrere,  and  certainly  no  less 
friendly  and  expectant  of  warmest  reception  on  my 
part .  | 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  that  cafe  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  kept  by  an  Englishman,  apparently  a  sturdy, 
and  possibly  honest,  Britisher,  who  would  give  you 
some  perfectly  simple  reason  for  preferring  to  reside 
in  Paris,  should  you  ask  him;  possibly  that  he  “  took 
over  the  little  'pub’  from  his  wife's  father,  her  being 
French”,  or  that  he  had  been  a  porter  at  an  English 
hotel  in  Paris — anything,  rather  than  that  so  long  a 
period  of  his  existence  in  England  had  been  spent  in 
and  out  of  prisons  that  he  had  no  earthly  chance  of 
earning  his  bread  there,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  old 
“lag”,  whose  only  possible  chance  was  to  clear  out  of 
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the  country.  The  habitues  of  the  cafe  knew,  but  it 
would  no  doubt  be  absolutely  unknown  to  his  neighbours 
of  the  charcuterie  next  door,  or  the  coiffeur  who  regulated 
the  length  of  his  bristling  reddish  hair  from  time  to 
time,  or  to  the  majority  of  those  who  had  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  him. 

But  while  mine  host  bustles  to  and  fro  attending 
to  his  customers,  apparently  unseeing  and  unheeding, 
“  business”  of  an  extraordinary  and  amazing  nature  is 
being  transacted  within  those  four  walls.  Robberies 
are  discussed  and  planned;  notorious  buyers  hold 
“sessions”  there,  during  which  international  jewel 
thieves  bring  their  loot  to  be  valued  and  bought,  while 
it  is  a  general  news-exchange  of  criminal  events, 
successes,  failures,  and  discoveries  from  criminal  centres 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  here  that  I  have  been  asked ,  after  those  friendly 
meetings  in  the  Bois  or  other  places  of  conventional 
and  orderly  resort,  to  come  and  spend  a  really  comfort¬ 
able  hour  or  two,  discussing  past  events  and  future 
plans;  and  it  is  here  that  I  have  been  asked  to  join 
in  any  number  of  “  good  things”  ;  suggestions  for  a 
jewel  robbery  in  Brussels,  a  burglary  in  London,  and  a 
kidnapping  in  New  York.  In  each  case  it  has  been 
advisable,  of  course,  in  refusing,  to  refer  cryptically 
to  my  own  irons  in  the  fire,  which  my  would-be  partners, 
naturally  enough ,  would  hardly  connect  with  the  mild 
occupation  of  “  ink-slinging”  . 

It  was  here  that  one  evening,  quite  recently,  while 
sitting  finishing  a  book  after  the  departure  of  a  Canadian 
acquaintance,  whom  I  had  met  again  in  the  cafe,  that 
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I  noticed  the  entry  of  a  middle-aged  well-dressed 
unmistakable  Englishman.  He  looked  quietly  round 
the  room,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  proprietor,  who 
with  a  start  of  surprise,  greeted  him  somewhat  nervously 
and  without  too  much  effusion.  After  a  few  words, 
however,  with  the  new  customer,  a  slight  smile  appeared 
on  his  face,  and  he  jerked  one  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  closed  door  of  a  small  room  behind  him 
The  new  customer  nodded  his  head  and  made  his  way 
towards  the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind  him 
without  looking  back  again  at  the  rest  of  the  clientele, 
while  the  landlord  proceeded,  as  before,  with  his 
occupation  of  cork-drawing. 

Quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  the  new-comer  had 
entered,  there  had  been  time  for  me  to  recognize  in 
him  that  unmistakable  stamp  which  the  English  convict 
prison  leaves  on  a  man;  also,  that  he  was  evidently 
known  to  many  of  the  assembled  company,  for  there 
was  some  slight  stir  of  excitement,  and  chairs  were 
tilted  back  to  enable  their  occupants  to  murmur  eager 
enquiries  to  those  likely  to  know. 

Before  the  door  opened  again  to  admit  the  English¬ 
man,  I  had  crossed  the  room  and,  slipping  into  a  vacant 
seat,  at  a  table  where  a  solitary  individual  sat  smoking 
furiously,  and  whose  “line”,  by  the  way,  is  that  of  a 

“confidence  trickster”,  or  “con”  man,  I  asked  him 
who  the  stranger  was. 

The  con”  man  looked  at  me,  and  then  proceeded 
to  re-fill  his  pipe. 

“That,”  he  said  smoothly,  “is  Sam  W 
robbed  the  ‘Carlton \” 
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“And  is  he  over  here  with  the  stuff?”  I  asked. 
The  “  con”  man  paused,  a  lighted  match  in  his  fingers, 
while  he  stared  at  me. 

“You're  a  bit  behind  the  times,  aren’t  you?”  he 
said  briefly. 

“Ah,  yes,  of  course,  yes,”  I  murmured,  leaning 
back  more  comfortably  in  my  chair.  “  He's  much  more 
likely  to  be  here  with  the  other — ”  I  mused,  though 
I  was  merely  putting  out  a  feeler. 

“Well,”  continued  the  “con”  man,  drowning  the 
match  with  a  fizzy,  in  the  bottom  of  his  glass,  “  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  Sam  who  got  the  'red-stuff' 

(jewellery)  of  Lady  C - ,  last  week,  and  that  s  what 

he's  here  for — I  may  be  wrong,  of  course;  but  here 
he  is.  Hello  Sam,”  and  he  raised  his  voice  slightly. 

Sam  W -  looked  round  at  sound  of  the  voice, 

made  his  way  towards  us,  and  greeted  the  “con”  man 
with  surprised  friendliness.  We  were  soon  deep  in  a 
conversation  on  the  topics  most  frequently  broached 

in  that  place,  but  Sam  W - persistently  evaded  all 

reference  to  his  last  “haul”.  As  he  talked,  I  noticed 
a  weariness  and  uneasiness  about  him,  the  lines  of 
fatigue  and  lack  of  rest  being  plainly  marked  on  his 
face,  and  as  we  separated  that  evening  I  recognized 
the  harassed  frame  of  mind,  the  racking  uncertainty 
and  “  nerviness”  which  are  often  the  lot  of  crooks  of 
his  type ;  I  was ,  moreover ,  in  no  way  surprised  to  hear , 
on  that  same  day,  that  he  had  left  Paris  for  “  parts 
unknown” . 

French  crooks  are  not  encouraged  to  frequent  the 
caf£,  which  remains  oddly  English  and  American,  in 
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its  foreign  surroundings ;  for  its  habitues  do  not  care 

o  join  in  with  the  Frenchmen,  whatever  their  “  line”. 

here  is  always  that  question  of  temperament,  which 
involves  the  use  of  direct  violence  amongst  French 
crooks,  and  which  English  crooks  use,  on  the  whole 
only  when  in  danger  of  their  skins.  The  American 
might  overrule  his  distaste  more  easily,  though  he  is 
more  accustomed  to  a  fairly  broad  scheme  of  gun-plav 
but  even  so,  the  combination  is  not  frequent. 

Generally  speaking,  burglaries  in  Paris  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  French  crooks ;  the  Englishman  and  American 
have  other  tactics,  a  very  favourite  manoeuvre  being 
the  confidence  trick,  practised  on  fellow  countrymen 
w  o  seldom  suspect  the  helpful  compatriot,  who  often 
begins  by  assisting  in  some  lingual  difficulty,  or  in 

unravelling  time-tables  or  amusements  guides _ there 

are  countless  ways  open  to  the  watchful  crook.  The 
victim  seldom  suspects  the  real  thief  or  trickster  at 
his  side,  with  his  tactful,  obliging  manner,  who  is 
usually  so  sympathetic,  while  blaming  these  “  rascal lv 

oreigners”  and  making  useful  suggestions  against  future 
onslaughts . 

I  have  one  English  crook  in  mind,  a  Public  School 
and  Varsity  man,  who  travels  regularly  on  boat  trains 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris  and  South  to  the  Riviera  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rifling  English  and  American 
travellers  on  their  way  for  the  season,  having  previously 

got  into  touch  with  them  wherever  possible,  and  more 
or  less  won  their  confidence. 

I  knew  another  couple,  a  man  and  a  woman  from 
Chicago,  who  were  responsible  for  several  daring 
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blackmailing  coups,  one  in  particular,  which  practically 
ruined  its  victim,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  of  his  estate.  Yet  it  was  effected  by 
a  well-worn  ruse,  so  simple,  however,  that  it  seldom 
fails,  for  it  is  run  on  the  age-old  story  of  the  woman's 
honour  and  the  husband's  righteous  anger.  This  woman 
was  compromised  by  the  Austrian,  and  the  discovering 
of  the  wrong  made  by  the  “husband”,  who  was,  of 
course,  merely  the  confederate  in  the  plot;  and  then 
followed  the  usual  extortion  of  “  hush  money” . 

One  of  the  most  unusual  “  stunts”  I  have  known 
recently,  was  one  engineered  by  two  young  English 
crooks  who  had  held  commissions  in  the  R.A.F.  during 
the  War. 

During  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  they  were  engaged 
on  “business”  of  various  kinds,  they  were  able  to  be 
of  assistance  to  an  American  woman,  whose  society 
they  afterwards  cultivated  assiduously.  The  trio  were 
to  be  seen  together  at  caf^s  and  theatres,  or  rolling 
comfortably  through  the  Bois,  in  the  American's  hired 
electric  brougham,  while  the  two  young  crooks  made 
various  plans  for  the  annexing  of  some  portion  of  their 
neighbour’s  goods.  She,  in  perfect  good  faith,  went 
out  of  her  way  to  give  them  a  good  time. 

Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  a  passing  event 
quite  suddenly  invested  them  with  a  curious,  and 
unfortunately  for  the  unsuspecting  lady,  most  profit¬ 
able,  idea.  Seated  at  an  open  window  one  day  after 
lunch  in  the  lady's  suite  in  the  hotel,  the  hum  of  an 
aeroplane  gradually  made  itself  heard  above  the 
traffic . 
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“Listen,”  said  their  hostess,  “there's  a  ’plane,  and 
it  sounds  as  though  it’s  right  here  over  our  heads,” 
and  she  hurried  in  through  the  window,  returning 
almost  at  a  run  with  a  pair  of  powerful  glasses. 
Holding  them  to  her  eyes  she  gazed  eagerly 
upwards,  while  the  two  crooks  exchanged  long  and  > 
thoughtful  glances.  I 

“My,”  she  murmured  admiringly,  “but  isn’t  it  | 
moving,”  and  she  followed  its  course  until  it  was  out  ! 
of  sight.  Then,  reluctantly  giving  up  the  chase,  she  j 
lowered  the  glasses  and  returned  to  her  chair. 

“I  just  love  them,”  she  sighed,  “and,  you  know,  1 
my  idea  is  that  aviation  will  be  the  one  and  only  means  I 
of  circulation  possible,  before  very  long,”  and  forth-  I 
with  she  launched  forth  into  an  exposition  of  her  views  | 
and  ideas  on  the  subject.  I 

Now  had  come  the  moment  for  her  two  young 
“  friends” ,  who  had  not  hitherto  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  her  of  their  one-time  commissions  in  the 
R.A.F.,  to  create  an  aureole  for  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  this  amateur  of  aviation. 

When  they  tactfully  informed  her  of  their  exploits 
on  the  wing,  she  looked  almost  incredulously  from  one 
to  the  other. 

“Shake,”  she  said,  solemnly  extending  a  hand  to 
each,  and  rang  for  cocktails. 

The  opportunity  had  arrived ,  and  the  crooked  brains 
set  to  work,  rapidly  evolving  a  daring  scheme. 

They  first  approached  their  new-found  friend  and 
eagerly  shared  with  her  their  long-cherished  (in  reality  a 
few  hours  old)  dream  of  making  a  pioneer  flight  over 
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Central  Africa,1  in  a  special  type  of  machine  whose 
possibilities,  they  believed,  had  not  yet  been  fully 
explored,  etc.,  while  the  American  listened  intently, 
nodding  her  head  sympathetically,  and  urging  them  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Next  came  the  reference,  with  shrug  and  shake  of 
the  head,  to  the  everlasting  question  of  expense,  while 
the  aviators,  with  the  long-suffering  patience  of  genius, 
sighed  and  supposed  that  as  they  had  waited  so  long  they 
could  wait  a  little  longer  before  the  goal  was  reached. 

The  American,  her  desire  to  assist  so  magnificent  a 
cause  trembling  for  fulfilment,  was  finally  captured  by 
photographs  of  the  silent,  motionless  ’plane,  all  ready 
in  England,  and  whose  pilot  was  held  back  by  the 
lack  of  a  mere  £5,000.  Duly  impressed  also  by  letters 
(forged  for  this  occasion)  from  the  Air  Ministry  in 
London,  commending  their  attempt  and  agreeing  that 
the  flight  should  be  made  under  their  auspices,  the 
eager  lady  had  all  but  agreed  to  stand  sponsor  for  the 
expedition,  when  one  of  the  “explorers”  added  the 
final  touch  to  the  whole  scheme. 

Why,  he  demanded  enthusiastically,  should  not  the 
American  lady  make  a  third,  for  they  wanted  a  third 

member,  of  the  expedition? 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  ardent  response  of  the 
“third  member”,  who  at  once  advanced  the  £5,000, 
whereupon  the  two  crooks  returned  to  England,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  should  fly  back  to  Paris  and  pick  up  their 
passenger  there .  _ 

1  Author's  Note. — This  confidence  trick  was  perpetrated  in  1921, 

when  such  a  flight  had  not  fully  been  attempted. — Netley  Lucas. 
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To  cut  short  the  story  of  a  sordid  transaction,  the 
lady,  of  course,  waited,  feeling  the  immense  importance 
of  her  new  mission  in  life;  but  the  pilot  never  came, 
and  after  many  weeks,  during  which  her  hopes  grew 
cold,  she  at  length  returned  to  America,  quietly  realizing 
to  what  extent  she  had  been  ruthlessly  duped  by  the 
two  English  “boys”.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it; 
she  was,  fortunately  for  the  two  callous  young 
scoundrels,  too  proud  to  make  the  matter  public. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  English  and  American 
professional  gamblers  in  Paris,  for  the  gay  city  loves 
the  Goddess  of  Chance,  who  seems  to  hold  great  sway 
over  its  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  certain  gambling  salon  in  the  Boulevard 


de  Clichy ,  which  is  run  by  an  American ,  a  well-dressed , 
well-groomed  fellow,  whose  place  is  patronized  by  men 
and  women  of  fashion,  as  well  as  by  a  great  number 
of  his  own  fellow  countrymen  who  have  very  hazy  notions 
as  to  his  past  career,  less  still  the  Parisian  himself, 
who  probably  hardly  thinks  of  the  proprietor,  in  his 
absorption  of  the  game.  3 

But  this  man  s  career  has  been  a  most  chequered 
one,  and  one  which  would  cause  very  great  astonish¬ 
ment  amongst  his  clientele,  if  known.  I  have  often 
watched  him,  moving  easily  amongst  the  tables,  skil¬ 
fully  handling  awkward  situations,  and  incidentally, 
quietly  making  something  like  a  fortune  in  his  little 
casino,  with  that  odd  scar  across  his  cheek  of  which 
very  few  people  know  the  cause,  and  I  have  wondered 
at  his  continued  favour  from  Madame  la  Chance.  That 
scar  is  from  a  bullet  wound  acquired  in  the  drinking 
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saloon  of  some  mining-camp  in  a  far-away  State,  where 
his  gambler's  instincts  had  once  again  led  him  beyond 
the  pole  of  fair  play ;  it  had  been  perilously  near  being 

his  last  game  on  this  earth. 

He  had  wandered  from  city  to  city  of  America  and 
Canada,  though  his  native  Kansas  he  had  found,  while 
still  quite  young,  safer  to  avoid;  twice  he  had  been 
deported  back  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and 
finally,  still  in  pursuit  of  the  Goddess,  he  left  America 
and  decided  to  seek  her  in  Europe. 

Now  established  in  Paris,  he  assures  his  well- 
established  clientele  that  his  roulette  is  above  suspicion, 
and  that  his  chemin-de-fer  runs  straight.  Up  to  the 
present,  his  company  seems  to  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  I  have  often  been  to  his  casino ,  and  though  I 
have  never  yet  witnessed  there  one  of  those  sudden 
violent  quarrels,  which,  whether  in  Parisian  boulevard 
or  American  mining-camp,  flame  into  existence  over 
crooked  play,  I  must  admit  that  even  to  my  only 
fairly-practised  eye  things  have  come  to  my  notice 
which,  had  I  made  them  public,  would  have  seen  the 
immediate  closing  down  of  the  popular  salon. 

;  My  surprise  was  not  very  great,  for  I  know  that  a 
man  who  has  been  a  “  crooked”  gambler  all  his  life 
can  scarcely  ever  become  a  straight  player  the  crooked 
tendency  will  “  out” . 

However,  this  man  is  another  American  crook 
living  by  his  wits  on  a  more  or  less  credulous  Parisian 
public,  and  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  type. 

In  a  brief  survey  of  English  and  American  criminals, 
as  compared  with  French  ones,  I  have  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that ,  on  the  whole,  they  possess  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  rivalling  the  latter  in  the  originality  of 
their  crimes.  Even  amongst  the  few  I  have  introduced 
to  you  in  this  chapter,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
appears  to  be  the  case.  Possibly,  too,  they  believe 
themselves  capable  of  a  longer  “  run”  than  the  others, 
but  of  that  I  have  serious  doubts.  In  anv  case,  the 
end  is  just  as  dark  when  it  does  come. 


CHAPTER  XII 


KING  OF  THE  WHITE  SLAVE  TRAFFICKERS 

PASSING  on  from  English  and  American  crooks,  I 
reluctantly  arrive  at  the  chapter  in  this  book 
which  centres  around  the  notorious,  scarcely  human, 

South  American  criminal,  Ramon  S - .  What  I  have 

to  write  of  him  and  of  his  ghastly trade  ,  is  no  pleasing 
recital;  but  perhaps  by  its  means  yet  another  warning 
will  be  added  to  those  already  uttered,  for  I  have  seen 
the  subtle  workings  of  this  man  and  his  gangs,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  most  explicit  and  detailed 
information  as  to  his  methods,  made  public  and  shouted 
from  the  house-tops,  would  still  scarcely  be  sufficient 
warn  mg  against  the  amazing  cunning  of  the  man,  and 
others  like  him. 

You  have  already  met  Ramon  S - ,  or  rather, 

his  faint,  half-revealed  reflection,  when  you  first 
followed  me  into  the  shadows  of  Paris;  and  it  is  still 
|  in  Paris  that  you  will  find  him,  for  here  are  literally 
the  headquarters  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  he, 
the  hidden  hand  behind  it.  Before  we  pass  on  to  his 
i  modus  operandi ,  you  may  like  to  look  at  him,  with 
I  his  almost  colourless  skin,  black  hair,  sharply  pointed 
beard,  and  uncanny,  almost  hypnotic,  eyes ,  > 

like  those  of  other  criminals  of  his  type,  produce  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  his  victims.  He  is  tall  and  thin, 
and,  perhaps,  needless  to  add,  always  immaculately 
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dressed,  for  the  man  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  his 
human  merchandise,  and,  just  as  one  would  expect  no 
clumsiness  or  lack  of  polish  from  Satan  in  his  walks 
abroad  on  this  earth,  neither  would  one  from  Ramon 
S  ,  who  renders  him  such  signal  service. 

Various  books  have  been  written  on  White  Slave 
Traffic  and  from  time  to  time  the  Press  flares  out  with 
startling  revelations;  ugly  stories  of  bogus  advertise¬ 
ments  and  of  strange  disappearances  receive  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  but 
the  terrible  trade  goes  on.  It  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  girls  are  actually 
tricked  and  caught  into  the  net,  but  to  give  some  idea 
of  what  happens  to  them  in  Paris;  for,  whatever  their 
nationality,  Paris  will  be  the  “  clearing-house”  to  which 
all  are  sent .  They  may  have  been  lured  there  by  employ¬ 
ment  or  matrimonial  advertisement,  or  simply  tricked, 
in  the  thousand  ways  known  to  the  agents — waiting 
for  buses,  asking  directions,  confiding  their  difficulties 
to  helpful  strangers,  who,  from  afar-off,  have  been 
struck  by  their  ingenuousness.  There  are  other  ways, 
too,  such  as  the  compromising  of  girls,  so  obtaining 
a  hold  over  them,  and  through  fear,  driving  them  further 

and  further  into  the  mire ;  Ramon  S - is  past-master 

in  this  last  mode  of  increasing  his  “  trade” .  But  what¬ 
ever  the  initial  step  may  be,  the  time  will  certainly 
arrive  when  the  girl  finds  herself  in  Paris.  She  may 
be  offered  a  situation  there,  or  it  may  be  a“  honeymoon” 
and  a  round  of  pleasure  with  the  man  who  has  tricked 

her  as  he  has  tricked  any  number  of  inexperienced 
girls  before  her. 
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The  type  of  girl  who  accepts  a  situation  in  Paris, 
through  a  bogus  agency,  will  receive  instructions  as  to 
her  journey,  and  her  expenses  will  either  be  paid  in 
advance  or  promised  immediately  on  arrival.  At  the 
Gare  du  Nord  or  St.  Lazare  she  will  be  met  by  one  of 

Ramon  S - 's  employees,  who  will  look  after  her, 

procure  a  taxi-cab  whose  driver  is  another  employee, 
and  she  will  be  conveyed  to  a  house  which  I  shall 
describe  later. 

The  girl  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lured  to  Paris 
by  a  promise  either  of  marriage  or  of  a  brief  “  good 
time” ,  and  who  is  not  infrequently  of  some  social 
standing,  or  at  least  of  a  leisured  class,  is  met  by  a 
private  car,  invariably  a  handsome  limousine;  but 
she  will  be  driven  to  the  same  house  as  her  sister  in 
a  humbler  walk  of  life.  Arrived  there,  she  has  still 
no  ground  for  suspicion,  for  it  is  a  large  house  of  good 
style  into  which  she  is  admitted  by  a  correct-looking 
footman,  at  whom,  in  any  case,  she  is  too  concerned 
with  her  “  adventure”  to  look  very  attentively . 

Any  girl,  arrived  so  far,  is  next  handed  on  to  a 
rather  nondescript  old  lady  who  conducts  her  quite 
decorously  to  her  room,  where  she  leaves  her,  and 
where,  though  she  does  not  immediately  realize  it,  she 
is  now  literally  a  prisoner. 

The  rooms  are  all  sound-proof,  all  windowless,  and, 
although  most  comfortably  furnished,  have  all  spring 
locks  and  are  as  “  safe”  as  a  prison  cell.  They  are  all 
lit  by  single  electric  lights,  which,  in  a  large  city, 
does  not  always  strike  the  person  entering  them  as 
being  very  unusual.  For  obvious  reasons  these  girls 
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are  well  fed  and  their  creature  comforts  assiduously 
attended  to,  and  the  way  they  accept  these  curious 
conditions  depends  upon  the  way  they  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  them. 

A  few  days  elapse  after  arrival,  during  which  they 
are  left  alone  except  for  the  ministration  of  the  servant 
in  attendance,  during  which  time  they  may  more  or 
less  settle  down  to  await  developments,  or  they  may 
rebel— hence  the  presence  of  sound-proof  walls,  and 
the  muscularity  of  the  “  gaolers” .  I 

It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  Ramon  S -  j 

himself  will  visit  these  unfortunate  girls.  In  the  majority  j 
of  cases  he  wins  each  one  by  his  pretended  wooing,  j 
and  to  all  questions  is  able  to  supply  a  reassuring  reply,  j 
He  talks  quietly  and  skilfully  to  each  victim,  dis-  j 
covering  her  characteristics  and  the  means  by  which  i 
he  can  “win”  her  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible,  i! 

for  she  has  to  be  conveyed  to  her  “  market”,  via  train  : 

and  ship,  and  “  scenes”  might  spell  disaster  for  himself.  j 

In  every  case  he  will  paint  vivid  pictures,  usually  of  ’! 

life  in  South  America,  in  warm  and  glowing  colours,  ll 
and,  I  suppose,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  proposes 
marriage  to  the  girl  as  the  gateway  through  which  the 
portrayed  delights  may  be  reached.  She  believes  him, 
and  is  generally  swept  off  her  feet  by  his  “  charm”  and 
the  urgency  of  his  “  wooing” .  j; 

To  the  invariable  question  as  to  why  she  has  been 
imprisoned  in  so  strange  a  manner,  he  will  probably 
reply  that  fearing  so  fair  a  prize  could  not  easily  be 
won,  he  had  had  recourse  to  this  harmless  strategy, 
rather  than  risk  losing  her  altogether .  The  girl ,  flattered 
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and  dazzled,  will  then  usually  ask  to  write  to  her 

relations,  to  which  Ramon  S -  will  reply  that  there 

is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  do  so,  and  the  girl 
thereupon  writes  a  long  explanation  of  her  flitting 
to  her  people  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  or  which¬ 
ever  country  from  which  she  has  been  lured  by  the 
agents  of  the  man  who  has  promised  to  post  her  letter ! 
Obviously ,  it  never  leaves  the  house ,  and  the  apparent 
silence  of  her  people  is  another  link  in  the  chain  which 

henceforward  binds  her  to  Ramon  S - ,  her  relations 

evidently  disown  and  refuse  to  forgive  her  or  even 
communicate  with  her. 

A  marriage  ceremony  is  gone  through,  if  the  girl 
wishes,  in  the  house,  and  such  ceremony  may  be  the 
fifth  of  its  kind  in  one  morning,  the  “groom”  always 
being  the  same  person,  and  immediate  arrangements 
are  made  for  departure  to  the  new  country .  The  officia¬ 
ting  “  clergyman” ,  who  will  adopt  any  religion  required 
at  the  moment,  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  gang. 

The  girl  is  now  dispatched  to  Le  Havre  or  Cherbourg 
in  the  care  of  a  lady  who  is  usually  Ramon’s  sister” , 
and  who  sees  her  established  on  a  South  American 
boat,  or  who  may  even  make  the  whole  journey  with 
her.  The  girl,  for  she  may  be  questioned,  merely 
states  that  her  husband  is  following  her  to  their  home 
by  a  later  boat ,  as  press  of  business  at  the  last  moment 
has  prevented  them  from  making  the  journey  together. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  of  transferring  a  girl  to  one 
of  the  “slave  markets”;  there  are,  of  course,  others. 
She  may  have  been  “married”  to  one  of  the  agents, 
or  be  going  out  to  a  “  post” — there  are  many  devices 
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used  for  their  safe-conduct.  But  these  methods  apply 
to  girls  who  have  been  “won”  fairly  easily;  there  are 
others  who  refuse  to  go  abroad,  and  for  these,  another 
system  is  used,  terrible  and  revolting  in  its  absolute 

disregard  for  the  soul  and  honour  of  the  helpless 
victim. 

Such  a  girl  is  not  forced  away  into  train  and  boat, 
practically  an  impossibility;  even  should  she  be 
motored  to  the  sea-port  town  itself,  there  are  still  great 
risks  of  discovery.  Her  room  is  simply  stormed,  she 
is  overcome  by  men  of  the  gang,  blindfolded,  and 
taken  in  a  closed  car  to  some  other  house  and  one 

whose  nature  is  quickly  discovered  by  the  wretched 
woman . 

She  finds  herself  in  luxurious  surroundings,  often 
in  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  exclusive  houses  of 

ill-fame  in  the  whole  of  Paris,  and  in  which  she  is 

forced  to  receive  its  clientele.  Should  she  resist— and 

the  majority  of  these  girls  must,  at  least,  in  the 

beginning,  do  so — she  is  tortured,  literally,  in  the  most 

diabolical  and  fiendishly  subtle  ways  that  a  cruel, 

degenerate  mind  can  conceive.  And  the  fiend  who 

tortures  her,  ruins  and  crushes  her  in  body  and  soul, 

knows  that  she  will  soon  sink  to  the  miry  level  he  has 

set  for  her,  for  being  what  she  is,  an  average  human 

being  in  whom  smoulders,  somewhere,  a  divine  spark, 

shame  will  prevent  her  from  rising  out  of  it.  As  soon 

as  that  point  of  dullness  and  inertia  is  reached  in  which 

the  girl  has  lost  all  hope  and  self-respect,  she  is  even 

allowed  to  frequent  various  pleasure-resorts  in  the 

company  of  “suitors” — a  weary  round,  into  which, 
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pleasure ,  God  help  them!  enters  as  much  as  refreshment 
into  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

Many  of  the  girls  become  addicted  to  drugs,  helped 
in  this  direction  by  the  “Slave  Master”,  who  sees, 
in  the  drug  habit,  another  hold  over  them,  for  he  will 
supply  them  with  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their 
craving.  These  last  are  certainly  in  a  worse  plight 
than  any — for  them  there  is  literally  no  hope. 

The  very  least  that  may  befall  the  girl  entrapped 
by  White  Slave  Traffickers  is,  that  she  may  escape 
from  their  direct  “  supervision” ;  but  what  is  left  to 
her,  generally  speaking,  but  the  existence  which  the 
streets  can  provide?  Obviously,  the  average  employer 
does  not  want  her,  and  she  will  not  return  to  her  home. 

The  French  police  are  well  aware  of  the  presence 
of  unwilling  inmates  of  these  houses,  and  much  terrible 
and  indescribable  havoc  would  be  avoided  if  some  of 
the  victims  would,  in  spite  of  fear  and  shame,  appeal 
to  them  for  help  and  protection.  In  such  a  city  as 
Paris,  with  its  lax  moral  code,  and  because  of  its  lax 
moral  code,  there  will  continue  to  be  such  ghastly 
“  trading” ;  innocent  victims  will  be  trapped  and 
women  sent  to  perdition  by  a  fearful  path;  and  the 
police  are  almost  powerless  to  help  those  victims, 
unless  their  help  is  demanded. 

In  London,  where  there  is  crime  enough — may  we 
not  be  accused  of  humbug  anent  the  state  of  its  soul ! — 
there  is  nevertheless  a  stringency  in  these  matters 
which  would  make  such  a  state  of  affairs  impossible. 
Any  English  girl  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  White 
Slave  Traffickers  either  finds  herself  in  Paris,  or  in  one 
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of  the  world’s  “markets”  ,  where  her  fate  cannot  be 
described.  There  are  dens  in  various  sea-ports  and  great 
cities,  the  history  of  whose  unfortunate  inmates  would 
rouse  the  fierce  indignation  of  who  le  nations  if  revealed 
In  the  underworld  of  Paris  I  have  met  English 
girls  of  a  class  which  one  would  think  the  last  to  become 
entangled  in  such  a  net;  Scotch  girls,  Irish,  with  a 
soft  brogue,  unmistakable  and  probably  never  to  be 
lost,  even  amongst  the  piquant  argot  of  Montmartre 
girls  whom  one  would  have  given  something  to  see  back 
again  safe  and  unharmed  in  Donegal  or  Kerry,  but 
whose  feet  were  set  irrevocably  on  the  path  which  I 

Ramon  S - and  his  like  had  indicated.  I 

I  remember  one  such  meeting,  with  an  English  I 
girl,  whose  story  is  typical  of  so  many  others  tha^  I 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  place  in  which  to  relate  it.  j 
I  was  sitting  alone  one  evening  in  an  underground  1 
cafe  of  Montmartre,  smoking,  and  watching  the  queer 
vivid  little  scenes  all  around  me,  particularly  amused  : 
over  the  gesticulations  of  a  black-eyed  student,  who  I 
was  whole-heartedly  condemning  modern  art  and 
emphatically  thumping  the  rickety  table  next  to  mine,  ‘ 
when  a  girl  approached  me,  and,  with  a  sigh,  somewhat 
noisily  drew  out  the  chair  opposite  to  mine  and  sat 
down  evidently  a  fille  de  joie  of  the  quartier.  I 

I  appeared  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  my  passionate 
student,  and  the  girl,  sighing  again,  but  to  my  surprise 
not  addressing  me,  now  pulled  a  letter  out  of  her  bag  ' 
and  began  to  read.  While  she  was  occupied,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  looking  at  her  and  noticed  that  she 
had  a  quantity  of  red  hair,  and  that  though  untidy 
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and  weary-looking,  there  must  have  been  a  time,  not 
so  long  past,  when  she  was  splendidly  fresh  and  bloom¬ 
ing.  As  I  looked,  I  saw  the  letter  begin  to  shake  in 
her  hand  and  tears  stream  down  her  cheeks,  and  soon 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  forgotten  my  existence. 
The  envelope  slid  to  the  ground,  and  stooping  to  pick 
it  up,  I  saw  that  it  bore  an  English  stamp;  again  I 
looked  at  the  girl,  at  the  red  hair,  at  the  clothes  which 
she  had  not  learned  to  wear  with  an  imitation  of 
Parisian  cachet.  “Allow  me,”  I  said,  placing  the 
envelope  in  front  of  her,  and  keeping  my  hand  on  it. 
“You  are  English,”  I  went  on;  “can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  doesn't  that  do  me  good,”  she  burst  out. 
“  I  could  see  you  were  English,  and  I  thought  I  would 
chance  coming  over  to  your  table  to  see  if  I  could  get 
into  conversation  with  you,”  and  hastily  she  dried 
her  eyes  on  a  small,  very  much  battered,  lace  handker¬ 
chief  . 

She  then  relapsed  into  silence  and  began  nervously 
playing  with  her  handbag. 

“I  hope  you  haven't  had  bad  news,”  I  asked, 
lighting  a  fresh  cigarette. 

“  No,  it  isn't  that,”  she  answered  miserably.  “  You 
might  as  well  read  this;  there's  no  one  else  I  could 
show  it  to,”  and,  hesitatingly,  she  handed  me  the  letter 
she  had  been  reading. 

I  had  not  time  to  wonder  whether  it  contained 
threats  or  demands,  before  I  saw  that  it  was  written 
in  the  large  clear  handwriting  of  a  child .  It  began  with 
delighted  thanks  for  some  little  present,  hoped  that 
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“  Violet”  was  very,  very  happy  and  liked  her  work 
in  Paris,  went  on  with  an  account  of  all  the  little 
happenings  at  home,  and  was  signed  “  from  your  loving 
sister,  Maisie”. 

I  looked  beyond  the  letter,  at  the  tired  downcast 

face  opposite  to  mine,  and  more  or  less  read  its  tragic 
story. 

“  Do  you  write  to  them  regularly  at  home?”  I  asked 
quietly. 

“Fairly— they  like  picture  post  cards,  and  I— 

there's  nothing  I  want  to  write  in  letters,”  she 
muttered . 

“But  how  on  earth  did  it  first  begin,”  I  asked, 
making  a  chance  shot;  “of  course,  I  can  see  that  you 
must  have  been  tricked  in  the  first  place,”  hoping  to 
give  her  confidence. 

Then,  as  though  glad  to  tell  someone  who  would 
understand  and  who  came  from  “  home” ,  she  poured 
out  her  tale.  As  I  listened  to  that  pathetic  story  and 
watched  the  worn,  hopeless  face  in  front  of  me,  I  think 
I  “saw  red”,  yet  never  felt  so  impotent  or  helpless 
as  I  did  over  the  fate  of  that  ruined  English  girl . 

She  had  come  to  Paris  as  a  governess,  as  a  result 
of  a  newspaper  advertisement ;  everything  had  seemed 
to  be  quite  straightforward— she  was  to  be  met  at  the 
Gare  St.  Lazare  and  all  details  of  her  journey  had 
been  arranged.  She  had  certainly  been  met,  in  a  taxi, 
but  only  to  be  conveyed  by  an  agent  of  the  White  Slave 
Traffickers  to  a  house  of  ill  fame.  The  rest  need  not 
be  told,  but  she  had  been  literally  imprisoned,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  similar  place  in  Toulon  where 
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she  had  suffered  hell  itself.  From  here  she  had  escaped 
and  returned  to  Paris. 

“But  what  was  I  to  do?”  she  went  on.  “I  dared 
not  go  home — no — ”  and  she  waved  aside  my  inter¬ 
ruption.  “I  shall  never  go  back.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  that  in  my  family — you'd  under¬ 
stand  if  you  saw  them  all.  They  will  soon  find  out, 
but  until  they  do,  things  can  stay  as  they  are,”  and 
wearily  she  pushed  her  hair  into  some  sort  of 
order  under  her  large  black  hat  with  its  faded  red 
rose. 

“Well,  good-bye,”  she  said  suddenly,  getting  up; 
“don't  look  me  up,  and  don't  try  to  reform  me,”  she 
went  on  bitterly,  as  she  picked  up  her  bag  and  sharply 
pushed  the  chair  under  the  table ;  “  I  sometimes  have 
decent  times,  and,  anyway,  I  can't  change  now,” 
and  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  which,  in  spite  of  her 
bravado,  lurked  but  pitifully  about  her  trembling  lips, 
she  walked  quickly  away. 

I  half -started  up  to  follow  her,  but  already  she  was 
through  the  door,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  powerless  to 
help  her,  even  should  I  overtake  her. 

That  girl's  story  is  a  common  one  in  Paris;  you 
may  love  the  gay  city,  as  I  do,  but  behind  the  gaiety 
there  are  the  tears,  out  of  the  shine  there  are  black 
shadows,  and  even  the  laughter  has  a  catch  in  its 
voice. 

As  I  left  my  table  that  night  and  made  my  way 
up  the  narrow  staircase  which  led  to  the  street,  I  thought 
of  the  wealth  amassed  by  the  men — save  the  word! — 
who  devoted  their  cunning  brains  to  the  utter  ruination 
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of  girls  such  as  the  one  I  had  just  seen,  in  all  her  hope¬ 
lessness  and  misery — and  as  I  boarded  a  tram,  I  won¬ 
dered  at  the  ultimate  fate  of  Ramon  S - who  organizes 

the  damnable  malpractices.  Somewhere  in  the  gay 
city  he  is  still  at  Opera,  cafe,  or  restaurant;  ever 
on  the  watch,  always  in  touch  with  his  agents,  his 
ghastly  net  ever  drawing  in  fresh  victims,  while  he, 

suave  and  immaculate— as  to  coat— walks  in  leisurely 
fashion  at  large.  I 

And  lighting  my  pipe,  I  ground  the  lighted  match 
to  pulp  under  my  heel. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

I 

HORRIBLE  PARIS 

'T'O  me  there  is  a  side  of  Parisian  life  which  is 
I  purely  horrible — apart  from  mere  criminality  or 
immorality.  I  have  witnessed  scenes  which,  for  sheer 
ugliness  and  grotesqueness,  must  surely  vie  with  the 
ugliness  of  scenes  of,  say,  five  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  foul  slums  around  Notre-Dame  I  have  almost 
expected,  on  turning  a  corner,  to  run  into  Quasimodo, 
or  to  overtake  the  wild  gibing  crowd  behind  the  Fool’s 
Pope.  To  me,  the  roars  of  applause  at  the  hideous 
distorted  faces  thrust  through  the  broken  rose  window 
of  the  ancient  Palais  de  Justice  no  longer  present  a 
puzzling  characteristic  of  Parisian  character,  for  I 
have  seen  the  horrible,  as  I  certainly  have  not  seen  it 
in  anything  approaching  the  same  sense  in  England, 
at  very  close  quarters  in  the  Paris  of  to-day. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  a  show  to  which  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  one  night,  and  which,  with  such  thoughts  as 
I  have  tried  to  express  with  regard  to  this  strange 
characteristic  of  certain  types  of  Parisians  in  my  mind, 
gave  me,  besides  a  sense  of  loathing  beyond  any  power 
of  expression,  a  feeling  of  hideous  unreality,  as  though 
I  had  been  suddenly  flung  back  into  some  dark  age  of 
disease  and  uncleanliness. 

The  show  was  in  the  Rue  de  Liege,  and  the  chief 
;  attraction  was  cock-fighting,  which,  it  is  true,  is  a 
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“  sport”  which  amused  our  forefathers  until  a  very 
recent  generation,  perhaps  even  to-day.  But  one  need 
not  be  a  prig,  I  believe,  to  describe  it  as  a  beastly 
sight . 

Our  attention  was,  however,  drawn  to  a  sideshow 
which  seemed  to  be  causing  a  good  deal  of  excitement, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  attended  chiefly  by  women. 
Before  leaving  the  house,  for  in  a  very  few  minutes 
I  had  had  more  than  enough  of  the  cock-fighting,  I 
went  on,  in  company  of  Etienne  Gaspard,  to  the  second 
show,  for  which  we  each  paid  five  francs. 

We  found  ourselves  in  quite  a  small  room,  at  the 
end  of  which,  on  a  sagging  wire,  hung  a  shabby  coloured 
curtain ;  and  slipping  into  a  couple  of  chairs  near  the 
door — there  were  about  two  dozen  seats  in  all — we 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Presently  the  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  on  a 
small  low  platform  was  discovered  a  dwarf,  seated 
solemnly  on  a  chair.  Before  we  had  had  time  to  examine 
the  deformed  and  really  hideous  little  creature,  a  second 
one  came  on ,  carrying  a  cage  in  which  was  a  rat .  There 
was  no  attempt  at  acting,  no  circus  “  patter” ;  he 
merely  set  down  the  cage  in  front  of  the  chair  and  stood 
back,  while  the  first  dwarf  opened  the  cage,  seized  the 
rat  round  its  middle,  and  before  I  had  time  to  realize 
what  was  about  to  happen,  much  less  make  my  escape, 
he  had  bitten  off  the  rat’s  head,  spitting  it  out  again 
into  a  bucket  at  his  side. 

I  hurried  out  of  the  place  to  the  sound  of  the  applause 
of  the  audience,  feeling  physically  and  mentally  sick. 
It,  indeed,  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  “horrible”! 
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I  have  wandered  in  amazement  through  the  most 
appalling  slums  in  the  very  shadow  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Montmartre,  and  around  the  Pantheon;  slums 
which  are  far  worse  than  those  of  London,  Glasgow, 
Rome,  and  many  another  large  city,  dark,  evil  ways, 
peopled  with  desperate,  vicious  characters,  and  into 
which  no  gendarme,  single-handed,  would  venture. 

It  may  interest  you  to  accompany  me  into  one  or 
two  narrow  twisting  streets  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
during  which  excursion  you  will  be  unwise  if,  for  one 
minute,  you  take  your  hand  away  from  the  butt-end 
of  the  pistol  with  which  I  will  furnish  you.  It  is  true 
that  you  can  hear  the  distant  hum  of  life  from  the 
Gay  City,  that  you  can  see  the  brilliant  light  reflected 
in  the  sky;  but  here,  you  are  as  far  away  from  it  all 
as  though  you  had  stepped  back  into  the  fifteenth 
century . 

The  streets  are  ominously  dark ,  there  are  few  lamps , 
and  many  of  those  are  battered  out  of  order;  yet,  as 
you  will  soon  see,  there  are  plenty  of  people  about, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  skulk  among  the  shadows , 
avoiding  the  dismal  blots  of  light  cast  by  the  lamps, 
preferring  not  to  let  their  faces  be  seen.  If  you  could 
pierce  the  darkness  you  would  better  understand  their 
unwillingness,  for  theirs  are  the  faces  of  rufflans, 
apaches  of  the  very  lowest  orders,  cut-throats  and 
terrible  wrecks  of  drug  addicts,  who  prowl  sometimes 
abroad  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

There  is  very  little  noise;  the  listless  shuffling  of 
feet,  occasionally  a  sharp  cry,  or  the  sounds  of  a  struggle ; 
but  natural  voices  and  laughter — never. 
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In  every  shadow  evil  seems  to  lurk,  and  it  is  useless 
to  deny  that  you  approach  each  foul  little  alley  with 
a  sense  of  impending  danger,  and  cross  it  safely,  with 
relief.  In  the  same  way  you  will  dread  the  unknown 
which  awaits  you  on  turning  each  corner,  for  may 
you  not  be  pounced  upon  and  robbed  for  the  few  sous 
you  may  possess  ?  Most  certainly  this  would  long  since 
have  been  your  fate  had  you  ventured  here  in  the  suit 
or  skirt  you  thought  it  unnecessary  to  exchange  for 
what  you  are  now  wearing. 

No  one  worth  more  than  a  few  sous  is  ever  so  unwise 
as  to  wander  abroad  here ,  for  the  chances  that  he  would 
return  la-bas ,  to  the  lights  and  the  laughter,  are  small 
indeed .  But  there  are  others ,  who  must  perforce  wander 
all  night,  lying  beneath  whatever  projecting  board,  or 
beneath  the  cold  shelter  of  the  darkness  itself,  dully, 
brutishly  waiting  for  the  day,  which  may  bring  its 
chance  of  snatching  something,  against  the  next  weary 
night,  which,  if  they  have  been  lucky,  they  will  be 
able  to  spend  in  a  “  doss-house”  or  its  Parisian  equiva¬ 
lent.  And  what  an  alternative!  The  dark  alley  was 
surely  less  noisome  a  resting-place  than  the  “  doss” , 
with  all  its  evils,  yet  men  will  herd  themselves  together 
in  an  atmosphere  which  the  brute  beasts  would  disdain. 

Having  made  an  attempt  to  survey,  however 
cursorily,  crime  in  Paris,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  these  common  lodging-houses 
which  are  so  closely  connected  with  crime,  being  the 
ugliest  part  of  the  Gay  City’s  underworld. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  most  large  towns,  but  it  is 
in  the  great  cities  and  capitals  that  the  human  derelicts, 
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the  hopeless,  helpless  mortal  wreckages  drift  together. 
Those  of  Paris  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
other  capitals  I  have  visited,  chief  being  the  presence 
of  more  real  tragedy  than  in  other  cities.  Here,  one 
is  more  likely  to  meet  men  who  have  really  fallen  from 
some  height,  and  though  that  is  quite  frequently  the 
case  in  London,  it  is  very  much  commoner  in  Paris. 
Among  the  out-and-out  hooligans,  one  sometimes 
comes  across  a  startling  instance  of  a  man  who  has 
at  some  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ranking  high 
amongst  his  fellows.  The  causes  of  the  fall  vary,  but 
one  must  admit  that  they  are  pretty  generally  the  man’s 
own  fault;  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  dis¬ 
honesty,  vice,  drink,  and  drugs  have  usually  figured 
largely  in  the  descent.  Amongst  the  other  types,  the 
causes  of  their  present  degradation  are  fairly  similar, 
plus  shiftlessness,  an  inveterate  loathing  for  work 
of  any  kind,  and  a  preference  for  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  with  its  long  intervals  of  lounging  and  sloth¬ 
ful  idleness. 

Knowing  something  of  the  “  horrible”  side  of  Paris, 
I  prevailed  upon  Etienne  Gaspard  to  take  me  to  a  doss- 
house  one  night — not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  either  of 
us;  but  I  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
book  of  this  nature  is  incomplete  unless  one  has  plumbed 
somewhere  near  the  depths.  There  are  clever,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  clever,  criminals  who,  though  they  spend 
two-thirds  of  their  lives  in  the  underworld,  never  sink 
to  so  low  a  level  as  the  one  I  have  described ;  they  may 
spend  years  in  the  grey  dreariness  of  a  prison ,  but  they 
refuse  to  drop  into  this  last  pit  of  utter  abandonment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  pit  into  which  slides  a 
great  seething  crowd  of  this  world’s  malefactors. 

We  entered  the  doss-house  just  after  midnight 
and,  after  paying  our  few  sous,  were  admitted  into  a 
room  which  presented  an  amazing  and  fearful  picture, 

and  one  which,  half -lit  as  it  was,  was  only  gradually 
revealed  to  us. 

The  “  beds”  were  wooden  bunks  let  into  the  walls, 
and  boasted  no  bedding  or  bed-covering  of  any  des¬ 
cription  whatever.  There  were  other  rooms  in  the 
house,  all  teeming  with  lodgers,  numbering  anywhere 
from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all .  Many 
of  the  bunks  were  occupied,  their  owners  snoring 
heavily  through  the  noises  of  ribald  laughter,  chatter- 
mS ’  giving ,  moaning,  singing,  and  even  weeping,  that 
were  going  on  all  around.  The  air,  even  to  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  some  of  the  closest  quarters  of  the  underworld , 
was  foul  to  a  degree  which  it  is  impossible ,  and  which  one 
has  no  wish ,  to  describe .  There  was  no  washing  accommo¬ 
dation  or  sanitary  arrangement  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Around  a  coke  fire  sat  a  group,  responsible  for  a 
flow  of  profane  language;  in  one  corner  another  group, 
who  were  examining  the  verminous  clothing  of  a  man, 
stripped  for  the  purpose ;  in  yet  another  were  a  number 
endeavouring  to  piece  together  the  words  of  an  obscene 
song;  beside  them  crouched  an  old  white-haired  man, 
weeping  and  alone— they  may  have  been  tears  of  self- 
pity  or  of  sorrow,  but  his  desolation  seemed  the  greater 
in  contrast  with  the  ribalding  at  his  side. 

For  a  time  Etienne  and  I  silently  watched  the 
spectacle  in  front  of  us,  only  too  deeply  thankful  to 
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be  left  alone.  I  began  to  notice  a  sharp-looking 
wizened  little  man,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us. 
Suddenly  he  hurried  across  the  room  to  us  and  began 
in  a  practised  whine  to  beg  a  few  sous.  Evidently, 
in  spite  of  our  precautions,  we  did  not  look  quite  so 
destitute  as  we  should  have  done. 

I  listened  to  him  for  a  few  seconds,  then  asked  him 
sharply,  in  English,  what  he  was  doing  in  that  place. 
It  was  still  quite  easy  to  detect  the  English  accent 
in  the  stock-begging  French  phrases  he  was  using. 
His  face  lit  up — if  I  may  use  so  expressive  a  phrase 
for  a  man  whose  face  had  lost  any  light  it  ever  had — 
and  seizing  my  hand  in  both  his  own,  he  expressed 
extravagant  pleasure  at  hearing  “  a  bit  of  the  real  stuff” 
again.  Releasing  my  hand,  I  repeated  my  question, 
more  with  an  idea  of  stemming  the  flow  of  his  cordiality 
than  from  curiosity. 

There  was  no  reserve  about  the  man ;  instantly 
he  launched  forth  into  a  long  recital  of  his  “  bad  luck” , 
whiningly  repeating  his  belief  that  “  once  a  man  is 
down” — and  so  on,  until  it  was  fairly  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  his  present  pass. 

After  a  secondary  school  education  in  London,  he 
had  entered  a  stockbroker’s  office  in  which  he  spent 
many  years,  and  so  successfully,  that  he  was  finally 
sent  to  Paris  on  confidential  business  with  £10,000 
in  his  possession.  Arrived,  however,  in  Paris,  he 
almost  at  once  got  entangled  with  a  clever  woman 
crook ,  who  soon  had  him  absolutely  at  her  mercy ,  and 
his  employer’s  money  slipped  rapidly  through  his 
hands  and  through  hers;  but  before  his  wild  spending 
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was  done,  he  was  caught,  taken  back  to  England,  and 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 

On  his  release  he  left  England  immediately  for 
Paris  in  the  hope  that  the  woman  who  had  spent  so 
large  a  part  of  the  stolen  money  would  now  help  him. 
He  found  her  out,  but  she  refused  almost  to  remember 
his  existence,  much  less  do  anything  for  him;  treated 
him  with  cold  insolence  and  ridicule,  until,  turning 
upon  her,  he  attacked  her,  beating  her  with  such  frenzy, 
that  he  was  again  arrested  on  the  spot,  charged  with 
assault,  and  imprisoned  for  several  months. 

After  that,  he  had  drifted  lower  and  lower  until 
his  present  surroundings  had  become  his  everyday 
existence.  Like  most  of  his  fellows  in  the  doss-house, 
he  had  neither  hope  nor  ambition ;  enough  food  to  keep 
him  alive,  and  somewhere  to  sleep,  were  the  only 
desires  he  had  left ,  and  the  way  in  which  the  necessary 
money  was  raised  had  no  longer  any  connection  with 
right  or  wrong— it  might,  and  often  did,  mean  at  the  | 

price  of  a  life,  or  at  least  of  bodily  injury — it  no  longer 
mattered. 

I  wondered  how  much  to  believe  of  the  man's  story, 
but  of  the  two  chief  factors  in  his  descent  he  soon  pro¬ 
duced  evidence  in  the  shape  of  newspaper  cuttings 
dealing  with  both  cases,  eagerly  thrusting  them  before 
my  eyes.  Unobtrusively,  I  slipped  a  franc  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  breakfast  into  his  hand,  and  then  lay  down  on 

one  of  the  plank  bunks  in  order  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his 
greedy  whining. 

Tired  as  I  was,  and  almost  sick  with  the  terrible 
atmosphere  I  was  attempting  to  breathe,  sleep  was  out 
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of  the  question .  I  lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall ,  a  feeling 
of  loathing  and  depression  weighing  heavily  upon  me, 
when  suddenly,  without  palpable  warning  of  any  kind 
whatever,  a  shiver  seemed  to  run  up  my  spine,  my  hair 
literally  stood  on  end  and,  wrenching  myself  over 
towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  I  found  myself  face  to 
face,  and  within  a  few  inches  of,  the  most  horrible,  evil* 
and  terrifying  countenance  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  behold.  It  was  absolutely  colourless,  lined  with 
wrinkles,  and  further  disfigured  by  frightful  scars. 
The  eyes  were  deep-set  and  of  a  strange  lurid  reddish- 
green,  which  glared  into  mine  with  an  expression  so 
evil,  so  murderous,  that  I  lay  there,  beneath  them, 
paralysed  with  horror,  unable  to  move  a  muscle  of  my 
body.  I  had  no  feeling  for  those  few  seconds,  but  I 
have  since  wondered  why  the  man  did  not  run  his  knife 
into  my  back  as  I  lay  at  his  mercy .  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  happened  next,  for  this  ghostly  apparition 
suddenly  vanished  again  into  the  shadows,  and  the  life 
once  more  tingling  in  my  veins,  I  sprang  up  and  woke 
Etienne,  who  had  managed  to  fall  asleep  in  the  bunk 
above  mine. 

Together  we  searched  the  room,  and  there,  seated 
cross-legged  in  front  of  the  fire,  was  the  man,  oblivious 
of  either  of  us,  making  no  sign  even  as  I  sharply  drew 
in  my  breath;  he  was  playing  with  burning  coke  in 
his  bare  hands! 

Positively  shuddering,  I  returned  to  my  bunk  and 
spent  the  short  remainder  of  the  night  on  my  back, 
gazing  up  at  the  wooden  floor  of  the  one  above 


mine. 
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The  next  morning  we  learnt  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  doss-house  that  the  man  was  deaf  and  dumb,  half¬ 
witted,  and  that  he  earned  some  sort  of  livelihood  by 
hawking  on  the  boulevards.  He  had  already  left, 
unseen  by  either  of  us,  in  the  grey  light  of  morning. 

Before  closing  my  chapter  on  Horrible  Paris,  though 
one  might  leave  the  doss-house  and  the  pit  of  degrada¬ 
tion  which  that  name  implies,  there  are  things  in  the 
spacious,  well-lit  portions  of  the  city,  which,  in  spite 

of  their  different  setting,  deserve  to  come  under  the  same 
category. 

Let  me,  for  instance,  point  out  to  you  a  certain 
large  handsomely  built  house  in  St.  Cloud,  whose 
walls  can  give  no  idea  of  the  corrupting  malpractices 
which  take  place  within  them.  I 

I  have  been  to  this  house,  having,  once  again 
through  the  good  offices  of  Etienne  Gaspard,  received 
an  invitation  to  some  kind  of  “performance”  there. 
Heie,  little  girls,  some  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
are  brought  from  different  parts  of  France,  literally 
bought,  as  in  the  old  pagan  days,  to  be  scattered  later 
among  the  various  haunts  of  vice  of  Paris.  Sometimes 
they  are  “adopted”  from  working-class  families,  at 
others,  actual  purchase-money  changes  hands.  They 
are  bought  to  be  deprived  of  every  Christian’s  birth-  j 
right  and  to  be  deliberately  shown  one  path  in  life,  and  ! 
that ,  the  way  to  hell .  'll 

All  these  children,  during  their  “performance”, 
behaved  in  the  most  licentious  manner,  truly  terrible 
to  behold;  I  was  appalled  and  absolutely  dumb-struck 
by  the  awful  profanation  of  “these  little  ones”,  who, 
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one  and  all,  conducted  themselves  in  the  manner  of 
practised  harlots. 

There  are  great  stretches  of  Paris  in  which  the  devil 
holds  his  revels.  There  have  been  other  cities  in  which 
he  has  held  such  sway,  but  one  by  one,  by  some  terrible 
fate,  they  have  been  wiped  from  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  have  lain  for  centuries  beneath  the  dust, 
and  even  their  dust  is  no  longer  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  men. 

Gare  d  vous !  Chere,  belle  ville! 


CHAPTER  XIV 


QUEER  PLACES  AND  QUEER  PEOPLE 

lWf  UCH  has  been  written  of  such  places  as  “  Les 
Halles”,  “Le  Rat  Mort”  and  others,  and  I  have 
met  tourists  who,  having  visited  them,  really  believed 
that  they  had  actually  penetrated  into  the  underworld. 
But  to  do  this,  to  have  the  “right  of  entree ”  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  underworld,  one  must  either  be 
in  the  close  company  of  a  crook,  or  be  a  crook  oneself. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  impenetrable  subterranean  and 
amazingly  well-concealed  meeting  places  and  hiding 
places  of  its  denizens,  I  realize  the  remote  possibility 
of  most  of  those  tourists  having  even  passed  beyond 
the  tidiest  ends  of  its  fringes. 

There  are  queer  places  and  queer  people  in  the 
underworld  of  Paris,  and  extraordinarily  little  is  known 
of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  a  certain  small  under¬ 
ground  cafe,  situated  very  near  to  the  Pont  Neuf. 

It  is  very  deeply  hidden  and  yet  it  is  nearly  always 
crowded  with  the  strangest,  queerest  people;  types, 
for  instance,  which  have,  for  centuries  past,  chosen  the 
Pont  Neuf  for  their  platform;  dwarfs,  jugglers,  trick¬ 
sters,  “artists”,  thieves,  even  professional  fat  women 
and  monstrosities  of  all  kinds,  “  off  duty”,  whose  like,  , 
in  an  earlier  and  less  crowded  age,  had  considered  that 
entrance  to  La  Cite  as  the  El  Dorado  of  all  their  tribe. 
The  belief  is  evidently  still  not  quite  dead,  for  here  thev 
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all  are  again,  in  their  numbers.  Besides  these  are  the 
usual  apaches,  “rats”,  both  men  and  women,  burglars 
“resting”,  so-called  guides,  pickpockets,  and  many 
more  of  the  genus  crook.  Needless  to  say,  there  are 
countless  other  such  rendezvous  in  Paris,  but  I  have 
chosen  this  one  near  the  Pont  Neuf  as  a  typical  one, 
and  also  one  in  which  I  witnessed  a  sudden  and  some¬ 
what  amazing  scene  with  an  unexpected  ending,  even 
for  such  a  place  as  that. 

It  is  run  by  P£re  B - ,  an  old  recidivist  (ex-convict 

and  ticket-of -leave  man)  with  whom  the  customers  are 
“  safe” ,  for  it  pays  him  too  well  not  to  be  silent  and 
secretive  concerning  the  “  business”  of  those  who 
patronize  him. 

Besides  his  caf6  he  runs  several  sidelines,  which 
keep  him  at  a  surly  fox-trot  most  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  He  is  well  known  as  a  “fence”,  though  not  on 
a  big  scale  of  business;  he  will  haggle  like  a  French 
housewife  in  the  marketplace  over  some  trifling  object 
which  would  hardly  seem  worth  his  while.  He  has  no 
inner  sanctum  in  which  these  transactions  are  con¬ 
ducted,  no  hidden  “  office”  into  which  men  burrow  still 
deeper  below  street  level.  Business  is  conducted  over 
the  bar,  quite  openly,  and  it  is  often  an  interesting  as 

well  as  ludicrous  sight  to  see  old  Pere  B - ,  by  turns 

pleading,  gesticulating,  ridiculing,  scorning,  even 
majestically  flinging  the  object  under  discussion  down 
on  to  the  counter  when  terms  cannot  be  agreed  upon, 
and  then,  turning  aside,  continue  a  rapid,  voluble 
monologue  in  which  he  expresses  his  indignation,  in 
a  tone  so  righteous,  that  one  is  mockingly  tempted  to 
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condole  with  the  old  rascal.  This  may  happen  two 
or  three  times  during  a  piece  of  business,  but  P6re 

B -  is  always  ready  to  be  drawn  back  again  into 

the  argument  which  as  frequently  ends  in  his  favour. 

One  night,  seated  with  Etienne  Gaspard  in  this 
same  cafe,  watching  the  usual  strange  crowd,  and 
trying  not  to  listen  to  the  jangling,  discordant  piano 
— though  the  thin -faced,  sardonic-looking  individual 
who  played  it  interested  me  more  than  a  little ;  he 
confided  in  no  one,  however,  and  his  past  was  his  own 
secret,  which  he  has  a  right  to  keep— there  entered  an 
apache  girl,  young,  dashing,  and  obviously  aware  of 
the  trim  figure  she  presented  in  the  picturesque  garb 
of  her  kind.  Casually  she  strolled  through  the  various 
groups,  flashing  her  teeth  at  one,  tossing  her  head  at 
another,  looking  coolly  from  side  to  side  until  she 
reached  the  bar,  across  which  she  imperiously  summoned 

Pere  B - and  ordered  a  cafe-cognac ,  at  the  same  time 

motioning  him  to  a  comer  table. 

The  old  man  grumblingly  left  his  counter  and 
shuffled  across  to  where  the  girl  was  already  seated 
waiting.  She  now  produced  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  fine  diamond  brooch,  and  forthwith  began  the 
usual  argument,  in  which,  of  course,  no  one  interfered. 
I  watched  the  girl  closely,  and  noticed  that  her  colour 
was  rising,  her  nostrils  quivering,  and  every  sign  of 
an  imminent  storm  rapidly  succeeding  one  another. 

The  old  man,  now  torn  between  greed  and  his  own 
over-powering  miserliness,  held  the  brooch  in  his  hand, 
alternately  looking  down  at  it  with  something  resembling 
the  expression  of  a  dog  in  front  of  a  juicy  marrow-bone 
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in  his  eyes,  and  up,  slyly,  obstinately  at  the  girl, 
when  an  apache,  of  particularly  fierce  type,  who  had 
approached  the  pair  unseen  by  either  of  them,  suddenly 

grabbed  the  brooch  out  of  Pere  B - ’s  hand  and 

dashed  away  with  it. 

The  girl,  however,  was  too  quick  for  him;  her 
eyes  flaming  and  her  teeth  bared  like  some  wild  animal 
she  whirled  round  upon  him  and,  tearing  a  long  pointed 
knife  out  of  the  top  of  her  black  silk  stocking,  she 
thrust  it,  with  deadly  aim,  between  the  man's  shoulder- 
blades.  Then,  wrenching  it  out,  she  stood  back 
panting,  gazing  defiantly  at  her  handiwork,  while  she 
slowly  wiped  the  knife  on  the  hem  of  her  skirt.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  bent  over  the  writhing  form,  which  was  already 
shuddering  into  stillness,  and  snatched  the  brooch 
from  out  of  the  hand.  Flinging  back  her  head  she 

then  continued  her  bargaining  with  Pere  B - ,  but 

after  a  few  more  words  turned  impatiently  on  her 
heel  and  left  him  gazing,  in  a  weary  puzzled  way,  at  the 
dead  man  on  his  floor,  his  greed  for  the  moment  for¬ 
gotten  . 

However,  according  to  apache  “law”  the  man,  in 
stealing  from  a  fellow  thief,  had  but  incurred  the 
penalty  of  the  crime,  and  so  the  event  was  looked  upon 
by  the  assembled  company,  who,  far  from  attempting 
to  seize  the  murderess,  now  looked  upon  her  with 
added  respect  and  admiration.  She,  however,  scorned 
them  all,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  caf6,  when  her 
eye  fell  upon  Etienne,  and  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a 
cool  little  smile,  she  approached  him.  Going  forward 
to  meet  her,  the  two  were  presently  engaged  in  earnest 
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talk,  during  which  she  still  turned  from  time  to  time 
to  look  angrily  at  her  victim,  while  I  gazed  at  the  woman 
who  had  just  taken  a  man's  life  without  a  qualm. 

I  had  told  Etienne  I  should  like  to  talk  to  the  girl, 
before  the  incident  of  the  brooch  had  occurred,  and  had 
asked  him  to  tell  her  that  if  she  could  not  come  to  terms 

with  P£re  B - ,  that  I  might  possibly  buy  it  from  her; 

but  before  he  had  had  time  to  act  upon  it,  the  violent 
interruption  occurred  which  I  have  just  related. 

The  two  now  approached  me  and  I  saw  that  Etienne 
had  still  made  my  offer,  and  that  the  girl  was  holding  , 
the  brooch  in  her  hand,  looking  questioningly  at  me 
as  she  did  so.  I 

She  was  introduced  as  Juliette,  and  regarded  me 
coldly  and  suspiciously.  “Five  hundred  francs,”  she 
said  briefly,  laying  it  quite  openly  on  the  table  in  front 
of  me — she  had  proved  that  she  was  able  to  protect 
her  own  property.  I  examined  it  at  my  leisure,  but 
saw  immediately  that  it  was  not  worth  half  the  price 
named  and  could  have  been  bought  in  London  for  a 
few  pounds. 

I  offered  Juliette  three  hundred  francs  for  it,  which 
she  accepted  rather  unwillingly,  eyeing  me  in  rather 
a  puzzled  way  from  under  her  lashes,  while  I  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  tell  me  where  it  had  come  from. 

She  refused,  but  her  face  had  again  broken  into 
smiles,  and  she  now  talked  freely.  In  spite  of  her 
wild  fierce  temper,  there  was  a  certain  downright 
straightforwardness  about  her  which  was  not  altogether 
unattractive,  and  I  suppose  in  apachedom  she  was 
“not  guilty”,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  law-abiding  ears . 
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I  passed  the  brooch  on  to  Etienne,  who  was  known 
in  the  place  and  not  likely  to  have  it  “  removed” ;  it 
had  already  cost  one  man  his  life ,  I  reflected ,  as  I  handed 
the  three  hundred  francs  to  Juliette,  who  pocketed 
them  as  carelessly  as  though  they  had  been  so  many 
centimes. 

I  still  have  that  brooch,  converted  into  a  tie-pin, 
and  am,  in  fact,  wearing  it  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
As  I  looked  round  the  sordid  little  cafe  before  leaving, 
I  saw  that ,  true  to  type ,  the  pockets  of  the  wretched 
corpse  on  the  floor  were  being  systematically  rifled  by 

Pere  B - ,  while  the  man  at  the  piano  was  crashing 

out  a  hideous  travesty  of  Chopin's  funeral  march, 
which,  together  with  a  scream  of  wild  laughter,  pursued 
us  as  we  mounted  the  dark  narrow  little  staircase. 

•  •  •  • 

To  this  chapter  also  belongs  some  account  of  a 
“  queer”  club  situated  not  very  far  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  Nationality,  pedigree,  social  standing,  are 
factors  which,  needless  to  say,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
membership ;  the  only  necessary  qualification  being 
that  no  one  but  a  “successful”  crook  be  admitted. 
You  have,  therefore,  a  remarkable  assembly,  for  in 
this  highly  accessible  club  meet  criminals,  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  world — London,  America, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  India,  as  well  as  queer  mix¬ 
tures  of  half-breeds  of  all  kinds. 

The  place  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  woman, 
an  ex-music -hall  dancer  of  oriental  origin,  who  is 
known  to  the  members,  briefly,  as  Pepita.  There  are 
no  rules  or  regulations,  but  Pepita  is  equal  to  almost 
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any  emergency,  and  is  respected  for  her  suddenness 
and  revengefulness  when  crossed  or  roused  in  any  way. 
New  members  are  warned  as  to  her  likes  and  dislikes, 
also  of  the  summariness  with  which  she  will  treat 
offenders . 

She  has  a  remarkable  memory,  and,  as  it  belongs 
to  Pepita,  a  dangerously  orderly  mind.  She  knows 
the  “  lines”  and  tendencies  of  all  the  members  as  well, 
in  many  cases,  as  their  pasts,  which  fact,  were  her  club 
less  useful  to  them  than  it  is,  would  certainly  tend  to 
make  them  frequent  some  less-favoured  resort.  But 
there  is  another  reason  for  her  popularity;  she  seems 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  adage  “  honour  among 
thieves” ,  and  has  never  been  known  to  give  away  one 
of  her  members,  is  absolutely  discreet  and  unusually 
level-headed. 

Pepita  is  still  an  extraordinarily  handsome  woman, 
a  very  young-looking  forty,  perhaps  a  little  over,  with 
smooth  skin,  and  remarkable  black  eyes  whose  powers 
she  has  by  no  means  forgotten.  She  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  dance,  though  no  one  has  ever  heard  the 
reason,  for  she  is  still  supple  and  has  much  of  the  vivid 
charm  which  is  said  to  have  delighted  her  one-time 
public. 

Her  principal  occupation  and  possibly  greatest 
pleasure  seem  to  be  to  hold  “  audiences”  in  her  small 
private  reception  room,  in  which  she  graciously  and 
with  a  certain  mock  gravity  gives  advice  to  any  members 
seeking  it. 

Her  advice,  again,  runs  on  “queer”  lines.  Should 
an  expert  burglar,  for  instance,  be  desirous  of  bringing 
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off  a  coup,  which,  for  the  lack  of  certain  “inside” 
information  he  is  unable  to  work,  he  puts  his  case 
before  Pepita.  She  listens  thoughtfully,  and  then  on 
payment  of  a  fee  offers  to  introduce  a  “gentleman” 
crook  who  can  easily  get  the  entree  into  the  house 
marked  down  and  secure  the  necessary  information. 
She  will  then  even  go  so  far  as  to  give  expert  advice  on 
the  subsequent  division  of  spoils.  As  the  burglar 
leaves  her  she  may  absolutely  disconcert  him  by  sud¬ 
denly  asking  him  softly  for  news  of  something  or 
someone  connected  with  his  past  life  which  he  had 
thought  too  deeply  buried  for  anyone  but  himself  to 
know  about.  Abashed,  he  may  begin  to  give  some 
sort  of  explanation,  but  Pepita,  laughingly  waving 
him  aside,  will  tell  him  that  she  knows,  and  that  he 
need  not  be  flustered. 

Or  a  crook  may  come  to  her  and  inform  her  that 
he  has  a  certain  priceless  work  of  art  or  famous  heirloom 
to  dispose  of;  Pepita,  for  a  fee,  will  introduce  him  to 
the  man  who  will  take  either,  and  put  him  up  to  all 
the  “  dangerous”  quarters  for  disposing  of  well-known 
and  unique  specimens.  She  may  send  him  as  far  as 
America,  or  anywhere  in  Europe,  if  she  considers  it 
wiser  than  to  make  the  attempt  anywhere  in  France. 
Even  so,  the  crook  is  ready  to  take  her  advice. 

If  a  man  requires,  either  for  a  robbery  or  for  any 
form  of  blackmail  or  confidence  trick,  the  assistance  of 
a  clever  woman  crook,  even  an  unusually  good-looking 
woman  crook,  Pepita,  for  another  fee,  will  be  able  to 
perform  the  introduction,  and  supply,  with  quick, 
certain  intuition,  the  right  person. 
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If  she  is  ever  made  to  tell  what  she  knows,  Pepita 
will  be  able  to  clear  up  many  unsolved  mysteries  and  make 
some  very  startling  revelations;  but  she  is  not  a  talker. 

I  remember  the  occasion  on  which  I  was  taken  to 
the  “  club”  and  presented  to  this  woman — and  it  proved 
somewhat  difficult  of  accomplishment.  She  was 
smilingly  gracious,  however,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  put  me  in  touch  with  someone  who  “  knew”  the  gay 
city  really  well,  and  suggested  various “  lines”  on  which 
I  might  profitably  venture. 

I  alluded  to“  business”  of  my  own,  which  even  you, 
my  astute  Pepita,  did  not  for  one  moment  connect 
with  this  poor  volume  of  mine.  I  was  next,  however, 
thoroughly  startled  by  hearing  allusions  to  my  past 
life — some  of  which,  even  to  myself,  I  do  not  allude, 
and  Pepita  had  the  sorry  satisfaction  of  seeing  me 
plainly  disconcerted;  laughingly,  she  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject,  though  still  looking  quizzically  at  me,  and  before 
many  moments  had  passed  we  were  talking  amicably 
together.  And  on  what  a  variety  of  topics  she  can 
speak  when  so  inclined !  Her  views  on  crime  alone 
are  startling  in  their  intensity,  and  there  are  very  few 
women  crooks  who  have  such  cool,  impersonal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  technical  side  of  modern  crime.  I  use 
the  word  “modern”  advisedly,  for  though  the  instinct 
towards  “  crookedness”  is  as  old  as  humanity,  the  means 
change  with  each  advancing  generation,  and  men 
skill  themselves  in  their  own  particular  line  as  thoroughly 
as  the  mechanic  or  engineer  in  his.  ] 

As  she  puffed  meditatively  at  her  cigarette  Pepita ’s 
black  eyes  were  busy  watching  the  various  members 
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of  her  “club”,  those,  at  least,  in  sight,  for  there  were 
several  rooms  in  which  men  and  women  might  drink, 
smoke  opium  and  generally  relax  themselves  in  any 
way  they  chose — Pepita  would  not  interfere.  As  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  the  place  could  be  run  on  any 
plan  its  members  desired,  provided  that  it  remained 
the  perfect  recreation  ground  for  crooks  off  duty.  Truly 
a  remarkable  institution ! 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  her  character 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  one  not  easily  forgotten 
by  those  who  have.  And  that  is,  the  inflammability 
of  temper  which  is  sometimes  hinted  at  by  the  smoulder- 
ing  light  in  the  black  eyes.  Pepita,  when  annoyed, 
flashes  out  with  a  startling  fierceness  and  a  string  of 
invective  uttered  in  rapid  guttural  tones,  rising  menac¬ 
ingly  as  she  warms  to  her  task,  until  men  who  have 
risked  their  lives  over  and  over  again  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  “  hobby” ,  are  reduced  to  the  timidity  of  guilty 
I  schoolboys.  The  exhibition  is  pretty  rare,  I  believe, 

;  and  the  manageress  of  this  queer  club  is  usually  quiet, 
j  suave,  and  tolerant  as  on  the  night  of  my  talk  with 
i  her .  Before  I  left ,  she  once  again ,  with  an  enigmatical 
I  smile,  offered  to  introduce  me  to  various  young  geniuses 
I  of  the  “profession”.  I  listened  attentively  to  sugges¬ 
tions  of  partnership,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  only 
after  giving  my  promise  to  visit  the  club  and  its 
;  apparently  omniscient  owner  on  the  completion  of  my 
“  business”  in  England ! 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  meet  Pepita 

S -  again.  A  woman,  who,  single-handed,  can 

so  successfully  run  a  dangerous  affair  of  this  kind  is 
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no  common  type.  Not  only  does  she  deal  with  some 
of  the  toughest,  most  desperate  characters,  of  the 
underworld  of  the  Gay  City— and  I  have  already  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  “  temperament”  which  makes  violence 
for  its  own  sake  an  easy  matter  to  them — but  her  club 
also  numbers  crooks  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  men 
who  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  their  ends .  Pepita  captains 
the  strange  crew  with  all  the  skill  of  the  born  leader. 
She  must  also  have  a  fairly  certain  idea,  as  I  have, 
that  her  club  is  known  to  the  police ;  yet  it  has  never 
yet  been  raided.  How  long  it  will  remain  immune 
from  attack  remains  to  be  seen .  As  a  recreation  ground 
for  crooks  it  might  remain  more  or  less  inconspicuous, 
but  the  “relaxations”  which  it  offers  are  of  a  kind, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  invariably  attract  towards  them¬ 
selves  the  eye  of  the  Law. 

And  then,  one  wonders,  what  of  Pepita?  Will 
she,  with  her  usual  insight,  discover  some  urgent  claim 
upon  her,  abroad,  carrying  her,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
away  to  safety,  or  will  the  inevitable  net  close  in 
around  her?  Time  will  show. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  MYSTERY  MAN  OF  PARIS 

[FI  had  the  power,  I  would  like  to  take  you  for  a 
short  cruise  along  the  Seine,  by  way  of  variety 
from  my  repeated  dips  below  the  earth ,  you  may  think ; 
away  from  the  stale  air  of  cafes  and  the  crowded  haunts 
of  the  underworld. 

The  cruise  that  I  propose,  however,  will  not  afford 
the  usual  busy  and  interesting  scenes  of  the  quays  and 
banks  of  the  river ,  the  cheerful  noises  and  traffic  which 
one  would  expect.  Our  journey  would  be  taken  in 
dead  of  night;  even  our  boat,  an  electric  launch,  would 
be  painted  black  and,  generally  speaking,  would  just 
creep  through  the  water,  occasionally  getting  up  speed 
or  as  suddenly  coming  to  a  standstill,  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  It  is  a  shadowy  thing,  gliding  stealthily 
through  the  water,  making  scarcely  a  sound  and  feeling 
its  way  with  infinite  precaution  past  any  other  silent 
craft  afloat,  dark  inlets  or  archways. 

I  have  not  the  power,  however,  either  to  board  the 
launch  with  you,  conduct  you  to  its  destination,  or 
visit  its  owner,  though  I  know  a  good  deal  of  all  three. 
The  rest  must  be  told  by  Etienne  Gaspard,  who  has 
made  many  attempts  to  introduce  me  to  Maitre  Lecogne, 
“  The  Mystery  Man  of  Paris”  and  the  owner  of  the  black 
launch,  but  without  success.  I  have  tried  various  other 
ways  of  meeting  him,  but  Maitre  Lecogne — which  is 
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not  his  real  name — is  absolutely  inaccessible  to  anyone, 
especially  to  a  foreign  crook,  except  those  whom  he 
chooses  to  summon  to  himself. 

The  launch,  possibly  carrying  but  one  passenger, 
approaches  the  Pont  Royal;  but  suddenly  it  turns  and 
enters,  barely  escaping  the  roof,  a  low  tunnel,  so  low 
that  the  passenger  must  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  boat  as 
it  glides  through,  until  a  large  cellar  is  reached  into 
which  the  water  runs.  Along  one  side  is  a  wooden 
raft  by  way  of  landing  stage,  which  the  passenger  silently 
crosses,  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
stout-looking  door.  This  door  leads  into  another 
cellar,  littered  with  every  kind  of  rubbish  and  debris, 
dark  and  silent,  save  for  the  scuttering  of  rats,  which 
ceases  for  a  moment  as  the  footsteps  pick  their  way 
amongst  the  nameless  odds  and  ends,  with  the  help 
of  a  torch,  and  out,  under  a  thick  stone  archway  down 
a  long  passage. 

The  passage  itself  is  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  man, 
or  woman,  hurries  along  it  to  a  door  at  the  far  end, 
where,  having  been  first  carefully  scrutinized,  he  is 
admitted,  by  a  particularly  objectionable-looking 
apache,  who  has  been  closely  guarding  that  same  door 
during  his  particular  spell  of  sentry,  so  that  no  one 
surprise  his  master. 

The  new-comer,  dazzled  by  the  contrast  of  sudden 
light  as  compared  with  the  extrenie  darkness  of  his 
journey,  now  finds  himself  in  a  room  which  has  very 
much  the  appearances  of  an  underground  cafe.  He 
may  be  carrying  something,  a  box  or  packet,  a  roll  of 
papers,  or  a  sealed  envelope,  but  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
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he  will  fling  himself  into  a  chair  and  await  his  turn, 
for  this  is  the  anteroom  of  Maitre  Lecogne,  The  Mystery 
Man  of  Paris. 

At  this  point,  the  reader  will  probably  begin  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  an  individual.  I  assure 
you  that  he  does  exist  and  that ,  although  comparatively 
few  members  of  the  region  and  state  known  as  the 
underworld  have  ever  seen  him,  they  know  very  well  of 
his  existence.  The  police  know  of  his  existence,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  its  members  have  ever 
seen  him. 

The  reason  for  this  “  mysteriousness”  is  that  Maitre 
Lecogne  believes  that  his  safety  lies  in  absolute  invis¬ 
ibility.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  criminal  class  which 
mixes  in  Society  and  conducts  operations  from  some 
large  well-appointed  house;  there  are  many  such,  but 
he  is  not  one  of  them.  Neither  does  he  frequent  the 
usual  pleasure-resorts,  hotels,  cafes  and  theatres,  in 
search  of  likely  subjects  for  his  attentions.  His  agents 
“  go  out”  for  him  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  his  schemes;  he  himself  stays  in  the 
“  house  by  the  river” ,  hidden  away  in  a  perfect  laby¬ 
rinth  of  streets  and  by-ways  somewhere  near  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  generally  using  the  water  for  his  comings 
and  goings.  There  is  another  reason  for  his  subter¬ 
ranean  existence,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

To  return  to  the  “  anteroom”,  on  a  typical  night  of 
“  business”  ;  there  are  here  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
who,  as  they  by  no  means  belong  to  the  hooligan  class 
of  the  underworld,  are  perhaps  worth  a  passing  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  Maitre 
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Lecogne  can  call  upon  at  least  forty  of  the  world 's  very  I 
cleveiest  crooks,  some  of  whom  are  here  to-night.  At 
one  table,  for  instance,  there  sits  a  young  man  hardly 
more  than  a  youth  who  is  a  crack  jewel  thief.  His 
clothes  are  a  by-word  for  their  correctness  and  their 
expensiveness;  with  a  slightly  blase  air  he  is  smoking 
a  cigarette,  held  between  long  thin  fingers,  from  which 
he  is  blowing  rings  as  though  nothing  else  mattered 
so  much  as  their  perfection.  Yet,  an  hour  earlier,  he 
had  picked  his  way  through  the  debris  of  the  cellar, 
with  quick,  determined  steps,  and  no  appearance  of 
his  present  leisureliness,  bent  on  “business”. 

Opposite  to  him  is  a  pretty  woman,  a  typical 
Parisienne  of  the  ultra  smart  type,  who  is  a  profes-  ! 
sional  decoy”  and  certainly  a  very  clever  one.  She  j 
has  a  plaintive,  silvery  voice,  which  rouses  men  to 
protect  and  fly  to  her  assistance  on  the  least  provo¬ 
cation,  while,  with  that  peculiar  criminal  kink  of  hers, 
she  is  systematically  assisting  in  the  robbing,  black¬ 
mailing,  or  tricking  of  her  victims. 

At  another  table  sits  a  striking-looking  man ; 
striking,  because  he  has  the  build  and  the  carriage  of 
a  man  of  race  and  breeding ;  yet  there  is  something 
m  his  eye,  which,  if  you  are  an  expert  reader  of  charac¬ 
ter,  will  make  you  look  at  him  more  than  once.  Other¬ 
wise,  you  will  probably,  casually  enough,  place  him 
in  a  certain  very  narrow  strata  of  society  where  con¬ 
vention  rules  its  members  with  an  inflexible  rod. 

He  is  an  Englishman,  middle-aged,  grey  moustached 
and  has  a  habit  of  toying  idly  with  a  monocle  at  the 
end  of  a  fine  black  cord.  A  dangerous  confidence 
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rrickster  this,  who  joined  Maitre  Lecogne  during  oper¬ 
ations  in  London.  He  is  a  ’Varsity  man,  though  I 
ywill  not  go  so  far  as  to  disclose  his  college,  with  brains 
s  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  very  different 
r  :ause  with  rather  unusual  success . 

I  There  are  many  others  in  the  room — crooks  of  all 
1  sorts,  of  many  nationalities  and  almost  any  age,  who 
i  ire  content  to  wait  upon  “  the  chief” ,  for  he  pays  them 
e  well  and  promptly  and  is  a  man  of  his  word. 

,  At  the  far  end  are  two  small  tables  at  which  sit  two 
f  ipaches,  always  on  guard,  lounging  back  in  their 
seats,  drinking  and  smoking,  yet  ready  at  any  sign  of 
1  1  disturbance  to  fly  to  very  extreme  measures  in  defence 

•  if  the  “  Maitre” .  Behind  them  is  a  heavy  curtain 
3  :oncealing  a  door,  through  which  pass  the  men  and 
)  women  who  have  “business”  with  him. 

Admitted  by  one  of  the  “  bodyguard” ,  one ’s  foot  falls 
,  —surprisingly,  after  the  uneven  stone  and  wooden 

•  3oors  without — on  to  a  soft  thick  carpet.  The  lights 
ire  softly  shaded  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 

;  :00m  is  revealed.  One  wall,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
i  ined  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling,  many  of  them  in 
;  very  fine  bindings.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  writing 
■  table,  spread  with  neatly  sorted  papers,  plans,  books 
.  ind  files.  Over  it  hangs  a  shaded  reading  lamp,  whose 
t  ight  falls  on  the  hands  of  the  master-criminal,  giving 
.  remarkable  prominence  to  a  very  large  emerald  signet  ring 
m  one  of  the  fingers .  One  wonders  who  and  where  the 
|  persons  are  who  would  gasp  with  astonishment  on  seeing 
that  magnificent  stone,  for  it  is  no  ordinary  one.  The 
rest  of  him  is  more  or  less  in  shadow,  as  he  quietly 
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finishes  a  rapidly  drawn  plan  before  raising  his  eyes  to 
the  new-comer. 

On  looking  up,  one  sees  in  him  the  student  rather 
than  the  criminal;  for  student  he  is,  and  no  mean 
scholar,  though  his  investigations  but  follow  crime  in 
all  its  aspects,  technical  and  psychological,  by  some 
fearful  warp  in  his  nature.  His  eyes,  behind  spectacles, 
are  steady,  but  absolutely  inscrutable;  they  “take  all 
and  give  nothing”,  as  he  sits  back,  listening,  or  giving 
his  own  instructions  to  the  visitor  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table.  He  has  a  long  face  with  dark,  some¬ 
what  curling  hair  and  the  large  beak-like  nose  which 
seems  to  be  the  portion  of  so  many  leaders  of  men, 
whether  for  good  or  evil. 

Etienne  Gaspard  has  described  a  certain  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Maitre  Lecogne,  in  this  same  room, 
and  approached  by  the  means  I  have  just  described — 
the  silent  river,  and  the  strange  water-filled  cellar. 

He  awaited  his  turn  in  the  anteroom,  entered  the 
quiet  sanctum  and  sat  opposite  the  bent  head  of  the 
master-criminal,  who,  presently  looking  up,  proceeded 
to  give  him  instructions  in  a  soft,  distinct  voice  without 
using  one  superfluous  word.  The  service  required, 
briefly,  was  the  “removal”  of  certain  papers  from  the 
Office  of  a  Notary-Public,  and  all  directions  given, 
Etienne  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

“Wait,”  interrupted  the  quiet  voice  and,  crossing 
to  a  massive  safe  in  one  corner,  he  produced  a  thousand 
francs.  “Part  payment,”  he  continued,  “for  the  ser¬ 
vice  you  are  rendering  me;  the  rest,  on  completion,” 
and  with  a  wave  of  dismissal  he  returned  to  his  table. 
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Etienne,  hurrying  through  the  “anteroom”,  down 
the  long  passage  and  among  the  debris  of  the  first  cellar 
to  the  “  landing-stage”,  got  into  the  waiting  launch 
and,  lying  on  the  floor,  was  soon  silently  dropped  at 
a  point  near  to  the  Office  in  question,  while  Maitre 
Lecogne  continued  the  interviewing  of  his  emissaries. 
The  young  jewel  thief,  the  woman  decoy,  the  English 
“con”  man,  the  blackmailer,  burglar,  and  a  handful 
of  others,  are  all  bringing  results,  or  awaiting  instruc¬ 
tions  you  will  remember.  His  “staff”  is  devoted  to 
him  and  are  prepared  to  respect  him  as  a  genius  of  their 
kind.  He  takes  no  active  part  in  crime  but  liberally 
pays  those  who  undertake  it  for  him,  directing,  instruc¬ 
ting  and  generally  planning  each  coup  in  which  he 
takes  any  part  at  all. 

That  same  night  Etienne  Gaspard  returned  to  the 
“  House  by  the  River” ,  and  once  again ,  before  the 
faintest  tinge  of  dawn  had  begun  to  colour  the  morning 
sky,  he  was  admitted  to  the  “•  study”  of  Lecogne. 
Without  a  word  he  laid  the  required  papers  on  the 
writing-table,  under  the  reading  lamp,  and  then  sat 
back  while  the“  Maitre” ,  as  before ,  methodically  finished 
what  he  was  doing. 

Laying  down  his  pen,  he  carefully  examined  the 
papers  and,  finding  them  correct,  again  unlocked  the 
safe,  handing  Etienne  another  thousand  francs  without 
further  delay,  and  the  business  was  over. 

Curious  state  of  affairs!  Yet  I  am  not  at  liberty, 
neither  would  it  be  fair  to  my  cicerone,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  happenings  of  that  short  period  of  a 
night,  during  which  occurred  two  “  business”  interviews, 
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two  strange,  silent  journeys,  and  the  removal  from  a 
locked  private  office  of  certain  valuable  documents 
whose  loss  would,  immediately  on  discovery,  set  the 
police  in  search  of  the  thief  in  all  directions,  save,  on 
that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  another,  to  the  quiet 
room  almost  within  sound  of  the  lapping  of  the  water 
by  which  it  is  approached . 

I  have  often  talked  to  Gaspard  about  this  master- 
crook  and  his  strange,  highly  finished  methods.  Very 
recently,  we  discussed  him  again,  seated  in  Etienne's 
rooms  in  Paris,  where  I  heard  other  details,  to  me, 
inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  man's  character. 
Yet,  a  crook  is  a  strange  being.  Whatever  his  capability 
— and  it  can  generally  be  taken  into  account  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sum  him  up;  he  has  brains,  resourcefulness  and 
energy,  at  very  least — he  builds,  always,  on  a  rotten 
foundation.  His  structure,  however  dazzling  and  im¬ 
posing  as  it  may  momentarily  appear  to  be,  has  no 
stability,  and  if  he  is  honest — paradoxical  though  that 
may  sound — he  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  it. 
As  an  old  hand  and  an  experienced  “  successful”  crook 
once  said  to  me  on  an  occasion  which  I  shall  not  easily 
forget:  “It's  a  dam’  rotten  game,  laddie!”  And 
it  is.  There  is  not  one  hour  of  utter  abandonment, 
perfect  relaxation  and  real,  glorious,  well-earned  free¬ 
dom  in  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four .  A  man  may  have 
a  bag  of  his  neighbour’s  gold  in  his  possession,  may 
count  himself  a  “  rich”  man  until  it  has  run  through 
his  fingers,  as  it  always  does  through “  crooked”  fingers; 
but  ever  after  he  may  expect  the  hand  of  the  Law  to 
fall  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  It  may  be  deferred,  it 
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may,  though  this  is  rare,  never  fall;  but  that  man, 
secretly,  is  never  sure  of  himself,  his  mind,  trite  as 
it  may  sound ,  is  never  easy  (yet  what  volumes  the  word 
expresses;  an  uneasy  mind  is  a  dreary  enough  possession  !) . 

To  return  to  Maitre  Lecogne  and  the  weak  links  in 
his  strong  chain .  “  Why  does  he  never  come  out  of 
that  beastly  hole  of  his?”  I  asked,  looking  out  over  the 
railings  of  the  balcony  of  Etienne's  rooms,  at  the  gay 
lights  just  appearing  as  daylight  faded.  “Doesn't 
he  ever  come  out  and  enjoy  all  this  ?”  I  went  on ,  waving 
my  hand  towards  the  cheerful ,  busy  streets . 

“  He's  not  likely  to,  now,”  grunted  Etienne.  “  He 
used  to,  of  course,  but  he  has  not  done  so  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  suppose  he  exists  on  the  very  briefest 
of  ‘ constitutionals';  in  any  case,  he  must  be  as  strong 
as  a  horse — you  know  his  real  pastime,  I  suppose?” 

^  No.” 

“  Opium,”  he  answered  shortly,  “  and  something  else ; 
he's  a  pretty  terrible  specimen,  in  some  ways.” 

“  Drugs  ?  ”  I  answered  in  surprise ;  “  but  how  does 
he  carry  on  with  all  that  work?” 

“  He  is  still  good  for  more,  too,”  he  went  on  dryly; 
“  but  he'll  come  down  to  the  same  level  as  all  the  others, 
you'll  see;  no  one  can  stand  it  for  long.  Even  I  have 
seen  the  change  in  him,”  and  he  looked  thoughtfully 
out  at  a  cluster  of  lights  from  a  distant  place.  “He 
gets  through  enormous  quantities,”  he  continued; 
“  I  suppose  some  day  he  will  collapse  altogether — im¬ 
possible  to  say,  but  it’s  the  devil’s  own  game.” 

We  both  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  at 
the  scene  in  front  of  us. 
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“■  Lecogne  has  a  way  of  getting  tired  of  the  women 
he  knows,”  went  on  Etienne  presently. 

“  Is  that  very  unusual— here  ?”  I  asked  with  a  shrug, 
nodding  my  head  towards  the  open  window  and  the 
Gay  City  beyond,  with  its  crowds  of  pleasure-loving 
men  and  women. 

Etienne  lowered  his  voice  and  looked  round  him. 
“  Yes,  thank  goodness,  it  is  unusual,  wicked  as  we  are. 
When  Lecogne  is  tired  of  a  woman  friend — and  he  is 
fickle,  mon  ami — she  is  not  given  the  chance  of  airing 
her  wrongs,”  and  he  paused  meaningly. 

“Well,  what?”  I  asked  sharply. 

“  She  becomes  one  of  the  unknown  corpses  that  are 
systematically  dragged  out  of  the  Seine.  I  am  sorry 
to  put  it  like  that;  but  it  is  true.  Maitre  Lecogne 
could  identify  more  than  one  of  those  mysterious 
unclaimed  women  who  lie  in  the  Morgue  so  frequently.” 

I  sat  back,  silent  with  horror.  I  have  been  hardened 
to  many  things,  but  there  are  some  which  must  always 
fill  one  with  loathing  and  something  almost  like  fear, 
such  crimes,  for  instance,  as  these,  by  a  man  of  Lecogne ’s 
type;  cold,  deliberate,  and  utterly  brutal  as  they  are. 

“No  one  knows  whether  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  living  in  that  place,  with  the  river  at  his  very 
feet,  or  whether  the  house  itself  gave  him  the  gruesome 
idea.  But  certainly  the  women  of  whom  he  has  grown 
wired  and  who  might  make  things  uncomfortable  for 
him  are  effectually  silenced  before  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  means  chosen  are  only  known  to  Lecogne 
and  to  dark,  mysterious  M£re  Seine,”  and  with  that  he 
changed  the  topic,  never  returning  to  it  very  willingly. 
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That  is  a  brief  account  of  Maitre  Lecogne  and  his 
methods.  Admittedly  he  is  a  telling  force  in  the 
underworld,  not  only  of  Paris  but  of  other  countries, 
for  his  feelers  stretch  a  long  way.  Many  strange 
happenings  would  be  cleared  up  if  the  massive  safe  in 
that  studious-looking  room  were  searched — happenings 
which,  for  a  long  time,  have  remained  the  secrets  of  the 
passengers  of  the  black  launch  and  of  Maitre  Lecogne. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  SALON  OF  MADAME  BONVOISIN 

I  SUPPOSE  most  people  are  familiar  with  the  idea 

of  a  school  for  crime.  Since  the  institution  of 
the  immortal  Fagin,  the  school  for  pickpockets  and 
thieves,  with  all  its  cunning  repulsiveness,  has  become 
a  reality  to  us,  one  can  only  admit  that  such  schools 
must,  and  do,  exist. 

The  one  which  I  am  about  to  make  known  to  you 
is  in  Paris  and  is,  indeed,  a  formidable  asset  to  crime 
in  that  city.  It  is  run  by  a  woman  whom  I  will  call 
Madame  Bonvoisin  and  of  whose  past  career  some 
mention  may  be  made  here,  for  she  is  one  of  the  “  Queens” 
of  the  underworld,  and,  incongruous  as  it  may  sound, 
this  pompous  title  is  usually  given  to  the  most  prominent 
of  women  crooks  by  those  in  the  same  “  profession” . 

Madame  Bonvoisin  certainly  ranks  amongst  the 
most  prominent,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  not  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all,  though  I  met  many  of 
these  “  Queens”  during  my  stay  in  the  underworld  of 
Paris.  She  differs  from  the  majority  of  them,  in  that 
she  is  an  old  woman  and  has  no  pretence  to  beauty, 
though,  far  from  having  grown  into  one  of  the  really 
ugly  old  women  one  so  often  meets  in  France,  who  have 
once  been  jo  lie  femme,  but  whose  salient  features  seem 
to  have  grown  so  grotesquely  salient  in  later  years, 
she  has  retained  a  certain  mellowness,  and  undoubtedly 
presents  a  pleasing  exterior. 
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In  fact,  you  would  listen  incredulously  to  me,  if, 
on  presenting  Madame  Bonvoisin,  I  added  to  the  intro¬ 
duction,  “crook,  of  at  least  forty  years'  standing;  re¬ 
peated  experience  of  the  interior  of  a  prison  cell,  often 
of  lengthy  duration;  pickpocket,  thief,  decoy,  leader 
of  a  gang  of  apaches,  and,  in  her  old  age,  past-mistress 
of  the  art  of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  she  has 
trodden  herself !”  That  would,  in  some  small  measure, 
describe  the  career  of  one  of  the  “  Queens”  of  the  under¬ 
world  . 

At  one  time  she  was  one  of  the  cleverest  pick¬ 
pockets  in  Paris  and  would  take  a  woman's  jewellery 
from  her  neck,  arms  and  hands  in  the  most  amazing 
manner;  she  would  rob  a  man  while  kissing  him  and 
clear  his  pockets  during  a  conversation  with  him. 
And  on  each  release  from  prison  would  begin  again 
with  redoubled  energy.  At  that  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
her  looks  were  of  considerable  assistance  to  her. 

About  this  time  she  met  a  Russian ,  a  certain 

Prince  S - ,  and  there  came  a  great  change  into  her 

life.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  man  was  aware  of 
her  means  of  existence,  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
surrounded  her  forthwith,  lavishly  and  unstintingly, 
with  all  the  evidences  of  his  devotion .  She  suddenly 
developed  the  airs  of  a  dame  du  monde ;  appeared 

everywhere  in  public  on  the  arm  of  Prince  S - , 

beautifully  dressed,  and  wearing  some  very  wonderful 
jewels,  the  gift  of  her  Russian  lover.  Her  old  life  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  and  disdained  the  fact  that, 
to  many,  even  in  that  city  of  change  and  movement, 
she  was  well  known  as  a  gaol-bird. 
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Her  old  haunts  among  the  shadows  knew  her  no 
more,  yet  she  found  opportunities  of  communicating 
with  many  of  her  one-time  associates,  and  here  is  a 
bright  spot  in  her  dark  career.  In  spite  of  her  own 
comfort  and  the  luxury  which  now  surrounded  her, 
she  systematically  helped  those  who  were  stranded 
and  in  trouble,  and  at  this  time  a  number  of 
unfortunates  of  all  kinds  were  generously  helped 
by  her. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  several  years 

until  Prince  S - tired  of  her,  left  her  very  suddenly, 

practically  penniless  and  in  debt,  though  still  in  the 
possession  of  her  jewels  and  some  other  effects,  which 
she  sold  without  delay.  She  then  disappeared  from  the 
more  or  less  normal  social  world  of  Paris  as 
unexpectedly  as  she  had  appeared  in  it. 

She  returned  to  the  underworld  and,  with  redoubled 
energy,  became  the  ardent  inflammable  leader  of  a 
gang  of  apaches  whom  for  years  the  police  seemed 
unable  to  capture,  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of  crimes, 
chiefly  burglaries,  and  robberies  of  all  kinds.  However, 
the  end  came  suddenly  and  dramatically. 

The  fiery  leader  had,  one  night,  with  some  of  her 
gang ,  broken  into  the  house  of  a  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  experienced  the  surprise  of  her  life 
when  she  discovered  herself  surrounded  by  detectives. 
There  followed  a  sharp  mel^e  between  herself,  the 
apaches  and  the  gendarmes,  during  which  pistols  were 
fired  and  a  desperate  struggle  entered  upon.  She  was 
arrested,  however,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years’ 
imprisonmen  t . 
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On  her  release  her  activities  were  obviously  sub¬ 
dued,  and  I  can  discover  very  little  of  her  doings 
until  about  two  years  ago  when  she  opened  her  “  school 
of  crime” .  For  this  purpose  she  took  a  large  dilapidated- 
looking  house  in  one  of  the  very  worst  quarters  of 
Paris;  yet  in  spite  of  its  insignificant  appearance  and 
its  inaccessibility,  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  its  not  having  been  raided  by  the  police,  for  a 
more  infamous  institution  I  have  never  visited  in  my  life . 

It  is  a  school  for  girls  and  women,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  upwards,  and  the  shabby  dingy  rooms  are 
used  as  “class-rooms”,  in  which  various  arts  and 
crafts  are  taught;  the  whole  art  and  craft  of  the 
burglar,  the  pickpocket,  decoy,  courtesan,  and  crook 
in  general,  to  whatever  height  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  “  scholar”  to  climb ! 

In  the  first  room  I  entered  girls  were  being  taught 
the  art  of  the  pickpocket:  how  to  open  a  woman's 
handbag  in  a  crowd,  extract  the  contents  and  leave 
the  bag,  as  before,  on  the  owner's  arm,  but  minus 
all  that  it  contained.  To  others,  the  best  way  of 
removing  a  woman's  necklace  from  her  neck  in  a  crowd, 
cafe,  theatre,  or  similar  place  of  resort;  while  others 
were  intent  upon  an  illustration  of  picking  a  man's 
pocket  while  caressing  him.  No  time  was  being  wasted; 
instruction  was  given,  after  which  the  girls  practised 
assiduously,  either  on  one  another  or  on  other  visitors 
to  the  house,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  later. 

In  another  room  burglary  was  being  taught,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “  lectures”  on  the  many  ways  of  discovering 
the  “  lie”  of  the  delectable  land*  How,  for  instance, 
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to  make  friends  with  concierges,  and  various  other 
ways  of  acting  as  decoy  to  a  gang,  thus  supplying  a 
good  deal  of  the  necessary  “  inside”  information.  Many 
a  middle-aged  concierge  has  been  bowled  over  by  the 
wiles  of  some  fair  decoy,  who,  having  extracted  all 
the  information  she  requires,  leaves  him  to  recover 
from  his  disillusion,  and  other  serious  inconveniences, 
as  best  he  may,  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man.  After  which 
theoretical  portion  practical  instruction  is  given  up  to 
a  certain  point,  for  this  has  become  a  highly  specialized 
branch,  on  how  to  force  an  entry  into  a  house,  followed 
by  the  opening  of  a  safe  without  the  use  of  explosives. 

In  yet  another  room  these  girls,  some  of  them  still 
amazingly  young,  are  taught  the  “  art”  of  laying  a 
man  hors  de  combat  \  It  is  almost  an  incredible  sight, 
even  though  the  “pupils”  are  chiefly  of  the  apache 
type;  strong,  lithe  and  active,  and  physically  the 
equal  of  most  of  the  men  they  attack,  yet  the  sight 
must  always  give  one  a  certain  feeling  of  breathlessness. 
For  several  minutes  I  watched  these  feminine  hooligans 
practising  on  a  dummy,  sand-bagging,  and  “kneeing” 
it  in  the  solar  plexus  with  a  vigour  which  aroused  my 
sympathy  for  the  living  recipient  of  a  later  day. 

All  these  branches  of  crime  were  being  taught  by 
“  experts” ,  on  what  basis  of  payment  and  “  commission” 

I  am  unable  to  say,  but  there  are  apparently  any 
number  of  crooks  who  are  willing  to  act  as  instructors 
under  the  leadership  of  Madame  Bonvoisin,  now  an 
old  woman  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

One  portion  of  the  house  is  shut  off  and  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  girls — mere  children,  from  about 
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the  age  of  fourteen — for  the  lives  to  which  they  are 
destined ;  lives  which  one  expects  only  to  find  adopted 
by  women  who  are  practically  driven  to  it  or  who 
have  been  terrorized  into  such  a  means  of  existence. 
These  children  were  being  deliberately  taught  the 
“  trade”  of  the  prostitute,  even  from  the  very  beginnings, 
attracting  men,  luring  them  with  their  smiles  and 
witcheries,  and  learning  from  a  modiste  the  most 
seductive  ways  of  dressing.  Some  were  made  up,  others 
were  being  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  that  art ,  showing 
their  teeth  through  carmined  lips,  using  their  darkened 
eyelids  in  a  way  that  made  one  feel  that  the  whole 
scene  was  some  fantastic  nightmare,  rather  than  a 
ghastly  reality. 

Then  they  are  given  lessons  in  “  psychology” — are 
taught  to  discriminate  between  different  types  of  men, 
the  likely  victims,  the“  non -payers”  and  others,  almost 
at  a  glance.  I  backed  hastily  out  of  the  room  as  a  girl, 
with  a  face  that  ought  to  have  been  bent  intently  over 
a  child’s  copy-book  or  the  dressing  of  its  doll,  made 
towards  me  with  a  smile  which,  Heaven  knows!  was 
only  too  grotesquely  and  hideously  misplaced  on  those 
small  childlike  features. 

Some  of  these  “  pupils”  are  placed  in  this  school 
of  iniquity  for  a  few  weeks  by  men  or  women  who  have 
literally  bought  them  and  intend  to  live  by  their 
earnings.  Others  are  strays  or  “adopted”  children, 
while  no  small  proportion  are  “  unwanted” ,  whose 
origin  would,  if  known,  set  many  a  society  scandal 
upon  its  feet  again  to  stalk  abroad  in  the  elegant 
avenues  trodden  only  by  the  members  of  one  of  the 
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most  polished  and  highly  civilized — misused  word ! — 
cities  in  the  whole  world.  They  are  the  illegitimate 
children  of  various  well-known  society  women  of 
Paris,  secretly  born,  secretly  disposed  of,  either  to 
Madame  Bonvoisin  direct,  or  through  an  intermediary. 
Hence,  perhaps,  some  of  the  finer  types  amongst  these 
girls.  I  wondered  whether  some  had  rebelled,  or  whether 
they  had  been  taken  in  hand  too  young  and  absolutely 
knew  no  other  way.  It  is  not  my  right  to  preach;  but 
for  each  child  trained  past  its  rebellious  stage  and 
deliberately  blunted  to  its  finer  feelings,  may  the 
millstone  of  the  spoiler  hang  proportionately  heavy ! 
Whatever  the  development  of  their  minds  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  discovering,  for  to  talk  to  those  girls 
in  the  language  which  is  theirs  by  right  one  would 
have  to  teach  it  to  them.  Whatever  they  do  know  is 
perverted;  morality,  truth  and  honour  are  unknown 
to  them  and  can  have  no  possible  meaning  for  them. 
From  their  earliest  years  they  are  given  degrading, 
obscene  literature  to  read  so  that  they  may  know  and 
choose  only  what  is  wrong  and  their  minds  readily 
be  developed  along  the  required  lines.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  stir  up  the  mire  through  which  they  are 
dragged . 

When  they  are  fully  “  trained” ,  they  are  distributed 
amongst  the  houses  for  which  they  are  destined,  in 
Paris,  Boulogne,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nice,  and  even 
Italy  and  Belgium,  with  the  whole  scale  of  their  evil 
knowledge  already  acquired,  even  to  the  dangers  of 
disease,  the  secrets  of  birth-control  and  of  contra¬ 
ception. 
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From  time  to  time  strange  pieces  of  “  business”  are 
transacted.  “Traders”,  as  in  the  days  of  Rome, 
Carthage,  and  other  mighty  civilizations  now  almost 
sunken  beneath  the  dust  of  oblivion,  meet  at  Madame 
Bonvoisin's  to  bid  for  these  white  slaves.  A  reserve 
is  set  upon  the  finest  “  specimens”  and  the  price  will 
rise  to  anything  between  £300  and  £500  •  Almost 
worse,  is  another  kind  of  auction,  which,  did  I  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed 
possible.  In  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  or  Cairo, 
one  might  more  easily  credit  these  transactions ;  yet 
here,  in  Paris,  Madame  Bonvoisin  finds  means — very 
easily,  be  it  stated — of  communicating  with  certain 
roues  possessed  of  means,  who  attend  these  sales,  and 
if  a  girl's  looks  appeal  to  them,  will  often  out -bid 
the  trader  and  purchase  that  girl  themselves.  What 
becomes  of  the  “  slave”  when  a  man  of  this  type  has 
tired  of  her  is  impossible  to  say;  her  ultimate  end 
can  in  no  way  differ  from  that  of  her  unfortunate 
sisters — the  span  is  short  and  the  nd  dark. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  deal  at  any  length  with  such 
undercurrents  as  these  in  the  progress  of  a  nation,  nor 
i  to  question  the  action  of  the  French  Authorities  in 
handling  these  malpractices.  One  knows  whither  they 
have  led  great  nations  of  the  past  and  how  very  wide¬ 
spread  is  the  effect  of  their  poisoning  influence.  I  have 
seen  it ,  tout  pres ,  and  have  no  desire  to  do  so  again . 

Besides  the  young  criminals  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  women  crooks  who  attend  the  school  whenever 
they  want  perfecting  in  certain  tricks  of  their  trade. 
The  jewel  thief  will  come  to  learn  of  new  “  dodges” 
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with  clasps  and  fasteners,  the  pickpocket  for  similar 
“improvement”,  the  decoy  to  pick  up  what  she  can 
from  anyone  more  nimble  witted  than  herself.  And  j 
though  Madame  Bonvoisin  is  old  and  white-haired, 
it  is  still  she  who  can  invariably  give  them  the  most 
valuable  assistance  from  her  store  of  long  accumulated 
experience.  But  whatever  the  “tuition”,  a  large  fee 
is  charged  by  the  old  commere. 

One  of  her  strangest  and  most  inexplicable — 
because  so  full  of  risk — sidelines,  is  the  sheltering  of 
“  wanted”  men  in  her  establishment.  She  has  two  large 
rooms  which  she  keeps  as  a  hostel  for  these  refugees 
from  an  irate  Law.  Men  in  fear  of  their  lives  find  her 
out  and  are  certain  of  a  shelter — for  a  fee — Madame 
Bonvoisin  has  long  since  outgrown  the  brief  phase  of 
rendering  assistance  to  one  of  her  own  “profession” 
in  distress  out  of  mere  goodness  of  heart.  With  her, 
they  are  safe  for  any  length  of  time,  and  a  strange 
collection  of  individuals  have,  from  time  to  time, 
availed  themselves  of  her  “  hospitality” ,  lying  hidden 
in  a  house  whose  builders  of  long  ago  little  guessed 
the  uses  to  which  the  spacious  rooms  were  to  be  put, 
nor  the  canaille  who  would  spend  uneasy  hours  gazing 
unseeingly  up  at  the  elaborate  but  cracked  and  dirty  ; 
cornices  above  their  heads,  souvenirs  of  past  quiet 
labour . 

Not  only  are  these  men  sheltered  from  the  eyes  , 
of  the  Law;  through  “underground”  sources  they  are 
put  in  touch  with  their  confreres,  or  with  those  who 
will  help  them  to  dispose  of  their  stolen  goods.  Here,  , 
sales  and  bargains  are  clinched,  Madame  Bonvoisin  < 
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acting  as  agent,  once  again  advising  and  suggesting 
from  the  depths  of  her  experience  as  to  the  safest 
mediums.  In  a  very  short  time  she  will  be  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  some  notorious  “  fence” ,  and  many  are 
the  astounding  transactions  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  hostel  for“  wanted”  criminals.  There  is  actually 
a  subterranean  passage  to  this  house,  and  how  many 
nther  such  are  there  in  the  ancient  quarters  of  the 
:ity!  This  passage  is  known  to  those  acquainted  with 
Madame  Bonvoisin,  and  from  under  the  very  finger 
af  the  Law  men  will  disappear  into  this  “  bolt-hole” , 
Lying  sequestered  in  the  cellars  until  the  hue-and-cry 
has  died  down. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  case  of  a  crook,  well 
known  to  the  police,  closely  watched  by  them  and  yet 
who  brings  off  another  daring  burglary.  He  may 
possibly  choose  some  locality  within  fairly  easy  reach 
of  this  “  bolt-hole” — there  are  other  such  places  in  the 
Gay  City,  but  this  one  is  more  or  less  unique  of  its 
kind — or,  if  too  far  afield,  he  will  make  very  definite 
tracks  for  it  as  fast  as  he  can  safely  get  there.  Once 
under  the  wing  of  the  presiding  genius,  he  knows  that 
he  is  “safe” — for  Madame  Bonvoisin  does  not  “give 
away”  those  of  her  own  profession — they  represent  to 
her  far  too  large  an  income;  she  is  said,  too,  to  be  a 
living  exponent  of  the  maxim  “  Honour  among  thieves” , 
a  code  of  behaviour  fallen  into  disuse  under  the  stress 
of  modern  conditions. 

Without  any  further  trouble  the  “  refugee”  can 
dispose  of  his  loot,  and  when  his  indebtedness  to  his 
“  hostess”  has  been  duly  discharged  he  is  free  to  pursue 
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his  way;  he  will,  even,  through  her  assistance,  be 
helped  out  of  the  city  and  be  indicated  to  a  safe  retreat 
elsewhere . 

Paris  has  been  famed  for  its  salons,  those  gatherings 
which  represented  the  wit,  talent,  and  beauty  of  their 
day,  and  over  which  presided  the  brilliant  and  gifted 
hostesses,  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  in  an 
odour  of  elegance  and  courtesy  for  that  service  alone. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  you  another  type  of 
salon  and  another  type  of  hostess,  one  who  certainly 
gathers  around  herself  some  of  the  most  sinister  wits 
of  her  day,  but  whose  posthumous  fame  it  is,  perhaps, 
best  not  to  anticipate. 

I  have  been  there  and  have  looked  on  at  those 
gatherings,  at  the  training,  sheltering,  and  assisting 
of  crooks  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  advancement 
in  their  own  particular  “lines”.  And  at  their  head, 
at  least  for  a  time,  is  one  old  woman,  the  “hostess” 
of,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  salon  in  Paris  of 
to-day  or  yesterday.  Truly  an  astounding  position. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


SOME  TALES  OF  MOTOR  BANDITS 

OINCE  motor  banditry,  one  of  the  most  dashing 
^  and  reckless  forms  of  crime,  came  to  England 
from  France,  one  chapter  in  this  book  may  reasonably 
be  devoted  to  the  “  bandits”  themselves  and  their 
breathless  methods. 

In  the  United  States  hold-ups  of  all  kinds  are 
everyday  occurrences;  but  in  Paris,  with  its  smaller 
spaces,  its  old-world  “flavour”,  and  its  air  of  gaiety 
and  elegance,  a  hold-up  seems  incongruous,  theatrical, 
unreal;  it  leaves  the  Parisian  gasping,  or  rather  it 
did,  until  the  frequence  of  their  occurrence  caused  him 
to  shrug  his  shoulders  with  something  like  resignation. 
“  Que  voulez-vous sighed  an  old  Frenchman,  on  hearing 
of  a  particularly  daring  Bank  robbery;  “my  father 
and  my  grandfather  were  both  twice  attacked  by 
highwaymen;  like  us,”  with  a  cynical  smile,  “the 
descendants  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  road  are  now 
obliged  to  leave  their  fastnesses  in  the  country  and  follow 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  en  ville — one  must  move  with  the 
times,  whether  one  is  a  grower  of  indifferent  vines 
or  the  bane  of  a  coach  which — inconsiderately,  I  grant 
you — has  ceased  to  run,  voila  tout .” 

A  very  moderate  view  of  the  modern  development 
of  a  crime,  which,  personally,  I  cannot  in  any  way 
admire.  Some  description  of  these  men  and  their 
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methods,  I  am  afraid,  soon  dispels  any  glamour  of  that 
romance  which  the  passage  of  time  has  cast  around 
their  predecessors  of  the  road. 

Motor  banditry  has  become  comparatively  common 
in  France,  whence  it  passed  to  England;  there  have 
been  a  number  of  these  reckless  daylight  robberies  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  even  in  the  narrow  busy 
thoroughfare  of  Bond  Street .  Allow  me ,  with  my  hat  off , 
to  state  quite  definitely  that  this  type  of  crooked  adventure 
we  have  certainly  learnt  from  our  neighbours  across  the 
channel.  Before  its  initiation  in  France,  it  had  never 
been  tried  in  England;  now,  it  is  only  too  common. 

Apparently,  these  robberies  are  carried  out  in  a 
slap-dash  manner,  men  shooting  wildly,  the  car  whirling 
off  regardless  of  speed  limit  or  the  safety  of  mere 
pedestrians  and  other  traffic;  this,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  impression  received  by  the  dazed  passers-by  at 
the  time  of  the  attack.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  Every  possible  detail  has  been  carefully  planned 
beforehand,  the  locality  watched  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  traffic  and  the  nearness  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Law ;  the  busiest  and  quietest  hours 
in  the  shop  or  Bank  under  surveillance,  the  lie  of  the 
doors,  width  of  pavement,  together  with  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  whole  locality  and  many  other  details 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  coup.  As  in  the  window-  j 
smashing  crimes,  every  movement,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  previously  rehearsed,  especially  when  a  gang  of  men 
are  working  in  co-operation;  each  one's  action  must 
smartly  dovetail  with  that  of  his  fellow  or  there  comes 
the  gap  which  opens  up  failure. 
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Many  people  will  remember  the  first  gang  of  motor 
bandits  in  Paris,  not  so  very  long  ago.  They  called 
themselves  the  Bonnot  gang,  and  were  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture,  their  lawlessness  giving  people  the  idea  that  they 
were  all  pure -bred  apaches;  but  in  reality  there  was 
not  an  apache  amongst  them.  They  were  all  business 
men — ostensibly — and  might  as  well  have  been  described 
as  the  Bourgeois  Bandits,  for  that  was  more  or  less 
the  “class”  to  which  they  belonged.  However,  their 
exploits  were  far  too  real  to  allow  any  savour  of  musical 
comedy  to  surround  them;  they  have  an  appalling 
record  of  violence  and  absolute  ruthlessness  to  their 
|  credit . 

The  first  really  serious  crime  committed  by  this 
Igang  was  the  robbing  of  a  Bank  messenger  in  the  Rue 
'Ordener.  They  held  this  man  up  at  the  point  of  the 
revolvers  and,  as  passers-by  ran  to  his  assistance,  the 
rest  of  the  gang  fired  on  them  recklessly,  backing 
’towards  the  waiting  car,  which  soon  raced  them  away 
from  the  scene,  leaving  the  terrified  crowd  to  watch 
their  escape.  It  was  broad  daylight  and  the  thieves 
on  that  occasion  got  clean  away  with  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  the  whole  episode  occupying  far  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it. 

This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  daring  robberies 
committed  in  different  parts  of  Paris ,  always  in  daylight 
and  often  within  sight  of  the  gendarme  on  point  duty. 
They  now  occurred  with  such  frequency  that  every 
shop  and  Bank  began  to  look  askance  at  each  car  as 
;it  drew  up  within  their  precincts;  nervous  gentlemen 
jbegan  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
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to  withdraw  their  accounts  and  keep  their  money 
within  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes,  and  every 
passing  car  holding  more  than  two  men  was  immediately 
suspected  of  being  in  the  service  of  these  modern 
bandits . 

The  Bonnot  gang  finally  grew  so  reckless  that  their 
outlawry  was  brought  abruptly  to  a  close  in  the  murder 
of  a  policeman  on  duty;  like  most  crooks  they  had 
grown  careless,  but  the  last  episode  in  their  career 
showed  a  carelessness  and  utter  loss  of  control  which 
would  have  sat  more  naturally  on  the  shoulders  of 
juvenile  offenders  of  toughest  hooligan  order.  Driving 
furiously  down  a  busy  road,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
decided  to  rush  the  gendarme  on  point  duty,  who  was 
already  signalling  them  to  stop  before  reaching  a  con¬ 
gestion  of  motors,  carts  and  bicycles,  a  little  lower 
down ;  but  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  actually  face  to  face  with  the  much  wanted  Bonnot 
gang,  or,  rather,  several  of  its  members,  including  a 
veritable  wizard  of  a  driver. 

The  gang,  thinking  themselves  recognized,  began  to 
show  some  signs  of  excitement,  and  though  forced  by 
other  traffic  to  give  way ,  they  still  ignored  the  gendarme ’s 
signal,  driving  straight  on. 

The  gendarme,  not  to  be  treated  with  such  flagrant 
indifference,  sprang  with  grim  precision  on  to  the  foot-  , 
board  of  the  car — a  somewhat  remarkable  feat  in  itself 
— and  faced  the  offenders.  They,  not  realizing  that 
they  had  merely  been  stopped  for  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
gression  of  driving  to  the  public  danger,  shot  him 
dead.  Loosening  his  hold  and  dropping  backwards 
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on  to  the  road,  the  murderers  drove  on  and  once  again 
disappeared . 

But  this  time  the  whole  of  the  detective  force  of 
Paris  was  called  out  and  no  pains  spared  to  locate 
the  Bonnot  gang.  Indefatigably  the  search  went  on 
by  a  clever  and  righteously  angry  police  force,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  whole  gang  was  run  to  ground 
in  a  house  in  a  suburb  of  Paris.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  mere  question  of  a  surprise  attack  and  the  triumphant 
snapping  on  of  handcuffs  by  the  successful  gendarmes. 
A  desperate  fight  ensued  in  which  Bonnot,  the  leader, 
was  very  badly  wounded,  so  seriously,  in  fact,  that 
he  died  before  his  trial  could  take  place.  The  gang 
had  grown  very  considerably  and  there  were  a  number 
of  women  among  its  ranks,  several  of  whom  were 
sentenced  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment  after  their 
capture,  for  the  women  fought  as  savagely  as  the  men. 
The  police  finally  won  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements  and  the  wounding  of  the  chief.  The 
struggle  will  long  be  remembered  in  that  area ! 

Three  of  the  Bonnot  gang  were  sentenced  to  death; 
others  received  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  so  that 
the  group  was  summarily  broken  up  and  motor  banditry 
sustained  something  of  a  check.  The  case  had  caused 
a  sensation  and  the  police  were  very  much  on  the 
alert.  However,  there  have  since  been  many  outbreaks 
of  the  kind,  one  very  notorious  “bandit”  having  been 
arrested  quite  recently,  whose  previous  exploits  seemed  to 
indicate  a  kind  of  immunity  from  permanent  punishment . 

This  man,  Stefano  Raimondi,  now  in  prison  with  a 
long  sentence  before  him,  has  had  an  amazing  career. 
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Knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  have  watched  it  for  a  long 
time,  having  seen  him  several  times  apparently  within 
an  inch  of  checkmate,  yet  invariably  either  sweeping 
the  board,  or  returning  breathlessly  to  a  fresh  game. 

I  have  met  him  in  Paris,  London,  and  several  other 
cities.  | 

Raimondi,  who  is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  strictly 
speaking,  should  never  have  ranked  amongst  motor 
bandits,  criminal  on  many  other  scores  though  he  may 
be ;  for  during  the  whole  run  of  this  “  vogue”  he  owed 
servile  allegiance  to  the  Italian  Government  whose 
hospitality  he  had  the  right  to  enjoy  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  The  “hospitality”  irked  him  to  such 
a  degree,  however,  that  he  gradually  evolved  a  very 
daring  plan  of  escape.  j 

He  had  been  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  robbery 
and  attempted  murder,  for  which  he  received  sentence 
of  eighteen  years,  and  it  was  from  the  prison  in  Turin 
that  he  escaped  by  means  of  the  apparently  simple 
ruse,  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
would  be  instantly  detected  and  frustrated. 

One  of  Raimondi's  visitors  was  a  woman,  one  who 
came  very  quietly  and  inconspicuously  to  see  him, 
making  no  attempt  to  attract  attention,  very  sub¬ 
missive,  very  dutiful.  The  woman,  nevertheless,  was 
a  clever  confederate  and  prepared  to  play  a  very  bold 
hand  for  the  unwilling  captive.  One  afternoon  she 
left  the  cell  as  usual,  though  somewhat  downcast. 
Nodding  to  the  yawning  warder,  she  made  her  customary 
way  out  of  the  prison,  and  the  warder,  glancing  in  at 
the  cell  door,  observed  its  occupant,  as  was  often  his 
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custom  after  these  visits,  seated  with  his  head  hidden 
in  his  hands ,  deep  in  thought . 

The  door  clanged  and  the  head  was  swiftly  raised. 
But  the  flushed  and  half -frightened  though  triumphant 
face  was  not  that  of  Raimondi.  The  convict’s  uniform 
sat  a  little  oddly  on  this  new  figure  and  the  hands  were 
gripped  tightly  as  their  owner  listened  intently  for  any 
sounds  of  confusion .  All  was  still  silent ,  however ,  as  the 
minutes  slipped  by,  and  the  woman  began  furiously 
to  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  for  Stefano  to  hide 
himself  safely.  When  almost  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
she  began  to  breathe  more  freely  though  still  keeping 
her  face  turned  away  from  the  door. 

The  next  occupant  of  that  cell,  however,  was  no 
to  be  its  former  recalcitrant  tenant,  who  was  not 
recaptured ,  but  the  warder  who  had  received  and  returned 
the  friendly  nod  of  the  departing  “  lady” ,  beneath 
whose  well-made  garments  beat  the  slightly  quickened 
pulses  of  Stefano  Raimondi ! 

According  to  Italian  law  a  prison  warder  becomes 
criminally  liable  for  the  safe  custody  of  his  prisoner. 
The  man  in  charge  of  Raimondi  was  consequently 
imprisoned  in  the  cell  from  which  he  had  allowed 
the  motor  bandit  to  escape,  while  this  latter,  after 
a  period  of  self-effacement,  soon  plunged  again  into 
diverse  pieces  of  “business”,  had,  in  fact,  returned 
to  the  old  game  with  redoubled  energy. 

After  another  run  of  liberty,  of  prodigal  spending 
and  much  admiration  of  other  moving  spirits  in  the 
underworlds  of  various  cities,  Raimondi  was  again 
caught.  He  had  received  sentence  for  a  series  of  crimes 
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and  was  being  removed  from  one  prison  to  another, 
when,  at  Genoa  station,  he  made  a  dash  for  liberty, 
and  once  again,  in  spite  of  the  hue-and-cry,  the  excited 
chase  in  all  directions,  he  got  clear  away,  seeming  as 
though  literally  swallowed  up  in  the  folds  of  the  cloak 
of  invisibility. 

Very  recently  the  elusive  Stefano  was  again  arrested, 
this  time  in  Paris,  where  I  last  saw  him .  He  had  planned 
a  robbery  at  a  silk  goods  warehouse  somewhere  near 
Les  Halles,  and,  with  his  confederates,  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  removal  of  valuables.  Dawn  was  almost 
upon  them,  though  it  was  still  dark  and  Raimondi 
had  already  hidden  his  loot  in  the  inevitable  car, 
when  a  curious  sound  fell  upon  his  ears.  Before  he  had 
time  to  analyse  the  light  humming  noise,  or  to  utter  a 
word  of  warning  to  his  confederates,  a  squadron  of  cyclist 
police,  heads  grimly  bent  over  their  handle-bars,  had 
raced  into  view  and  surrounded  the  warehouse.  He 
had  seen  nothing,  for  they  carried  no  light,  until  they 
were  absolutely  upon  him.  Without  a  second's  hesita¬ 
tion  and  with  the  amazing  dexterity  bom  of  years  of 
practise,  he  leapt  into  the  motor  which  flung  forward 
into  that  run  which  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  adventurous  of  his  whole  life.  • 

As  he  started,  the  sound  of  a  shot  rang  out  and 
Raimondi  was  to  discover  later  that  one  of  his  con¬ 
federates  had  shot  himself,  while  the  other,  in  that 
last  brief  span  of  darkness,  had  managed  to  get  clear, 
and  on  that  occasion  was  not  caught. 

In  the  meantime,  the  car  sped  along  the  road,  the 
police  so  close  upon  it  that  Raimondi  could  at  times 
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even  hear  their  hard  breathing  as  they  valiantly  kept 
up  the  chase.  Market  carts  dashed  nervously  to  one 
side  as  the  strange  procession  bore  down  upon  them. 
Several  times  the  car  swerved  wildly  and  the  white¬ 
faced  man  at  the  wheel  cursed  shrilly  as  the 
slowly-moving  high-piled  vans  lumbered  out  of  his 
way. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  pursuing  cyclist  corps  that 
the  man's  nerves  were  in  a  bad  state  and  that  he  would 
soon  have  to  give  in ,  if  they  could  hold  out  long  enough . 
Raimondi  had  had  a  good  many  years  of  success,  but 
his  several  escapes  had  but  added  to  the  heavy  list 
against  him;  the  perpetual  state  of  uneasiness,  the 
restlessness  of  the  urgently  “  wanted”  man,  the  uneven, 
unbalanced  life  of  the  crook,  were  all  taking  heavy 
toll  of  him  at  last ,  and  as  the  car  lurched  from  side  to 
side ,  the  pursuers  sprang  forward  again  in  grimly 
determined  effort. 

A  break  in  the  long  line  of  slow-moving  carts, 
every  detail  of  the  road  now  lit  by  clearest  daylight, 
and  the  man's  face  lost  some  of  its  tensity,  as  he  rushed 
forward  into  the  open.  But  not  for  long;  for  in  front 
of  him  a  group  filled  the  roadway.  Desperately,  franti¬ 
cally,  he  searched  for  a  side  turning  which  he  knew 
was  not  there.  He  could  not  turn  back;  his  horn 
screamed  frenziedly  as  he  raced  on  towards  the  group. 
A  horse  had  fallen,  while  a  small  group  of  men,  several 
having  descended  from  waiting  vans ,  were  unharnessing 
the  struggling  animal.  Shouts  filled  the  air  as  the 
men  cursed  the  oncoming  motor,  and  the  horse  kicked 
in  double  terror  as  the  noise  grew  louder. 
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Raimondi,  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his  head, 
the  wheels  of  the  car  touching  the  pavement,  squeezed 
through  the  narrow  strip  of  road,  pursued  by  the 
sudden  astonished  shouts  of  the  men  who  had  now  per¬ 
ceived  the  police  corps,  left  behind  for  a  few  moments, 
now  close  again. 

A  line  of  traffic  held  up  by  the  accident  met  Raimondi 
as  he  dashed  past  the  fallen  horse.  Cries  of  “  Stop,  thief” 
flew  from  one  to  the  other ;  men  in  their  attempts  to 
avoid  the  wildly  driven  onrushing  car  made  the  block 
more  complete.  Jambing  on  his  brakes  with  a  violence 
which  almost  flung  him  from  his  seat,  he  sprang  out 
of  the  car  and  made  a  dash  for  a  small  side  street. 
But  before  he  could  reach  it,  a  gendarme,  his  breath 
coming  in  gasps,  threw  himself  across  his  path,  a  second, 
and  a  third,  until  he  was  almost  surrounded.  Whipping 
out  his  pistol  he  pointed  it  to  his  forehead  with  shaking, 
unsteady  hand,  and  in  the  uproar  which  was  growing 
all  around  him,  shot  himself,  only,  however,  to  blind 
himself  in  one  eye,  at  the  same  time  falling  in  a  heap 
amidst  the  confusion  of  feet  and  bicycle  wheels  which 
were  hemming  him  in  on  all  sides. 

With  a  groan  and  a  curse,  he  rolled  over  on  to  his 
face,  recovering  later  to  find  himself  in  the  silence  of 
a  prison  infirmary,  where  he  still  lies,  with  a  long 
sentence  ahead  of  him,  and  the  memory  of  that  painful 
chase  still  vividly  with  him.  ;i 

Another  gang  of  motor  bandits  adopted,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  methods  of  the  highwaymen  of  an 
earlier  generation.  Their  favourite  courses  were  the 
main  roads  leading  away  from  Paris,  by  which  people 
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travelling  to  the  Riviera,  fashionable  plages  or  water 
cures,  passed  continually  to  and  fro. 

For  a  time  this  gang,  who  were  notoriously  brutal 
in  their  methods,  “  worked”  these  roads,  swiftly  dashing 
from  one  to  another,  seldom  using  the  same  car  more 
than  twice  or  three  times,  and  causing  terrible  havoc 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  They  would  only  attack 
the  most  promising-looking  touring  cars  packed  with 
the  expected  luggage.  Holding  these  up  at  pistol 
point,  they  would  overpower  the  occupants,  rifle  them 
of  their  valuables  and ,  not  content  with  this ,  frequently 
brutally  assault  the  women,  leaving  them  beaten  into 
unconsciousness  on  the  roadside. 

Besides  these  attacks,  they  stole  every  car  they 
used  on  their  “  adventures” ,  abandoning  those  which 
had  been  used  a  few  times  and  appropriating  others 
just  as  rapidly. 

The  motor  bandit  is  a  vicious,  ruthless  crook  whom 
I  can  in  no  way  admire.  He  cannot  even  lay  claim 
to  the  quality  of  pluck,  since  his  victims  have  absolutely 
no  chance  against  his  violence,  his  gun  and  his  ever- 
ready  car,  and  he  will  as  soon  shoot  as  drive  straight 
over  those  who  offer  him  resistance. 

As  I  have  previously  remarked,  one  has  heard  these 
motor  bandits  referred  to  as  apaches;  but  they  do  not 
belong  to  that  lawless  tribe,  with  whom  they  certainly 
vie  for  sheer  ferocity.  Hold-ups  are  often  carried  out 
by  men  of  a  very  different  class.  Not  a  few  are  students, 
who,  for  various  reasons,  have  flung  their  books  to  one 
side  and  taken  up  the  career  of  a  “highwayman”. 
A  number  of  these  have  had  a  rude  awakening  from  their 
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brief  life  of  adventure  on  finding  themselves  in  the 
dock,  with  the  grim  promise  of  a  long  sentence  sounding 
coldly  in  their  ears.  Others  are  often  men  who  have, 
somehow,  always  just  missed  the  mark  in  some  other 
walk  in  life,  business,  even  professional  men,  but  not 
the  apache.  The  crook  au  natuyel ,  will,  of  course, 
always  be  found  amongst  their  ranks. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


“  BLUEBEARD”  LANDRU 


HIS  book  would  be  incomplete  without  some 


1  reference  to  Henri  Desire  Landru,  the  most 
sinister  and  remarkable  criminal  in  the  annals  of 
French  crime,  and  in  all  my  investigations  in  the 
underworld  of  Paris  I  have  especially  borne  this  strange, 
inscrutable  character  in  mind,  knowing  that  here  I 
j  might  come  into  contact  with  those  who  had  actually 
!  met  him. 

The  task,  however,  was  not  an  easy  one.  Landru 
worked  alone  on  what  I  may  call  his  great  crimes. 
He  was  secretive,  temperate  in  the  matter  of  words, 
except  to  the  women  who  fell  beneath  his  spell ;  these 
he  addressed  in  flowery  phrases,  often  in  verse;  but 
in  the  caf6s  and  various  haunts  of  the  underworld, 
he  invariably  maintained  a  thoughtful  silence,  sitting 
alone,  and  profoundly  occupied  with  those  ghastly 
plots  which  have  since  been  exposed  to  the  world, 
evolved  beneath  an  immovable,  mask-like  exterior. 

A  number  of  crooks,  both  men  and  women,  could 
furnish  me  with  details  of  an  habitue  of  certain  cafes, 
whose  appearance  tallied  in  every  way  with  that  of 
Landru;  but  a  pale-faced  man  with  a  black  beard 
presenting  a  common  enough  sight  in  France,  I  have 
resisted  all  supposititious  details,  and  in  the  short  space 
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at  my  disposal  will  merely  give  some  experiences  of 
those  who  actually  came  into  contact  with  him. 

The  first  was  a  woman,  whom  I  met  one  night  in 
a  cafe  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor e.  Her  face  hardened  and 
she  grew  silent  for  a  moment  as  I  put  my  usual  question 
as  to  whether  she  had  met  Landru.  She  was  an  unusually 
good-looking  fille  de  joie ,  and  I  saw  an  angry  light 
come  into  her  eyes  as  she  sipped  a  cafe-cognac ,  seeming 
almost  to  have  forgotten  my  existence  as  she  brooded  over 
some  past  injury.  Then  she  told  me  her  one  brief  but 
unpleasant  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
she,  in  common  with  many  other  women,  had  known 
under  the  alias  of  Lucien  Guillet. 

He  had  taken  her  one  evening  to  an  appartement 
which  he  was  renting  at  the  time,  and  then— the  girl 
broke  off  and  began  angrily  drumming  with  her  fingers 
on  the  table. 

“  He  sneeringly  refused  to  give  me  the  pourboire  due 
to  me  for  'services  rendered',”  she  went  on.  “His 
smile  vanished  when  I  asked  for  it,  and  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eyes  which  began  to  frighten  me;  but  I 
told  him  I  refused  to  move  and  would  moreover  find  a 
way  of  bringing  it  home  to  him  if  he  didn't  pay  me. 
He  came  across  the  room  to  me  then,  and  you  know 
he  was  not  a  big  man,  I  felt  I  could  have  crushed  him 
like  a  worm;  I  was  in  a  raging  temper,  as  he  went  on 
softly  mocking  and  taunting  me  in  that  silky  voice 
of  his;  but  as  he  came  nearer,  fixing  me  with 
his  queer  eyes,  I  began  to  lose  my  head  and  I  believe 
I  screamed.  He  seized  me  by  the  shoulders,  his  face 
coming  closer  to  mine,  until  I  felt  I  should  faint. 
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With  a  violent  push  he  sent  me  through  the  door, 
and  as  I  still  hesitated  on  the  small  landing  outside 
he  rushed  out  to  me  and,  wrenching  my  hand  from  the 
banisters  to  which  I  was  clinging,  he  gave  me  a  thrust 
which  sent  me  clattering  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 

I  lay  sobbing  at  the  bottom  for  a  few  minutes  while 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  shut  and  locked, 
followed  by  absolute  silence .  I  managed  to  limp  away 
from  the  house ,  but  my  ankle  was  sprained  and  it  was 
several  weeks  before  I  could  return  one  night  with  a 
friend — ”  and  she  paused  significantly — “  who  would 
have  settled  that  score  for  me .  But  the  bird  had  flown , 
as  he  always  did  fly — I  never  knew  anyone  who  travelled 
so  much  or  so  rapidly  as  he  did,”  she  concluded 

bitterly. 

i  “You  are  rather  lucky  to  be  here  to  tell  the  tale,” 
I  suggested  to  her. 

“I  had  nothing  for  him  to  take,  to  make  it  worth 
his  while.  Why,  I  was  even  hungry  that  night,  I 
remember.  Perhaps  if  I  had  had  a  louis  in  my  pocket 
he  would  have  put  an  end  to  me;  as  it  was,  I  got  off 
with  a  sprained  ankle  and  a  few  bruises.  Do  you  know 
what  he  himself  was  wearing,  around  his  neck?”  she 
asked  suddenly.  “A  gold  Madonna  medal,  on  a  fine 
i  gold  chain— he ,  of  all  creatures ,”  she  went  on  scathingly . 
I  was  not  so  surprised  as  she  expected,  for  I  have  had 
experience  of  the  strange  kinks  and  utterly  inexplicable 

traits  in  the  criminal  mentality. 

|  “What  about  that r 9  I  asked  her,  pointing  to  a 
tiny  medal  amongst  a  rattling  bundle  of  charms  on 
;  a  bracelet  she  wore . 
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“Oh,  that — ”  and  she  twitched  it  impatiently  out 
of  sight ;  “  that  's  different .  Besides ,  I  ’m  not  a  Landru ,  ” 
tossing  her  head  angrily,  as  she  drained  her  glass  and 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  then  the  smiles  returned  to  her 
face  while  she  carefully  straightened  her  hat  before 
the  mirror  opposite. 

As  an  instance  of  the  seemingly  odd  streaks  which 
blend  with  the  general  composition  of  the  criminal, 
I  will  quote  a  curious  instance  of  a  kindly  and  dis¬ 
interested  action  of  Landru ’s.  It  is  all  the  more  strange, 
since,  again,  it  concerned  a  woman,  and  in  his  long 
career  of  robbery  and  murder,  women  seemed  to  have 
been  his  natural  prey.  He  has  poisoned  them  for  the 
price  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  shot  them  if  they  showed 
suspicion  of  him,  not  to  omit  the  robbing  of  countless 
others,  whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  dispatch  into  the  next  world.  He  has  been 
the  lover  of  over  two  hundred  and  the  murderer  of  at 
least  fifteen 

He  was  sitting  alone  one  night  in  one  of  the  least 
reputable  of  all  the  cafes  of  the  underworld,  when  the 
sound  of  a  scuffle,  followed  by  a  girl's  terrified  scream, 
reached  his  ears.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  man,  known 
to  him  as  a  particularly  brutal  souteneur ,  leaning  over 
a  girl  whose  head  he  was  bending  back  over  a  table 
while  he  savagely  muttered  curses  and  threats  into  j 
her  agonized  face.  No  doubt  the  girl  had  not  earned 
enough  to  satisfy  his  greed,  but  whatever  the  cause,  I 
his  grip  tightened  on  her  throat,  while  he  suddenly 
began  to  thrash  her  with  a  stick.  The  girl  was  inarticu¬ 
late,  almost  choked  into  unconsciousness,  when  Landru 
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sprang  at  her  assailant,  so  fiercely  and  unexpectedly, 
that  the  souteneur  instantly  loosened  his  hold  and, 
tearing  himself  away,  literally  bolted  out  of  the 
room. 

The  wretched  girl  slipped  to  the  floor  and  Landru, 
bending  over  her,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  without 
looking  to  right  or  left,  carried  her  out  into  the  street 
in  which,  a  little  distance  away,  his  car  was  waiting. 
He  drove  her  to  one  of  the  flats ,  which  have  since  been 
called  his  “  love-nests” ,  and  carefully  attended  to  her 
injuries.  After  he  had  given  her  a  glass  of  cognac 
she  recovered  somewhat  and  warmly  thanked  monsieur, 
who  told  her  that  she  would  feel  well  enough  in  a  few 
minutes  to  find  her  way  back,  and  he  turned  away 
to  read  some  letters. 

The  girl  thereupon  fell  on  her  knees  and  implored 
Landru  to  allow  her  to  stay  in  his  flat  for  that  night, 
assuring  him  that  the  souteneur  with  whom  she  lived 
would  kill  her  if  he  got  her  in  his  clutches  again  that 
day.  Landru  looked  down  with  his  strange  deep-set 
eyes  at  the  girl,  who  continued  to  protest  that  she 
wanted  nothing  from  him  but  the  veriest  corner  under 
his  roof  where  she  would  be  safe  from  her  tormentor. 

With  a  slow  grave  smile  Landru  turned  away  from 
her  and  before  closing  the  door  behind  him  as  he  went 
out ,  told  her  that  the  room  was  hers  and  that  she  might 
spend  the  night  there,  in  peace,  which  she  did. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Landru’s 
crimes — an  impossibility  which  I  will  in  no  way  attempt 
to  bridge  over,  even  had  they  not  been  already  widely 
chronicled  in  almost  every  known  newspaper,  but  to 
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throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  character  of  this  arch 
criminal. 

As  is  well  known,  murder  had  become  something 
of  a  science  to  him ;  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  use 
of  poisons  and  deadly  bacilli,  which,  without  a  scruple, 
he  introduced  into  the  bodies  of  his  intended  victims 
through  the  medium  of  food  or  drink.  In  these  crimes 
he  worked  alone.  But  he  was  also  a  blackmailer  and 
a  swindler  of  many  kinds,  a  thief  and  an  all-round 
crook,  and  in  these  he  worked  with  others,  though  in 
his  later  years  he  devoted  practically  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  the  robbing  of  women.  He  had  an  amazing, 
absolutely  uncanny,  influence  over  them,  whether  they 
were  young  and  inexperienced,  hard-headed  business 
women,  or  sentimental  spinsters  of  advanced  age. 
Landru  seemed  to  be  able  to  conquer  them  all,  at  will. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  not  good-looking,  was 
not  tall  and  certainly  anything  but  bel  homme ;  but  he 
had  a  suave  flattering  manner,  and  smouldering  hypnotic 
eyes  which  exercised  their  fatal  influence  over  his 
victims,  set  in  a  pale  mask-like  face  with  its  full  black 
beard.  He  dressed  carefully,  was  extremely  orderly, 
and  in  his  polished  manner  and  speech  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  humble  origin,  for  he  was  born  of  working- 
class  parents. 

I  met  one  of  his  blackmailing  accomplices  while 
visiting  a  certain  dangerous  criminal  rendezvous  in 

the  company  of  Etienne  Gaspard.  This  man,  B - , 

is  a  notorious  blackmailer,  and  together  with  a  souteneur , 
who  was  also  present  on  that  occasion,  had  worked  a 
very  daring  coup  with  Landru.  A  young  Englishman, 
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of  well  known  family,  while  in  Paris  was  accosted  by 
the  usual  guide,  outside  the  Opera,  who  in  the  manner 
of  his  kind  offered  to  show  the  visitor  the  sights  of  the 
Gay  City.  The  Englishman  had,  needless  to  say,  been 

watched  by  B - ,  the  blackmailer,  who,  assisted  by 

Landru,  had  laid  a  trap  for  him  by  which  they  were 
to  profit  very  largely  if  successful. 

The  “  sights”  were  of  a  kind  more  or  less  described 
elsewhere  in  this  book,  and  ended  in  the  compromising 
of  the  Englishman  by  a  woman  confederate  of  the 

gang.  Landru  and  B - ,  affecting  furious  indignation 

on  this  discovery,  now  had  the  young  man,  whose 
name  was  not  one  to  be  bandied  about  in  a  public 
scandal  at  any  cost  whatever,  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
A  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  was  demanded ,  and  paid , 
as  “  hush  money” .  Landru  shared  the  money  with 
his  confederates,  with  the  scrupulous  fairness  which 
characterized  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  crooks. 
On  that  score,  this  pair  assured  us,  he  was  always  to 
be  trusted.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  never  willingly 
take  his  share  in  the  risks  of  an  undertaking;  if  there 
was  danger  of  any  kind  to  be  encountered,  he  found 
a  way  of  shifting  it  on  to  other  shoulders  than  his  own . 
In  that  sense,  Landru  was  certainly  no  “adventurer”, 
and  in  a  heavy,  unimaginative  way,  all  his  crimes 
must  similarly  promise  a  dead  certainty  before  he 
contemplated  them.  The  thrill  of  adventure  seemed  to 
have  no  meaning  for  him;  he  had  merely  discovered  a 
way  of  making  money,  and  no  flash  of  illumination 
ever  seems  to  have  shown  him  the  immeasurable 
brutish  onesidedness  of  his  line  of  action. 
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I  also  met  many  women  in  the  underworld  of  Paris 
who  admitted  that  for  brief  periods  they  had  absolutely 
succumbed  to  his  strange  charms,  and  had  stayed  with 
him  in  the  notorious  “  death  house”  at  Gambais.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  story  of  the  girl  whom  he  had 
cheated  and  flung  out  of  his  appartement ,  points  to 
the  certainty  of  his  being  a  vicious  rou6,  a  fact  which 
has  been  denied  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  he  dealt 
with  women  only  to  rob  them.  He  has  not  been  described 
as  a  “love  criminal”  only  on  the  score  of  his  cold, 
deliberate  murder  of  at  least  fifteen  of  those  who 
believed  in  him.  At  first  hand,  I  have  learned  that 
he  was  a  man  of  primitive  passions,  whom  women  would 
obey  with  the  submissiveness  of  a  purchased  chattel 
when  they  were  not  engaged  in  listening  dumbly  to  the 
flowery  rhetoric,  which  he  could  pour  out  equally  to  old  or 
young ,  pretty  or  plain ,  and  all  admitted  his  sinistercharm , 
beneath  which  they  were  lulled  into  stupid  inaction. 

Another  strange  characteristic  of  Landru  was  his 
extraordinary  love  of  order  and  method.  In  the  dossier 
which  is  now  in  the  Criminal  Record  Office  of  the 
Shret^  in  Paris,  amongst  the  thousands  of  documents 
relevant  to  his  case  lies  the  small  black  book  in  which 
an  exact  account  of  his  expenditure  and  gains  over 
each  murder,  together  with  entries  of  the  crime,  care¬ 
fully  dated  and  noted ,  are  to  be  found .  There  are  strange 
enough  diaries  preserved  in  the  Black  Museum  at 
Scotland  Yard,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  as  remarkable  as  that  small  meticulously  kept 
diary,  which  was  the  constant  companion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  murderers  known  to  criminal  history. 
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The  Jekyll  and  Hyde  existence  of  Landru  was, 
however,  in  no  way  characteristic,  for  there  are  hundreds 
of  criminals  in  Paris  who  cloak  their  real  activities 
under  the  disguise  of  a  respectable  business.  He  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  his  motor  business 
at  Neuilly,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
middle-class  Parisian  and  where  his  frequent  absences 
on  “  business”  were  not  even  commented  upon. 

;  Therein,  in  fact,  lay  one  of  his  greatest  safeguards. 

:  After  an  absence  of  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 

ialmost  unbelievable  atrocities  had  been  committed 
;by  him,  he  would  return  to  his  family  and  his  business, 
quiet  and  reserved,  so  that  no  one  would,  or  did,  dream 

D 

of  connecting  him  with  the  mysterious  individual 
several  times  “wanted”  for  the  murder  of  a  woman. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  away  for  days  at  a  time,  but 
the  “  business”  was  always  accounted  for — the  purchase 
or  sale  of  motors,  rolls  of  notes  being  produced  in 
evidence,  which  in  reality  represented  the  blood  money 
of  his  victims. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  rents  for  his  house  and 
premises  were  always  paid  with  punctilious  regularity, 
so  that  he  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  most  desirable 
1  tenant  1 

As  will  be  remembered,  the  last  woman  whom  Landru 
had  conquered  was  Fernande  Segret,  a  young  and  pretty 
shop-girl,  and,  from  all  accounts,  a  real  and  friendly 
(affection  existed  between  the  two.  This  girl  was  living 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  revelations  which  followed ,  she  suffered  acutely 
on  his  behalf,  defending  him  fiercely  during  the  long 
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months  of  his  trial  and  forgiving  him  freely  for  the 
part  she  was  sharing  in  his  downfall.  Neither  has  she 
ceased  to  think  of  him  with  affection,  declaring  that 
she  was  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  really 
loved. 

Landru’s  famous  trial  began  on  November  8th, 
1921,  and  lasted  until  November  30th,  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  During  the  whole  of  that  long 
and  exhausting  period,  in  which  the  terrible  drama  was 
slowly  but  surely  pieced  together,  and  laboriously, 
remorselessly  the  wheels  of  justice  ground  their  way 
on,  the  murderer,  calm  and  immutable,  listened 
attentively,  impersonally,  as  though  to  the  exposition 
of  some  scientific  problem.  As  the  days,  each  with  its 
strange  revelations  of  incredible,  almost  fantastic, 
happenings  dragged  slowly  on,  Landru  was  observed 
to  grow  more  haggard  and  colourless,  but  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence  his  self-possession  never  once 
left  him.  fa  ,3 

The  memory  of  the  trial  must  always  remain 
ineffaceable  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it : 
the  gloomy  ill-lit  Assize  Court  at  Versailles  during 
those  short  November  days,  the  rows  of  tense,  drawn 
faces  and,  above  all,  the  bald  head,  shining  like 
polished  ivory,  the  white  inscrutable  face  and  deep- 
set  hollow  eyes  above  the  long  black  beard  of  the 
murderer.  Many  remarked  with  a  shudder  the  dark 
clear-cut  silhouette,  which,  by  some  stray  shaft  of 
light,  was  thrown  in  startling  relief  on  the  opposite 
wall,  and  watched  with  almost  fascinated  horror  until 
the  cold  grey  shadows  sponged  it  out. 
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And  finally,  the  magnificent  speech  of  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  Maitre  Moro-Giafferi,  one  of  the  cleverest 
criminal  barristers  in  France,  to  which  Landru  owed 
that  inexplicable  recommendation  to  mercy.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  dismissed, 
whereupon  his  counsel  presented  it  before  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  refused  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

Henri  Desire  Landru  was  therefore  condemned  to 
be  executed  by  the  guillotine.  The  last  dread  words 
fell  upon  the  hushed  and  breathless  assembly,  while 
the  condemned  man,  quietly  bowing  to  the  president, 
turned  and  left  the  Court,  calm  and  self-possessed  to 
the  end.  This  strange,  almost  superhuman,  calm 
and  self-control  will  be  remembered  almost  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  the  amazing  trial  itself. 

;  In  the  condemned  cell,  when  all  hope  of  escaping 
his  penalty  was  finally  at  an  end,  Landru  still  preserved 
this  immovable  calm.  Letters  from  women  reached 
him,  written  in  a  vein  which  showed  that  even  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  scaffold,  an  arch -murderer,  condemned 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  his  influence  over  them 
was  still  felt.  These  effusions  appealed  extraordinarily 
to  his  vanity,  and  he  laughed  and  triumphed  over 
them  with  his  warders.  To  the  end  he  protested  his 
innocence . 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  quietly  refused 
the  last  cigarette  and  glass  of  brandy  which  were 
offered  to  him,  declaring  that  he  needed  no  stimulant 
to  help  him  to  die  bravely.  He  had  likewise  refused 
breakfast,  and  had  spent  as  long  as  possible  over  his 
toilet,  doing  his  utmost  to  maintain  those  appearances 
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of  which  he  had  always  been  vain .  He  was  even  allowed , 
as  a  special  concession,  to  keep  his  beard,  and  the 
prison  barber  had  retired  without  shaving  it,  contrary 
to  custom  before  execution. 

The  dawn  of  that  November  morning  was  coldly 
breaking  as  the  prison  gate  opened  and  Henri  Desir£ 
Landru  emerged  to  meet  his  death.  His  face  white, 
his  eyes  sunken,  but  he  held  himself  erect  before  the 
great  crowd,  two-thirds  of  which  were  women,  who, 
for  several  hours,  had  stood  waiting  for  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  spectacle  about  to  take  place. 

A  squad  of  cavalry  with  swords  drawn  stiffly  faced 
the  gate,  while  infantry,  bayonets  fixed,  and  a  group 
of  warders,  surrounded  the  guillotine.  Landru  stood 
for  a  second,  head  erect,  clad  in  dark  trousers  and  a 
white  silk  shiit,  the  collar  of  which  had  been  cut  away, 
and  over  it  flowed  the  full  black  beard,  carefully 
trimmed  for  the  last  time.  I 

The  priest  held  the  cross  to  his  lips,  and  his  hands 
being  fastened  behind  his  back,  Landru  bent  forward 
and  kissed  it.  Held  on  either  side  by  the  executioner’s 
two  assistants,  he  stepped  forward  and,  kneeling,  laid 
his  head  on  the  ground  block.  With  a  thud  the  great 

knife  fell,  and  the  great  murderer  at  last  went  forth  to 
meet  his  reckoning. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


SOME  AMAZING  FRENCH  CRIMINALS 

ONE  of  the  most  amazing  French  criminals  of  my 
experience  is  a  young  apache  whom  I  will  name 
Armand  Mernier.  Amazing  and  astonishing,  not 
merely  on  the  score  of  his  crimes,  which  do  not  mater¬ 
ially  differ  from  those  of  any  other  score  of  apaches 
from  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  Montmartre,  but 
in  the  quasi-philanthropic  distribution  of  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  There  is  something  grimly  humorous 
in  his  princely  distribution  of  money  which  had  become 

his  only  at  the  price  of  a  life. 

The  crime  which  sent  Armand  to  the  guillotine 
was  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  his  short  career 
of  this  extraordinary  form  of  generosity,  for  it  was  the 
subsequent  distribution  of  his  spoils  which  led  to  his 
capture . 

In  the  way  that  certain  pieces  of  information  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  underworld ,  it  was  reported  that  at  Moret , 
a  pleasant  spot  not  far  from  Fontainebleau,  there 
resided,  alone  in  her  villa,  an  old  lady,  by  name 
Mademoiselle  Leroy,  and  that  the  ransacking  of  her 
pretty  villa  should  produce  startling  results. 

Armand,  nicknamed  “  La  Poire ”  (the  Mug)  lost  no 
time  but  immediately  decided  to  convert  this  piece  of 
information  to  his  own  advantage.  He  forthwith 
verified  the  rumours,  which  proved  to  be  common 
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gossip  among  the  villagers,  by  a  few  casual  but  skilful 
questions.  Allusions  to  the  “poor  little  old  lady”  at 
the  pretty  villa  soon  elicited  the  desired  assurances. 

Poor ,  ’  guffawed  one  of  his  hearers .  “  Mademoiselle 

poor?  That’s  a  good  joke.  Why,  no  one  knows  how 
rich  she  is.” 

It  was  further  said  that  the  lady  hardly  left  her  own 
doorstep,  fearing  to  desert  her  money-bags,  for  she 

mistrusted  all  Banks  and  preferred  to  hold  her  riches 
in  her  own  safe  keeping. 

When  the  time  was  ripe  Armand  made  his  plans 
not  very  involved  ones,  be  it  stated,  for  the  overcoming 
and  robbing  of  a  solitary  old  lady  by  a  full-blooded 
apache  is  not  a  strikingly  overwhelming  feat. 

He  entered  the  villa  alone  one  night,  by  means  of  a 
window  which  he  forced,  and  before  the  terrified  woman 
had  had  time  to  call  out,  or  utter  a  word,  he  gagged 
her  and,  leaving  her  firmly  tied  up,  proceeded  system¬ 
atically  to  search  the  house.  During  this  search,  the 
helpless  owner  was  forced  to  sit  dumbly  listening  and 
watching  as  the  hoardings  of  a  lifetime  were  flung 

hither  and  thither  in  the  orderly  room,  to  be  collected 
at  the  thief’s  leisure.  *  ; 

And  what  Armand  found  that  night  must  have 
startled  him  into  many  an  exclamation  of  amazement. 
Over  one  million  francs  in  gold  and  notes  were  hidden 
in  the  bed  and  in  a  cupboard  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

Now,  whether  this  sacrilege,  for  a  moment,  gave 
Mademoiselle  Leroy  a  spurt  of  unexpected  strength 
and  she  managed  to  break  some  of  her  bonds  and  her 
smuggles  threatened  to  attract  attention,  is  not  known. 
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But  it  was  certainly  at  this  point  that  Armand  admitted 
having  killed  her,  though  the  whole  of  her  fortune 
already  lay,  literally,  at  his  feet. 

Armand  then  left  the  villa  as  secretly  as  he  had 
entered  it  and  returned  to  Paris,  carrying  with  him 
a  million  francs!  Next,  followed  an  orgy  of  spending, 
some  curious  details  of  which  emerged  at  Armand  s 
trial,  but  which  led  more  quickly  than  anything  else 
to  his  arrest.  Stories  of  a  young  man  to  whom  bank¬ 
notes  seemed  as  mere  waste  paper,  and  more  especially 
of  the  rarer  gold  which  he  recklessly  produced  in  hand¬ 
fuls  and  spent  with  fantastic  prodigality,  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Surete.  The  end  came  quite  suddenly 
and  within  a  fortnight .  “  La  Poire” ,  who  had  spent 
most  of  the  million,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
his  crime. 

It  needed  a  very  searching  cross-examination  to 
discover  the  manner  in  which  so  vast  a  sum  had  been 
spent,  in  two  weeks,  by  a  man  of  Armand’s  type. 
He  was  no  “  prince”  of  the  underworld,  living  in  some 
luxury  and  running  a  motor-car,  but  an  apache,  living 
more  or  less  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  and  unused 
to  the  handling  of  very  large  sums  of  money.  At  all 
events ,  he  could  not  be  described  as  a  rich  man ,  or  one 
even  on  the  way  to  fortune .  Hence  the  prodigality ,  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  capture.  “  ‘ La  Poire ’ 
all  over,”  muttered  his  fellows,  disgustedly  and  scorn¬ 
fully  during  the  time  that  “the  Mug's”  trial 
lasted . 

Armand  finally  confessed  that  he  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  the  money  in  giving  various  “  deserving”  lady 
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friends  a  start  in  life !  The  explanation  sounded  ridic¬ 
ulous,  but  it  was  easily  proved  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  present  when 
the  statement  was  made. 

With  very  little  difficulty  two  of  these  ladies  were 
traced  and  brought  up  for  examination.  The  others, 
if  there  were  others,  were  not  found,  though  it  seems 
probable  that  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  benefited 
by  Armand's  princely  “generosity”. 

The  first,  an  Italian,  was  arrested  just  before  leaving 
Paris  for  Monte  Carlo.  This  girl  appeared  confused 
and  frightened  when  she  heard  that  the  money  had 
been  stolen,  and  blankly  terrified  when  told  of  the 
brutal  murder. 

“  But  he  told  me  he  was  a  Prince,”  she  stammered, 
“  and  that  he  discovered  gold  in  the  Argentine.  I  had 
no  reason  not  to  believe  him,  especially  when  he  gave 
me  fifty  thousand  francs  and  told  me  to  go  and 

enjoy  myself  to  my  heart's  content.  How  could  I 
know  ?  ” 

But  even  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  girl's 
absolute  innocence  with  regard  to  the  crime,  she  proved 
to  be  a  young  person  of  some  guile  and  experience  of 
the  “  sharp”  side  of  life.  She  was,  in  point  of  fact,  on 
her  way  then  to  “break  the  Bank”  at  Monte  Carlo. 
On  arrest,  she  meekly  asked  the  detective  if  she  might 
be  allowed  to  dine  before  being  taken  to  the  “  Depot” . 
Permission  was  at  once  given  and  the  two  departed  for 
a  restaurant,  where  mademoiselle  chose  the  repast  of 
a  gourmet ,  the  while  talking  naturally  and  agreeably 
to  the  police  officer  opposite  to  her. 
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Presently,  she  seemed  to  forget  the  somewhat  un¬ 
pleasant  situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  her  face 
flushed  and  the  sparkle  returned  to  her  eyes.  Laugh¬ 
ingly  she  raised  her  glass,  but  catching  it  on  the  edge  of 
her  plate  she  overturned  it,  spilling  the  wine  over  her 
dress . 

“  Oh,  my  new  frock,”  she  murmured,  springing  up, 
and  hastily  endeavouring  to  wipe  out  the  stains  with 
her  handkerchief.  “May  I  go  and  sponge  it?”  she 
pleaded,  “  I  can't  go  through  the  streets  like  this.” 

Gallantly,  the  detective  gave  the  required  permis¬ 
sion,  at  the  same  time  following  unobtrusively  closely 
in  her  wake. 

A  moment  later,  his  hand  closed  over  a  packet  as 
it  was  being  handed  by  mademoiselle  to  an  employee 
of  the  restaurant,  with  a  few  eager  whispered  words  of 
explanation.  The  girl  looked  up  at  him  with  flashing 
eyes,  as  he  held  it  firmly  in  his  hand;  but  realizing 
that  she  had  lost,  with  a  shrug,  she  quietly  returned 
to  the  table  with  him,  silent  and  now  almost  eager  to 
end  the  “  dinner”  from  which  she  had  hoped  so 
much. 

The  packet  was  found  to  contain  a  small  fortune  in 
gold  francs. 

The  second  “  deserving”  case  certainly  had  far  more 
of  the  true  aspects  of  philanthropy  in  it,  though  no  one 
conceivably  but  “  La  Poire ”  would  have  gone  to  quite 
such  lengths  of  promiscuous  generosity. 

Mademoiselle  Gotand  was  a  Parisienne,  a  slender, 
grave-eyed  girl  known  as  “  the  Lily” ,  who  instantly 
returned  the  large  sum  she  had  had  given  to  her . 
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To  her,  Armand  Mernier  had  likewise  posed  as  a 
Prince,  and  on  hearing  of  her  ambitions,  which  hitherto 
had  seemed  as  remote  of  realization  asa“  castle  in  Spain” , 
he  had  grandiloquently  offered  to  launch  her  in  the 
smart  modiste  s  business  which  was  the  acme  of  her 
desires.  She  had,  in  fact,  already  leased  the  premises, 
at  the  Prince’s  expense,  and  had  laid  her  plans  for 
attracting  the  most  fashionable  clientele  to  her  salons. 

Her  dream  of  prosperity  was  rapidly  obscured !  So 
consistently  did  Armand  Mernier  lavish  his  “  gener¬ 
osity”  on  all  those  who  came  within  range  of  his  showering 
bank-notes,  that  the  police,  in  trying  to  trace  the  half¬ 
million  of  francs  still  to  be  accounted  for,  made  careful 
enquiries  at  hospitals  and  universities,  as  to  whether 

large  donations  from  a“  gentleman  of  title”  had  recently 
been  made. 

No  further  information  was  forthcoming  from  Mernier 
himself,  who  was  convicted  of  robbery  and  murder, 
for  which  he  paid  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  But 
there  must  certainly  be  a  number  of  persons  who  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  “large-heartedness”  who  could  have 

assisted  in  locating  a  good  deal  more  of  the  vanished 
fortune . 

Still  more  “  amazing” ,  because  of  his  extraordinary 
versatility,  was  a  Russian  criminal,  whom  I  will  call 
Nikolai  Zoff.  He  rejoiced  also  in  the  sonorous  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Underworld.  Nikolai  was  the  son  of 

a  Russian  noble,  and  in  Russia's  more  prosperous  days 
had  been  a  rich  man. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  Gay  City  and  preferred  devoting 
his  unwelcome  attentions  to  its  richest  inhabitants. 
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though ,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  bandits ,  he  had  “worked  ” 
many  parts  of  Europe ,  many  of  them  remote  and  not  at 
all  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  international 
crook.  Nikolai,  however,  was  a  traveller  and,  more¬ 
over,  had  a  very  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  whose 
houses  he  was,  by  right  of  his  birth,  education,  and 
personal  magnetism,  a  welcome  visitor.  He  did  not 
in  general  hesitate  to  make  use  of  his  privileges,  though 
there  was  at  least  one  remarkable  instance  in  his 
career  in  which  he  showed  a  fine  courtesy,  very  much 
in  contrast  to  many  of  his  other  characteristics. 

The  series  of  crimes  laid  at  his  door  are  witnesses 
to  the  amazing  versatility  of  which  I  have  spoken* 
When  not  dining,  for  instance,  in  most  correct  of  “•  tails”  , 
gravely  discussing  European  politics  or  savouring  his 
wine  with  the  slow  deliberation  of  the  epicure ,  he  might , 
in  some  far-away  obscure  hole  in  the  underworld,  be 
mentally  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  commonest  form  of  burglary,  to  be  perpetrated 
before  the  next  dawn.  He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  enjoy 
house-breaking;  shops,  villas,  or  fashionable  residences 
he  would  enter  during  the  night  and  loot  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  pure -bred  apache.  Or  he  might 
proceed  from  his  dinner  and  his  social  engagements, 
changing  the  “  tails”  and  the  silk-lined  cloak  for  some¬ 
thing  less  conspicuous,  to  the  real  work  of  the  night — 
it  might  be  the  stealing  of  a  woman's  jewel  case,  or  the 
thorough  search  of  a  flat,  in  the  owner's  absence.  In 
such  mood,  no  fish  was  too  small  for  Nikolai's  net. 

Often  these  burglaries  were  carried  out  single-handed ; 
on  a  larger  scale,  however,  with  a  gang.  But  one  thing 
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invariably  characterized  them,  and  that  was  their 
violence ,  for  Zoff  always  fired  on  anyone  who  disturbed 
him.  He  was  skilful  enough  to  get  away  unmolested 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  several  murders  of  this 
kind  have  been  laid  at  his  door,  in  Paris  and  its  environs 
alone,  murders,  which  if  not  inflicted  by  his  own  hand, 

were,  at  his  own  confession,  committed  by  members 
of  his  gang. 

Here,  too,  was  an  intrepid  highwayman!  Zoff, 
equally  at  home  on  horseback  as  at  the  steering-wheel 
of  any  known  make  of  car,  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  bandits” .  Apparently  a  lover  of  the  picturesque 
and  romantic,  he  actually  held  up  various  parties  on 
the  high  roads,  and  robbed  them  at  the  point  of  his 
revolver,  masked  and  on  horseback.  There  is  one 
memorable  occasion  on  record  when  he  performed  a 
motoring  feat  which  almost  smacked  of  the  breathless 

achievements  of  Brooklands  in  its  dare-devil  reckless¬ 
ness  . 

The  “Prince”  had,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
evidently  watched  the  continued  good  fortune  of  a 
party  at  Deauville  races,  and  leaving  the  Course  a 
little  in  advance  of  them  he  started  off  in  his  own  car 
along  the  road  they  would  presently  traverse.  Less 
than  fifteen  miles  from  Deauville,  he  drew  up.  Single- 
handed  he  held  up  that  car  as  it  drove  into  sight  and, 
at  revolver  point,  rapped  out  his  demands,  threatening 
to  shoot  ruthlessly  unless  the  winnings  of  the  race  were 
instantly  handed  over  to  him.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
transaction  was  concluded,  the  road  still  open  and 
deserted,  and  Zoff,  pocketing  the  bulging  pocketbook 
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with  an  ironical  bow,  sprang  into  his  car  and  disap¬ 
peared  . 

The  enraged  and  chagrined  race-goers  returned  with 
all  speed  to  Deauville,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  who  immediately  telephoned  to  various  depots 
within  a  large  radius. 

A  number  of  hours  later  a  visitor,  arriving  by  motor 
at  an  hotel  two  hundred  kilometres  distant  from  Deau¬ 
ville,  was  instantly  marked  down  as  answering  to  the 
description  of  the  wanted  “  bandit”  and  his  car.  The 
police,  however,  doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  his 
covering  such  a  distance  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
consulted  with  experts,  some  of  them  the  most  famous 
motorists  on  French  tracks,  who  unanimously  declared 
that  no  man  could  possibly  maintain  such  a  terrific 
speed  over  strange  roads  as  Zoff  would  have  to  do, 
in  order  to  arrive  where  he  did  at  the  stated  time .  The 
police  therefore  refused  to  prefer  a  charge  against  him! 

But  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the“  Prince”  performed 
that  amazing  feat.  He  had  nerves  of  iron  and  a  cool 
presence  of  mind  which  left  even  those  who  knew  the 
extent  of  his  daring  achievements  gasping  with  ad¬ 
miration  . 

Zoff,  whose  “other  side”  was  that  of  an  interesting 
Russian ,  who ,  it  was  hinted ,  had  suffered  many  grievous 
vicissitudes  in  the  gradual  downfall  of  his  Imperial 
country,  w<is  a  fairly  well-known  figure  in  various 
exclusive  circles  of  Parisian  and  French  society.  In  a 
way  which,  for  sheer  skill  and  self-control,  almost 
baffles  description,  he  would,  while  staying  as  a  guest 
in  various  houses — and  Nikolai  was  most  choice  in  his 
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acceptance  of  invitations,  the  secret  motive  of  his 
presence  anywhere  being  the  money  or  jewels  likely 
to  be  found  under  the  same  roof  as  himself — rob  his 
hosts  or  their  guests  with  a  perfection  of  detail,  a  sub¬ 
sequent  gravity  of  demeanour  and  a  wealth  of  original 
device  for  throwing  suspicion  elsewhere,  which,  for 

a  long  time,  made  him  a  valuable  standby  on  these 
alarming  occasions! 

It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  the  fine  streak 
in  his  character,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  appeared 
very  strongly,  in  a  genuine  act  of  courtesy,  which, 
however,  also  showed  Nikolai  in  such  heroic  and  roman¬ 
tic  light,  that  the  rest  of  his  gang  must,  with  grim 
humour,  have  smiled  ruefully  over  the  superb  impudence 
of  their  chief.  Certainly,  he  himself  could  not  have 
desired  a  more  melodramatic  ending  to  a  coup. 

He  had  arrived  one  evening  at  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  racing  man  at  Dieppe,  where,  some  time  pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  planned,  with  a  gang  of  confederates, 
a  very  large  robbery .  The  household  having  retired 
to  rest  Zoff  sat  waiting  alone  in  his  room,  completing 
his  plans  before  the  arrival  of  the  gang.  But  his  thoughts 
on  that  occasion  were  running  on  somewhat  different 
lines.  Since  the  planning  of  that  robbery,  his  host,  in  a 
matter  which  is  irrelevant  here,  had  placed  his  guest 

under  a  deep  obligation  to  him,  and  this  fact  stared  him 
in  the  face. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Zoff  set  about  admitting 
his  confederates,  and  in  the  silence  of  that  house  he 
briefly  intimated  to  them  that  nothing  of  his  host's 
was  to  be  touched,  though  the  whole  point  of  the  robberv 
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had  been  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  pounds,  then  in  the  house. 

The  gang,  mystified  and  sullen,  yet  not  daring  to 
disobey  the  man  who  led  them,  proceeded  to  rifle  in 
other  directions,  all,  save  one,  who,  watching  his 
opportunity,  robbed  on  his  own  account,  ignoring  the 
chief's  commands.  Caught  in  the  act,  Zoff,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  shot  the  man  dead. 

The  report  echoed  startlingly  through  the  house, 
the  rest  of  the  gang  fled,  and  in  a  few  moments  doors 
were  heard  opening  and  shutting,  footsteps  running 
towards  the  spot,  and  Zoff  was  discovered,  the  pistol 
still  in  his  hand,  gazing  grimly  down  at  the  burglar 
at  his  feet. 

He  was,  of  course,  exalted  as  a  hero  who  had  given 
chase  to  a  gang  of  burglars — for  it  was  unwise  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  there  had  been  several — saved  his 
host's  valuables  intact  and,  in  short,  earned  for 
himself  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  excited 
household . 

Zoff,  needless  to  remark,  stood  the  test  superbly, 
and  with  a  modest  wave  of  the  hand  deprecated  his  host 's 
appreciation  of  his  act.  His  reputation  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  remarkable  man  was  proportionately  enhanced 
and  strengthened  forthwith. 

In  London,  however,  where  Nikolai  Zoff  put  in  a 
brief  appearance,  about  three  years  ago,  he  cut  rather 
a  poor  figure,  absolutely  destitute  of  the  romance  which 
had  for  so  long  surrounded  him  in  some  parts  of  France, 
though  there,  too,  he  was  now  already  well  known  to 
the  Surete, 
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He  posed  as  a  Russian  refugee,  and  one  who,  very 
discreetly,  was  prepared  to  give  the  most  startling  and 
personal  details  of  the  assassination  of  the  Imperial 
family.  Only  to  certain  well-known  “Whites”  could 
he  bring  himself  to  speak  on  this  sacred  subject,  giving 
them  a  minute  account  of  those  last  days,  in  which  he, 
personally,  had  assisted,  as  well.as  a  recital  of  his  own 
losses  and  sufferings .  The  man  seemed  to  have  so  much 
reliable  information  on  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
position  of  certain  groups  of  Czarists  still  in  Russia, 
that  after  much  deliberation  it  was  intended  to  employ 
him  as  a  courier  between  those  groups  and  others  here 
in  England. 

This  idealistic  Czarist,  however,  was  most  pro¬ 
saically  recognized  by  a  French  detective  who  was  as 
much  aware  as  Zoff  himself  that  he  was  merely  drawn 
to  London  by  the  presence  of  certain  magnificent  jewels, 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  Russian  Crown  set  which 
were  on  their  way,  if  not  already  in  London,  to 
be  sold. 

Zoff  saw  that  flash  of  recognition ,  and  knowing  that  j 
it  was  practically  a  question  of  minutes  before  Scotland  : 
Yard  would  commence  a  quiet  search  for  him,  he 
decided  that  he  was  safest  up  in  the  air,  and  left  London 
by  the  next  aeroplane!  Actually,  he  left  Le  Bourget, 
the  French  air  port,  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  [ 
there  of  the  French  police. 

Paris  had  become  too  hot  for  his  comfort,  but  there 
were  still  a  number  of  fashionable  seaside  resorts  which 
were  open  to  him,  and  he  resided  in  different  ones,  for 
some  time  unmolested.  He  made  flying  visits  to  Paris, 
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never  with  any  other  object  than  fresh  burglaries,  his 
source  of  income. 

But  there  was  a  very  black  list  against  Nikolai 
Zoff’s  name.  At  his  trial,  besides  robberies,  several 
murders  were  brought  home  to  him,  and  this“  amazing” 
criminal  was  likewise  finally  brought  to  the  guillotine. 


CHAPTER  XX 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  PARISIAN  CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS  : 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FRENCH  POLICE 

TTAVING  attempted  to  give  some  slight  account  of 

1  crime  in  Paris,  the  gay,  the  brilliant,  with  the 
startling  reverses  to  its  shining  surface,  I  will  briefly 
outline  the  technical  handling  of  crime  and  criminals, 
as  compared  with  our  own  methods. 

In  comparing  the  system  of  the  detective  force  of 
Paris  with  that  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
at  Scotland  Yard,  my  own  observations  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  recent  discussion  which  I  have  had 
with  a  French  detective-inspector  at  the  Surete. 

From  his  own  knowledge  of  both  forces,  he  deplored 
a  certain  lack  of  organization  and  team-work  amongst 
French  detectives. 

“  That  is  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  us ,  at 
Scotland  Yard,”  he  remarked  earnestly;  and  he  began 
to  detail  instances  in  which  close  co-operation  had  led 
to  remarkable  and  unexpected  results,  somewhat  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  in  France. 

Another  drawback  to  them,  he  declared,  was  a 
drastic  surveyance  of  expenses.  Criminal  investiga¬ 
tion  cannot  be  carried  out  without  sufficient  funds, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  men  were  hampered  by  this  in¬ 
sufficiency,  and  frequently  held  up  rigidly  beyond  a 

certain  point  of  expenditure. 
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On  the  other  hand,  over  and  above  the  absence  of 
quite  so  much  team-work,  the  French  detective  is  allowed 

I  a  very  free  hand  in  his  investigation ,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  initiative  and  independent  action.  He  may 
indulge  his  imaginative  faculty  to  almost  any  extent, 
unchecked  by  red-tape  or  superior  officers,  provided 
that  he  produces  results. 

Both  systems,  Scotland  Yard  and  that  of  the  Paris 
force,  have  their  respective  merits  and  demerits,  and 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  one  or 
the  other;  but  with  all  truth  I  can  state  that  I  have  a 
very  deep  respect  for  both  bodies.  There  is  a  great 
interest  attached  to  both,  for  one  who  has  watched 
their  workings  from  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the 
!  unusual  angle  at  which  I  have  stood. 

There  is  one  law,  and  that,  concerning  the  registra- 
i  tion  of  all  visitors  to  the  Paris  hotels  and  lodging-houses, 
which  is  of  very  great  assistance  to  French  detectives. 


r, 


By  its  means,  the  movements  of  “wanted”  persons 
can  very  much  more  easily  be  traced  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  possible.  There  is  also  the  “  Gallery  of  Crimin¬ 
als”  ,  that  interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  all 
known  crooks.  What  surprises  would  be  in  store  for 
the  public,  could  they  be  admitted  to  that  exhibition 
of  divers  types  of  humanity;  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  some  with  every  vice  and  shade  of  depravity 


imprinted  on  their  features,  others  unusually  handsome. 
Women,  who  might  pose  as  models  for  an  artist  s 


picture  of  Innocence,  young  men  of  fine  features  and 
well-shaped  heads,  others  with  a  look  almost  of  genius, 
puzzling  faces,  arresting  faces,  or  again  utterly  ordinary 
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faces,  at  which  ohe  would  not  give  a  second  glance. 
All  are  represented  in  that  strange  gallery  (there  is  a 
similar  system  at  Scotland  Yard) ,  but  these  photographs, 
together  with  diligent  search  of  the  hotel  and  lodging- 
house  registers,  combine  in  giving  the  detective  a  start 
in  the  chase  which  rarely  fails  to  land  him  his  man, 
sooner  or  later. 

The  strange  custom  in  France  of  confronting  a  man 
accused  of  murder  with  the  body  of  his  victim,  is  one 
which,  gruesome  as  it  is,  nevertheless  often  results  in 
his  confession  of  the  crime.  Whether  originally  it  was 
believed  that  the  wounds  inflicted  “  would  bleed  afresh 
in  the  presence  of  the  murderer”  I  am  unable  to  say 
but,  whatever  the  origin,  the  ghastly  spectacle  is  a 
trying  ordeal,  even  to  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

The  bodies  of  such  victims  are  conveyed  to  the 
Morgue,  that  dismal  little  building  behind  Notre  Dame, 
so  well  known  to  certain  types  of  visitors  to  Paris,  who 
flock  to  it  unfailingly  with  morbid  curiosity,  for  it  is 
never  unoccupied  by  its  usual  silent  tenants.  By  a 
certain  refrigerating  process,  these  bodies  become 
congealed  and  are  preserved,  sometimes  for  months, 
in  different  compartments  made  for  their  reception. 

The  murderer  is  confronted  with  his  victim,  some¬ 
times  within  a  few  hours  of  his  crime,  the  witnesses 
to  his  violence  lying  exposed  before  his  eyes,  and  it  is 
not  infrequent  that  the  horror  of  the  spectacle  causes 
him  to  confess  to  it  on  the  spot.  If  he  resists  this 
treatment,  the  subsequent  cross-examination  by  the 
examining  magistrate,  following  on  the  last  ordeal, 
usually  breaks  down  his  resistance. 
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When  the  indictment  has  been  made  out,  the  crim¬ 
inal  is  brought  before  the  Assize  Court  and  tried  by 
three  judges  and  a  jury  of  twelve.  If  he  is  found 
guilty  and  is  condemned  to  death,  he  is  removed  to 
the  prison  of  La  Roquette ,  there  to  await  his  execution 
by  the  guillotine.  A  week  is  allowed  to  pass,  spent 
by  the  man  in  the  condemned  cell,  and  on  the  last 
morning  he  is  awakened  at  dawn,  to  hear  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  black-robed  governor  of  the  prison 
that  his  execution  is  about  to  take  place.  His  hair  is 
cropped  by  the  prison  barber,  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
cut  away,  and  he  is  led  to  the  scaffold  to  pay  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law — a  life  for  a  life. 


CROOK  SUPERSTITIONS 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Hunchback  of  Algiers, 
I  made  some  mention  of  the  curious  popularity  which 
followed  him  throughout  his  career  in  the  underworld  of 
Paris,  and  which  he  owed  almost  entirely  to  the  hump 
on  his  back.  Had  he  not  been  the  clever  crook  he  was, 
he  could,  had  he  preferred  the  society  of  the  motley 
community  of  the  underworld,  have  lived  in  perfect 
safety  and  comfort  amongst  them,  merely  by  virtue  of 
his  “  lucky”  deformity,  without  the  necessity  of 
“  working”  for  himself .  He  was  pursued  and  surrounded 
as  a  treasured  mascot,  for  the  touch  of  his  hump  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  “  send-offs”  to 
a  coup  of  any  sort,  however  difficult. 
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Superstitions  of  all  kinds,  in  fact,  play  a  great  part 
in  the  lives  ot  Parisian  crooks,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
hands  will  solemnly  carry  the  strangest  objects,  sup 
posed  to  bring  them  luck,  on  their  expeditions,  a  broken 
glass ,  a  woman ’s  slipper ,  or ,  in  the  case  of  the  apache , 
a  half -burnt  cigarette  from  the  lips  of  his  gigolette. 

One  of  the  strangest  superstitions  was  that  of  a 
woman  criminal,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  daring 
in  the  whole  of  Paris,  who,  to  this  day,  does  not  venture 
on  a  coup  without  a  pet  snake,  which  she  carries  coiled 
around  her  waist !  I  believe  that  this  particular  woman 
would  lose  all  her  nerve  if  deprived  of  this  “  lucky” 
companion  of  all  her  expeditions. 

There  is  one  gang  of  apaches  who  rejoice  in  the 
sanguinary  title  of  what  I  will  translate  as  “  The  Bloody 
Hand”  .  These  men,  while  “  off  duty”,  cut  their  right 
hands  in  order  to  bleed — possibly  to  avert  the  actuality 
when  out  on  a  coup !  They  live  faithfully  up  to  this 
superstition  and  no  member  would  dream  of  evading 
the  solemn  rite. 

Another  form  of  superstition,  and  one  which,  I 
suppose,  rises  a  step  higher,  is  the  intense  “religion” 
of  some  brench  crooks.  I  remember,  for  instance, 
visiting  one  morning  one  of  Paris's  most  notorious 
and  most  beautiful  courtesans .  The  lady  was  still  in  bed , 
gracefully  propped  up  by  pillows  in  her  carved  walnut 
bed,  and  I  at  once  noticed  having  over  it  the  usual 
French  crucifix,  from  which  this  modern  Magdalen 

would  no  more  have  parted  than  from  the  magnificent 
hair  of  her  head. 

My  eyes  likewise  strayed  to  the  rosary  which  had 
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slipped  from  under  her  pillow,  and  without  which  I 
veritably  believe  that  that  girl  would  not  have  attempted 
to  sleep.  I  have  also  been  told  that  she  would  not 
dream  of  missing  Mass  on  Sunday.  Inexplicable 
are  the  strange  elements  which  go  to  the  making  up  of 
a  criminal's  mentality!  For  that  girl  had  no  morals 
whatever,  and  earned  her  living  by  immorality;  yet 
nothing  on  this  earth  would  destroy  her  “  superstitions”  , 
if  vou  will. 

I  have  also  been  told  of  French  women,  desiring 
the  disposal  of  a  lawful  husband  at  the  hands  of  a 
lover,  who  would  send  forth  the  lover  to  “  do  his  best” , 
armed  with  the  ubiquitous  medal.  There  is  no  doubt, 
too,  that  there  are  certain  types  of  French  criminals 
who  will  familiarly  “drop  in”  at  Notre  Dame,  to  ask 
a  blessing  on  their  enterprise ;  they  may  quite  as  easily 
light  a  candle  to  the  same  intention.  This  may  be 
described  as  “superstition”,  though  it  may  just  as 
easily  be  a  naive  attempt  at  propitiation ! 

Do  not  ask  me  to  analyse  the  mind  of  the  criminal. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  is  any¬ 
one  very  much  nearer  to  the  key  to  it?  I  doubt  it, 
and  for  years  I  have  looked  on  life  through  the  eyes  of 
a  crook. 


LA  VIE  PARISIENNE 


And  now,  beautiful,  gay,  beloved  Paris,  what  can 
I  say  of  you  in  conclusion?  I  have  delved  into  your 
blackest  shadows,  knowing,  none  better,  the  beauty 
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that  lay  above  them.  I  have  plunged  into  your  darkest, 
queerest,  grimmest,  and  sometimes  most  terrible  hiding 
places,  from  which  I  have  emerged,  sickened  and 
appalled.  I  have  lived  amongst  your  thieves  and  your 
outlaws,  wandering  from  one  strange  haunt  of  your 
underworld  to  another .  If  I  close  my  eyes  for  a  moment , 
a  long  procession  of  them  files  through  my  mind;  your 
wild,  untamed  apache,  with  his  sparkling,  vengeful 
gigolette;  your  silent,  immaculately  groomed  trickster, 
your  beautiful  erring  women,  your  elusive  thieves  and 
skilful  forgers;  those  sinister  inhuman  traffickers  in 
the  souls  of  your  restless  children;  your  dwarfs  and 
freaks  and  changelings — I  see  them  all  again  as  I  plunge 
back  into  your  shadows. 

Again ,  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  I  have  gazed 
down  at  your  glittering  lights  and  caught  the  faint 
echo  of  your  laughing,  joyous  voice.  Down  among  the 
clustering  jewels  of  your  lamps,  I  have  traced  the  dark 
thread,  held  in  the  masterful  fingers  of  those  leaders 
of  your  underworld.  It  stretches  far  and  wide,  though 
the  lights  may  almost  seem  to  blot  it  out . 

• 

For  the  last  time  I  leave  the  strange  shores  of  the 
underworld.  Its  inhabitants  have  given  me  their 
hospitality;  the  apache  has  eyed  me  menacingly,  then 
broken  bread  with  me  in  utmost  bonhommie.  The 
women— see  the  queer  mementoes  and  keepsakes  they 
have  thrust  upon  me ;  the  small  photograph  of  a  laughing 
face,  surmounted  by  the  beret  of  an  apache  girl  and, 
beneath  it,  the  words  “  Je  t’aime,  mon  ami— Ninette" . 
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And  it  is  the  face  of  one  of  the  cleverest  women  burglars 
in  Paris.  Here,  a  small  finely -wrought  poniard,  a 
crimson  garter,  gaily  taken  from  Mimi  s  knee.  And 
the  brooch,  which — well,  it  came  from  the  underworld, 
and  my  fingers  stray  towards  it  as  I  write;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  bon  voyages  and  hearty  au  revoirs  of 

the  donors. 

Dawn  is  breaking  as  I  gaze  silently  across  the  Pont 
Neuf ,  with  Etienne,  the  friend  and  guide  of  all  my 
queer  journeys,  among  the  shadows.  For  a  long 
time  we  stand  there,  looking  over  the  waters  of  the 
Seine,  while  the  rosy  light  floods  the  sky.  A  fresh 
breeze  sweeps  along  the  river,  blowing  away  the  last 
heaviness  of  the  night.  We  turn  to  watch  the  slow 
approach  of  a  market  cart,  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  driver  whistles  a  tune,  which 
rises  thin  but  triumphant  in  the  quiet  air.  He  stops 
suddenly  and  stares  as  a  girl,  tired  and  heavy-eyed, 
hurries  past ;  then  finishes  his  tune  as  his  eyes  wander 
towards  the  shining  river.  And  so  we  make  our  way 
to  the  hotel  for  my  last  coffee  and  rolls.  Doors  open, 
yawning  concierges  appear  upon  the  sidewalks  and  bid 
one  another  bon  jouv .  Shutters  fly  open  and  faces  look 
out  on  to  a  new  day.  Soon  the  Gay  City  will  be  in 
full  swing,  the  cheerful  noise  is  growing  with  every 
second ,  and  I  must  be  on  my  way . 


THE  END 
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